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SUR QUELQUES PASSAGES DE L’HISTOIRE 
SECRETE DES MONGOLS * 


ANTOINE MostTAErRtT 


ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 


(Suite) 


XXVII.— Aprés que les chefs kereyid eurent décidé de s’em- 
parer par surprise de Cinggis, un d’eux, Yeke-Ceren, rentra chez 
lui et raconta l’affaire & sa femme. Badai, un des gardiens de 
chevaux, ayant entendu la conversation de Yeke-Ceren avec sa 
femme, la rapporta & son compagnon, Kisiliy. Ce dernier alla 
écouter 4 son tour. A ce moment: 


§169 Ceren-ii ko’iin Narin-ke’en yada sa’uju sumud-iyan 
hiiriin (75) sa’uju iigiileriin: Tuyar bida ya’u ke’eldiile’ei. Kele- 
ben abdaqun, ken-ii ama idqaqun ke’ ejii’iit. 

Les trois traducteurs ont rendu ce passage comme suit: 


Kozin (p. 129): “Na dvore u dverei sidel Cerenov syn, Narin-Keen’, i 
terpugom o@iséal svoi strely. Sidit on i govorit: ‘O cem daveéa Sla u nas ret’? 
Komu by eto zavyazat’ boltlivyi yazyk?’” [“ Dans la cour, prés de la porte, 
était assis le fils de Ceren, Narin-Keen, et avec une lime il nettoyait ses fléches. 
Il est assis et il dit: ‘De quoi tant6t avons nous parlé? A qui faudrait-il lier 
la langue loquace? ’”’] 

Haenisch (p. 59): “Da sass Tscherens Sohn Narin keyen draussen. Er 
sass und wetzte seine Pfeile und sprach dabei: ‘ Was haben wir eben mitein- 
ander gesprochen? Unsere Worte konnten uns abgehért werden. Wem kénnen 
wir den Mund verbieten? ’” 

Pelliot (p. 182): “Le fils de [Yaka-]Caran, Narin-Ka’an, était assis au 
dehors 4 polir ses fléches et dit: ‘Sur ce que nous venons de dire ensemble, 


999 


c’est & se (76) couper la langue et 4 arréter la bouche de quiconque ’. 
Comme on le voit aux traductions, les mots qui ont fait diffi- 


(75) Cf. mo. iirii- “ frotter, limer, polir” (Kowalewski, p. 586b); ord. wiru- “ frotter, 
aiguiser, limer, émietter ” (Dict. ord., p. 768a); kalm. iir- “zerreiben, abreiben, feilen, 
raspeln” (Kalm. Worterb., p. 459b). 

(76) Pelliot écrit en note: Te? 


*[Eprrors’ Note: The first part of this article appeared in the HJAS 13 (1950). 
285-361.] 
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330 ANTOINE MOSTAERT 


culté sont Kele-ben abdaqun, ken-~ii ama idqaqun. IIs ont en effet 
été rendus de trois fagons différentes: “A qui faudrait-il lier la 
langue loquace? ” (Kozin) ; ““ Unsere Worte konnten uns abgehort 
werden. Wem kénnen wir den Mund verbieten?” (Haenisch) ; 
“ C’est & se couper la langue et 4 arréter la bouche de quiconque ” 
(Pelliot) . | 

Notons d’abord que la traduction de M. Kozin est indéfendable. 
Quant a celle de M. Haenisch, nous voyons que ce dernier auteur, 
au contraire des deux autres, entend le mot kele au sens de 
“paroles ”. Il est vrai que le mot kele peut avoir cette significa- 
tion, comme p. ex. au § 118: tuwyar-un Jamuya anda-yin kelelegsen 
kelen “les paroles dites tout 4 V’heure par l’anda Jamuya ”; mais 
il faut faire observer que dans |’expression kele ab- “ prendre 
langue’ du § 142, & laquelle M. Haenisch semble avoir pensé, 
le mot kele a le sens de “ renseignements qu’on demande ”’, non 
de “ conversation qu’on écoute secrétement ”. On ne peut donc 
traduire kele-ben abdaqun par “ Unsere Worte konnten uns abge- 
hort werden”. I] n’y a pas & douter qu’il faille entendre dans 
notre passage le mot kele au sens de “langue, organe de la 
parole”. C’est ainsi aussi que l’a entendu |’auteur de la version 
chinoise continue. (Voir plus bas) . 

Les paroles de Narin-ke’en T'uyar bida ya’u ke’eldiile’ei. Kele- 
ben abdaqun, ken-ii ama idqaqun sont, 4 mon avis, des paroles 
dites par dépit d’avoir commis une imprudence. C’est aussi de 
cette fagon, semble-t-il, que Pelliot les a comprises (“c’est 4 se 
couper la langue”). Narin-ke’en soupconne que, par suite des 
propos inconsidérés que lui et ses parents ont échangés, les deux 
gardiens de chevaux ont appris le complot qui se trame contre 
Cinggis. Il s’impatiente et reproche A lui-méme et A ses parents 
cette imprudence, qu’il croit étre une faute irréparable. Le sens 
général de ses paroles est: “Que nous sommes-nous dit tantét? 
Il aurait mieux valu que nous eussions eu la langue coupée: alors 
nous n’aurions pas commis cette imprudence. A présent, qui 
pourrons-nous empécher de rapporter ce que nous venons de 
dire?” 

Je traduis donc le passage qui nous occupe comme suit: “Le 
fils de Ceren, Narin-ke’en, était assis au dehors. Etant assis & 
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polir ses fléches, il dit: ‘De quoi nous sommes-nous entretenus 
il y aun moment? On aurait di nous arracher la langue (m. a m. 
“nous aurions di subir l’enlévement de notre langue”) [pour 
nous contraindre au silence; maintenant,] la bouche de qui em- 
pécherons-nous [de parler]? ’” 

Faisons toutefois observer qu’é premiére vue la version chinoise 
continue, telle que nous la trouvons dans les éditions de Ie Te- 
houei et de la Commercial Press, ne permet pas |’interprétation 
que je viens de donner. Cette traduction continue porte: #2" 
BEAD a 03s Bs IAA FEMS OIE tHE, mots qu’il faut traduire 
par: “Quant aux paroles que nous venons d’échanger, qui pourra 
arréter la bouche de ces serviteurs auxquels il faudrait arracher 
(m. a m. “enlever ”) la langue? ” Si cette version chinoise rend 
vraiment le sens général du texte mongol, il faut voir dans les 
mots kele-ben abdaqun une menace indirecte & l’adresse des gar- 
diens de chevaux: Narin-ke’en leur fait entrevoir ce que pourrait 
leur cotiter une indiscrétion de leur part; et alors le texte T'uyar 
bida . . . idqaqun serait 4 traduire comme suit: “De quoi nous 
sommes-nous entretenus il y a un moment? On devra leur arracher 
la langue (m. a m. “ils devront subir l’enlévement de leur 
langue ’’); [autrement] la bouche de qui empécherons-nous [de 
parler]? ” 

A vrai dire, je ne crois pas qu’il faille comprendre le texte de 
cette facon. I] semble en effet plus naturel de supposer que le 
sujet de abdaqun est le méme que celui de idqaqun, c’est-a-dire 
l’ensemble des personnes désignées par le pronom bida dans la 
phrase qui précéde immédiatement, et je ne considére pas comme 
probable qu'il s’agisse de la langue des gardiens de chevaux, 
d’autant plus que le texte de la version continue sur lequel a 
travaillé auteur du 7CBMBHIE Iuen tch’ao pi cheu tchou est ici 
autrement ponctué, et partant 4 comprendre autrement, que celui 
que nous trouvons dans les éditions de Ie Te-houei et de la Com- 
mercial Press. Nous trouvons en effet, chap. 6, f. 17v, les paroles 
de Narin-ke’en ponctuées comme suit: #@"AStH 85 38 B MAA. 
RA $5) FEB MRE et partant A traduire par: “Quant aux 
paroles que nous venons d’échanger, ceci [est une affaire ot] l’on 
aurait di [nous] arracher (m. a m.. “enlever”) Ja langue; qui 
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332 ANTOINE MOSTAERT 


arrétera la bouche des serviteurs? ” (77) Comme Il’on voit, la 
version continue ponctuée de cette facon justifie l’interprétation 
que j’ai donnée en premier lieu. Que ce soit la le vrai sens du 
texte mongol, le passage correspondant du Cheng ou ts’in tcheng 
low (op. cit., f. 45r) semble l’indiquer & son tour: FIZRA BE 
SERS F4 SLRS HOU “ Ayant entendu cela, [Narin] 
dit en maudissant: ‘Si seulement on [nous] avait coupé la langue! 
alors nous n’aurions pas parlé! Maintenant que c’est arrivé (= que 
nous avons commis cette imprudence) , de qui empécherons-nous 
la bouche [de parler]? ’” 


XXVIII. — Cinggis averti par Badai et Ki8iliy du danger qui 
le menace s’enfuit avec ses gens dans la direction des monts 


Mau-iindiir. 


§170 Teyin iigiilegdejii Cinggis-qahan Badai Kisiliy qoyar-un 
iiges biisirejii — sdni bd’ed — dergede’iin biikiin itegelten-e kelen 
ki’ed kénggelen ya’u ke-ben ge’ed buruilan — séni bé’ed — gé- 
délba. Mau-iindiir-iin gerii-’er gédéliiriin Mau-tindiir-iin gerti-de 
Uriangqadai Jelme-qo’a-yi itegejii qoyina-’an éaydu’ulsun bolyan 
gara’ulsun talbiju godéljii; tere godoliigse’er manayarsi tidiir diilt 
naran kebeli’iiliin Qalagaljid-eled giiréii iiderin ba’uba. Uderidéii 
biikii-tiir Aléidai-yin aytas adwula’ulsun Cigidei Yadir jiiyile 
jiyile noyo’an-tur aytas-iyan adwulan yabuqui-tur qoyina-Ca 
Mau-iindiir-iin ebiir-iyer Hula’an-buruqad da’arin ayisuqui dayin- 
u to’usun-i iijejii dayin giirba ke’ejii aytas-iyan hiilde’ed irejii; 
dayin giirba ke’egdejii, iije’esii Mau-iindiir-iin ebiir-iyer Hula’an- 
buruqad da’arin to’osun qarqaju (2yaryaju) Ong-qan tere nekejii 
ayisun ajw’ui ke’ejii, tende-ée Cinggis-qahan to’osun iije’ed aytas- 
iyan bariulu’ad aéa’alaju morilaba. Tediii ese iije’esii gened 
biile’et. 

Voici comment les trois traducteurs ont traduit le passage: 


(77) Cf. ce que dit Pelliot & propos de la ponctuation du passage de la version 
continue correspondant au § 13 du texte mongol (Voir Sirolya ~ siralya, TP, XXXVII 
[1944], p. 103, note 1). Ici aussi nous voyons que le texte de la traduction continue 
utilisé par Li Wen-t’ien n’a pas la méme ponctuation que celui des éditions de Ie 
Te-houei et de la Commercial Press, mais est ponctué comme I’ancien mss. que 
possédait Pelliot (Iuen tch’ao pi cheu tchou, chap. I, f. 17r). 
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Kozin (p. 180): “Tak on byl preduprezden. Vpolne doveryaya Badayu s 
Kilikhom, on v tu Ze noé’ speSno postavil v izvestnost’ samykh nadeznykh i 
blizkikh lyudei svoikh, a sam v etu Ze noé’ bezal, pobrosav vse, éto bylo pri 
sebe tyazelogo. Napravilsya on severnym lesistym sklonom Mau-undurskikh 
gor. V Mau-undurskom boru on ostavil pozadi sebya zaslon i raspolozil 
karaul pod naéal’stvom Uryankhadaiskogo CzZel’me-goa, na kotorogo pola- 
galsya vpolne,.a sam dvinulsya dalee. Idya vse v tom Ze napravlenii, na 
drugoi den’, kogda solnce sklonyalos’ uze za polden’, on doekhal do Khara- 
khalézin-elet, gde i ostanovilsya otdokhnut’ i pokormit’ losadei. Na stoyanke 
tabunstik pri Altidaiskikh merinakh, Cikitai-Yadir vypasyvaya svoikh 
merinov, brodil s mesta na mesto v poiskakh luésikh kormov. On-to i zametil 
pyl’ nepriyatelya, kotoryi podkhodil sleduya éGerez urocisce Ulaan-burkhat. 
UbeZdennyi, éto eto podkhodit nepriyatel’, on totéas prignal svoikh merinov. 
Uznav ot nego o priblizenii nepriyatelya, stali vsmatrivat’sya. Okazalos’, éto 
eto za nimi po pyatam sleduet s pogonei Van-khan, stelya pyl’ po severnomu 
lesistomu sklonu Mau-undurskikh vysot, éerez uroéisée Ulaan-burkhat. Cingis- 
khan Ze, edva uvidav pyl’, poimal svoego merina, zav’yuCcil i uekhal. Ese 
nemnogo —i bylo by pozdno.” [“ Ainsi il fut prévenu. Ayant pleinement 
confiance en Badai et Kislikh, la méme nuit, en hate, il informa ses gens qui 
étaient stirs et se trouvaient 4 proximité, et lui-méme, encore cette nuit, 
s’enfuit, ayant jeté tout ce qu’il avait de lourd sur lui. I] fit route par le 
versant septentrional boisé des monts Mau-undur. Dans la forét de pins du 
Mau-undur il laissa derriére lui un détachement de couverture et posta une 
garde sous le commandement de |’Uryankhadai Jelme-goa, sur lequel il se 
reposait pleinement, et lui-méme avanga plus loin. Marchant continuellement 
dans la méme direction, le second jour, au moment ow le soleil s’inclinait déja 
midi passé, il arriva 4 Kharakhaljin-elet, ou il s’arréta pour se reposer et laisser 
manger un peu les chevaux. A l’endroit ow l’on avait fait halte, le gardien 
des chevaux d’Aléidai, Cikitai-Yadir, faisant paitre ses hongres, vaguait d’en- 
droit en endroit 4 la recherche de meilleure nourriture [pour ses chevaux]. II 
remarqua la poussiére de l’ennemi qui approchait suivant de pres par la région 
d’Ulaan-burkhat. Persuadé que c’était l’ennemi qui approchait, il se mit 
aussit6t & chasser devant lui ses hongres. Ayant été informés par lui de 
l’approche de l’ennemi, [les gens de Cingis] commencérent 4 examiner. (78) 
Il fut avéré que c’était Van-khan qui leur était sur les talons avec des 
pousuivants, soulevant de la poussiére sur le versant septentrional boisé des 
hauteurs Mau-undur, [et passant] par la région d’Ulaan-burkhat. A peine 
Cingis-khan eut-il vu la poussiére, qu’il prit son hongre, se mit 4 imposer les 
charges et partit. Encore un peu et c’était trop tard.”] 

Haenisch (p. 61): “So wurde ihm gesagt, und Tschinggis Chan glaubte 
den Worten der Beiden Badai und Kischlich. Noch in der Nacht gab er den 
zuverlassigen Leuten seiner naichsten Umgebung Bescheid. Sich zu erleichtern, 
entledigten sie sich aller ihrer Sachen und machten sich noch in der Nacht auf 
die Flucht. Wahrend sie an der Schattenseite des Gebirges Mao-undur dahin- 
ritten, schickte er Spaiher aus, indem er den Dschelme cho’a von den Uriang- 


(78) En note: Poslali razvedku “ils envoyérent [des gens] en reconnaissance ”. 
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334 ANTOINE MOSTAERT 


chat auf den er sich verlassen konnte, zur Nachhut machte. Auf diesem Zug 
ritten ‘sie weiter bis zum Mittag des nachsten Tages, bis die Sonne schrag 
stand, und machten dann bei dem Sande Chalachaldschit Halt zu einer 
Essensrast. Wiahrend sie rasteten, kamen Tschigidai und Yadir, von Altschidai 
mit der Hiitung der Wallache beauftragt, und berichteten: ‘Als wir unsere 
Wallache, jeder seines Weges, im frischen Grase weideten, sahen wir hinten 
den Staub des Feindes, der vor dem Mao undur iiber Hula’an buruchat 
daherkommt. Da wir uns sagten, dass der Feind kommt, haben wir unsere 
Pferde hergetrieben. Der Feind ist da!’ Als man auf diese Meldung aus- 
schaute, erblickte man in der Ferne Staub an der Vorderseite des Mao undur, 
bei Hula’an buruchat entlang, und sagte: ‘Das ist Ongchan, der da hinter 
uns hergesetzt kommt!’ Da liess Tschinggis Chan, als er den Staub gesehen, 
seine Pferde greifen und beladen und ritt ab. Hatten sie den Staub nicht 
gesehen, so wiren sie iiberrascht worden.” 

Pelliot (p. 184): “Quand on lui eut parlé ainsi, Cinggis-qahan, accordant 
hommes de confiance qui se trouvaient pres de lui, et s’allégeant, abandonnant 
tout ce qu'il avait, il se mit en mouvement et s’échappa dans la nuit. 
Avangant par l’arriére du Mau-iindiir, il confia 4 |’Uriangqadai Jalma-qo’a 
larriere du Mau-iindiir, et laissant ainsi derriére lui une arriére-garde et 
établissant des postes de veilleurs, il avanga. En avangant ainsi, le lendemain 
aprés-midi, quand le soleil s’inclinait, on arriva aux Qalaqaljit-alaét et on 
descendit de cheval pour y faire halte. Pendant qu’on faisait halte, Cigidai et 
Yadir, qui faisaient paitre les chevaux d’Aléidai, alors qu’ils allaient faisant 
paitre leurs chevaux au vert par groupes, apercurent la poussiére de ]’ennemi 
qui arrivait par derriére en longeant les Hula’an-burugat en avant du Mau- 
iindiir. Disant ‘ L’ennemi arrive’, ils vinrent en chassant [devant eux] leurs 
chevaux. Au mots de ‘ L’ennemi arrive ’, on regarda et on dit: ‘C’est Ong-qan 
qui souléve de la poussiére en longeant les Hula’an-burugat en avant du 
Mau-iindiir et qui s’en vient 4 notre poursuite’’. Alors Cinggis-qahan, ayant 
vu la poussiére, fit prendre et charger les chevaux et monta a cheval. Avant 
méme qu’on n’ett rien vu, []’ennemi] arriva soudain.” 


Faisons d’abord quelques remarques sur le texte mongol. 

L’expression kelen ki-, que M. Haenisch a trés bien traduite 
par “Bescheid geben” se rencontre encore au § 104. II n’est 
donc pas nécessaire de corriger ki’ed en ke’ed, comme le propose 
M. Haenisch (MNT, p. 113). 

Yau ke “ effets, tout ce qu’on a avec soi, bagages, objets qui 
vous appartiennent ”. L’équivalent ordos est jw k‘w (< ja’u k‘e’ii) . 
Voir Dict. ord., p. 407a. Cf. F. W. Cleaves, The sino-mongolian 
inscription of 1335 in memory of Chang Ying-jm, HJAS 13[1950], 
p. 116, note 107. L’équivalent daghur est je‘k‘é “éto nibud’” 
[““ quelque chose, n’importe quoi”] (N. N. Poppe, Dagurskoe 
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narecie, Leningrad, 1930, p. 82.) Ici nous voyons ja’u devenu je 
sous l’influence de ke. 

Gerii. Le mot est intéressant du point de vue sémantique. Lu 
keriti dans nos dictionnaires, il y est donné comme signifiant 
“ bosquets ou foréts qui sont derriere les montagnes” (Kowa- 
lewski, p. 2514b) ; WH chan heou mi lin “ forét épaisse der- 
riere une montagne” (Qayan-u biéigsen manju mongyol kitad 
tisitig yurban jiil-tin ayalyu neyilegsen toli biéig, chap. 28, f. 28v) . 
De son coté le dictionnaire explicatif mandchou-mongol Manju 
tigen-ti toli bicig (vol. 19, f. 33r) le définit comme suit: Ayulan-u 
aru-yin eteged-tiir iyéu kit kii-iyer uryuysan-i inu kerii kememiii; 
basa éaydausu kememiii “Ce qui sur le coté postérieur d’une 
montagne croit par groupes massifs on l’appelle kerii; on l’appelle 
aussi €aydausu”. (79) Si nous comparons cette signification 
moderne du mot avec celle que le mot a dans |’Hist. secr., nous 
constatons qu’elle a subi une modification. En effet dans notre 
texte le mot est glosé HE pei in “ cdté nord (d’une montagne) ”. 
Il vit encore en monguor sous la forme ceri et il y a gardé son 
ancienne signification: “le cété septentrional; le coté non éclairé 
par le soleil ” (Dict. mongr.-fr., p. 133) . 

Kebelviiliin. La transcription chinoise a fautivement kebeli’- 
tirtin. M. Kozin a corrigé en kelweriulun (p. 250) et kelberigiiliin 
(p. 448) . M. Haenisch a gardé la transcription fautive kebeli’urun 
dans MNT, p. 44, tout en écrivant kelber’ulgu dans son Worterb. 
zu MNT (p. 97). Quant a Pelliot, il écrit ka[l]bali’iiriin et en note 
kdlbalviliin? Cette correction faite par les trois traducteurs n’a 
pas de raison d’étre. Elle leur a été suggérée par le mot du mon- 
gol écrit kelberi-“ s’incliner ”. La forme correcte est kebeliviiliin, 
qui est le converbum modale de kebeli’iil-, causatif de kebeli-. Ce 
dernier mot est attesté dans le Mukaddimat al-Adab (p. 238b) 
au sens de “ descendre sur un coté” (dit d’une couverture mise 
sur le dos d’un cheval) , ainsi que dans le Houa i i iw (IIb, 12v) 
ou il signifie “ s’incliner vers ”. I] faut donc traduire naran kebeli’- 
tiliin par “ laissant le soleil s’incliner ” ou “ attendant jusqu’a ce 
que le soleil s’inclinat ” et non comme l’ont fait M. Kozin (“au 


(79) Le Qayan-u biéigsen . . . ayalyu neyilegsen toli bicig (chap. 28, f. 28v) donne 
pour ce mot la forme éandausu. 
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moment ou le soleil s’inclinait”’) et Pelliot (“quand le soleil 
s‘inclinait ”). La traduction de M. Haenisch “(ritten ... ,) bis 
die Sonne schrag stand, (und machten dann . . .)” doit étre 
considérée comme correcte. 

Aytas adw’ula’ulsun “les gardiens des hongres ”’. Le mot adw’- 
ula’ulsun est un nom dérivé du verbe adw’ula- (mo. aduyula-) 
“ garder le bétail; paitre des bestiaux tout en les surveillant ”, au 
moyen du suffixe -’ulsun (mo. -yulsun). (80) Les mots aytas 
adwula’ulsun présentent une construction extrémement rare en 
mongol: un nom d’agent, non participe, qui a un complément 
direct. On retrouve la méme construction dans l’expression que 
nous rencontrons au § 214 de l’Hist. secr.: sayi erviilsiin “ men- 
diant ”, m. 4 m. “ chercheur de bonnes choses’. (81) Cette con- 
struction, qui rappelle la tournure latine orator justa (Plaute) 
“celui qui demande des choses justes ” (J. Vendryes, Le langage, 
Paris 1921, p. 151) , en differe seulement par le fait qu’en mongol 
le complément direct n’est pas mis a4 l’accusatif, mais reste au 
cas absolu. 

Comparons maintenant, pour quelques passages de notre texte, 
les trois traductions entre elles. 

M. Kozin, 4 l’encontre des deux autres traducteurs, qui, avec 
raison, se sont tenus & la glose, a pris le mot gerii dans son sens 
moderne. M. Kozin a en outre fait des gardiens de chevaux 
Cigidei et Yadir une seule et méme personne, malgré la glose 
(chacun des deux noms est glosé par A% jen ming “nom de 
personne ”), la version continue (#2 Cigidei et autres) et 
le mss. d’Ulan-batur (Ciketei Jidar yoyar “ Ciketei et Jidar, tous 
deux ” — Kozin, p. 371). (82) 

M. Haenisch a oublié de traduire les mots Mau tindiir-iin gerii- 
de. Le méme auteur regarde tout le passage jiiyile jiyile .. . 


(80) Pour ce suffixe cf. W. Kotwicz, Contributions aux études altaiques, Collectanea 
orientalia, Nr. 2, p. 36 et M. Lewicki Les inscriptions mongoles inédites en écriture 
carrée, Coll. or., Nr. 12, p. 60. 

(81) Glosé SEH hao sin ti “quelqu’un qui cherche de bonnes choses” et 
rendu dans la version continue par 2 A$ AY sin i cheu ti “ quelqu’un qui cherche 
des habits et de la nourriture ”. 

(82) Le Cheng ou ts’in tcheng low (op. cit., f. 46r) mentionne aussi deux gardiens 
de chevaux. II] les nomme Taitu et Yeder. 
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aytas-iyan hiilde’ed irejii comme étant des paroles dites par les 
deux gardiens de chevaux. Le mss. d’Ulan-batur, qui, d’aprés la 
transcription de M. Kozin (p. 371), porte Ciketei Jidar yoyar 
Ogiileriin: jiiyile jiiyile (jélge) -diir, etc. semble lui donner raison. 
Mais il faut faire observer que le mot égiileriin (= tigiileriin) est 
tres probablement une interpolation, puisque les mss. de |’Hist. 
secr. en transcription chinoise ignorent ce mot. I] semble étre 
plus naturel de regarder comme paroles dites par les deux gar- 
diens de chevaux les seuls mots dayin giirba, et de voir dans ce 
qui les précéde une description des circonstances dans lesquelles 
elles ont été prononcées. C’est ce qu’ont fait Pelliot et M. Kozin. 
Quant aux mots aytas-iyan hiilde’ed irejii, si, comme le pense M. 
Haenisch, ils faisaient partie des paroles dites par Cigidei et Yadir, 
ils seraient probablement suivis du mot ke’ejii’iii ou ke’eba “ ils 
dirent ” marquant la fin du discours rapporté. 

Les mots Tediii ese iije’esii gened biile’ei ont été traduits de 
trois facons différentes: “ Encore un peu et c’était trop tard ” 
(Kozin) ; “ Hatten sie den Staub nicht gesehen, so waren sie 
iiberrascht worden ” (Haenisch) ; “ Avant méme qu’on n’eiit rien 
vu, [l’ennemi] arriva soudain ” (Pelliot). La traduction de M. —_ 
Kozin n’en est pas une, puisqu’elle ne répond a rien de ce que 
dit le texte mongol. Celle de Pelliot est indéfendable. Elle ne 
rend en effet pas ce que dit l’original. Quant a celle de M. 
Haenisch, elle rend bien le sens général du mongol, mais il faut 
dire que “ so waren sie iiberrascht worden ” n’est pas une traduc- 
tion des mots gened biile’ei. En effet le fait de cette surprise 
éventuelle n’est pas mentionnée dans la phrase. Ce qui y est 
mentionné, c’est le fait que Cinggis et ses gens étaient gened, ce 
qui aurait eu comme suite d’étre pris au dépourvu. Gened est le 
pluriel de genen, adjectif dont le sens est: “ qui ne pense pas a se 
prémunir contre une surprise, qui ne s’attend pas a une surprise ”. 
C’est ce que la traduction interlinéaire rend par #48 pou siang 
“n’y pensant pas” (p. ex. au $ 104 genen biikiii-tiir “ alors que 
nous n’y pensions pas”, mots glosés par #48ARSFFA “a un 
moment oii nous n’y pensions pas”), ou par AE pou i “ne s’y 
attendant pas”, comme dans le passage qui nous occupe. (83) 
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(83) Le mot gened se rencontre encore aux §§ 184, 185, 240, 247 et y est 4 chaque 
fois glosé par RE 
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Il faut donc traduire la phrase elliptique Tediii ese iije’esii gened 
biile’ei par: “Si 4 ce moment on ne s’était apercu [de l’approche 
de l’ennemi, on aurait été pris au dépourvu, car] on ne s’y attendait 
pas.” 

L’ordos Genen signifie “ négligent 4 se prémunir contre une sur- 
prise” (Dict. ord., p. 259a). C’est aussi ce sens que Sayang- 
secen attache 4 ce mot dans le passage allitéré suivant que je cite 
d’aprés un manuscrit rapporté de chez les Ordos: Genen sayuqui 
ulus-i genedte dauliju abun amtasiju, genedekii tiget Ambayai-ban 
endegiirleljii, ger-tegen sayun bardamnaqu cinu yayun (chez 
Schmidt, p. 90, 1. 4) “ Alors que tu as pris gout a t’emparer a 
limproviste de peuples qui négligent de se prémunir contre une 
surprise, tu t’es mépris sur ton Ambayai qui ne se laisse pas sur- 
prendre; 4 quoi riment tes fanfaronnades proférées tandis que 
tu es assis chez toi? ” 

Le mot genen est attesté dans le Mukaddimat al-Adab (p. 170a) 
au sens de “ insouciant, négligent ”. 

Voici donc comment je traduis tout le passage: “Quand 
Cinggis-qahan eut été renseigné de cette facon, donnant créance 
aux paroles des deux, Badai et KiSiliy, aprés qu’il eut, encore 
pendant la nuit, communiqué la nouvelle aux gens de confiance 
qui se trouvaient dans son voisinage immédiat, s’allégeant et 
abandonnant tout ce qu’il avait avec lui, il prit la fuite et, la 
[méme] nuit, se mit en mouvement. Tout en avangant [faisant 
route] par le versant septentrional du Mau-iindiir, sur le versant 
septentrional[-méme] du Mau-iindiir, comme il avait confiance 
en Jelme-qo’a des Urianggqad, il le fit arriére-garde sur son arrieére, 
et, placant des guetteurs, il avanga. Continuant cette marche en 
avant, le lendemain 4 midi, attendant jusqu’a ce que le soleil 
sinclinat, quand il fut arrivé aux sables [qui ont nom] Qalaqaljid, 
il s’arréta pour se reposer et manger. Pendant qu’on se reposait 
et mangeait, tandis que Cigidei et Yadir, les gardiens des hongres 
d’Aléidai, allaient, chacun de son cété, faisant paitre leurs hongres 
au vert, ils apercurent la poussiére de l’ennemi qui venait 4 la 
poursuite, suivant le versant méridional du Mau-iindiir en pas- 
sant par Hula’an-burugad. Disant: ‘L’ennemi est arrivé’, ils 
vinrent chassant devant eux leurs hongres. Quand aux mots 
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‘L’ennemi est arrivé’ on regarda, observant la poussiére suivant 
le versant méridional du Mau-iindiir et passant par Hula’an- 
buruqad, on dit: ‘ C’est 14 Ong-qan qui vient 4 notre poursuite ’. 
(84) Alors Cinggis-qan ayant vu la poussiére, fit prendre ses 
hongres et ayant imposé les charges monta a cheval. Si a ce 
moment on ne s’était pas apercu [de l’approche de |’ennemi, on 
aurait été pris au dépourvu, car] on ne s’y attendait pas.” 

Que j’aie traduit les mots iije’esii . . . to’osun qarqaju de la 
fagon dont je I’ai fait, c’est parce que la version interlinéaire rend 
le verbe garqa- (?qarya-) par & wang “regarder (un objet 
éloigné) ”. C’est ce qui justifie aussi la traduction de M. Haenisch, 
qui rend garqajwu par “ erblickte man in der Ferne”’. En réaliteé, 
si l’on tient compte du fait que l’action de regarder est déja 
exprimée par le mot iije’esii et que Hula’an-buruqad da’arin 
to’osun qarqaju est une construction plutot extraordinaire (85) 
au cas ou l’on doive traduire garqa-par “ regarder ”, l’on pourrait 
peut-étre se demander si l’auteur de la traduction interlinéaire 


(84) Ong-qan tere nekejii ayisun ajwui m. a m.: “Ong-qan celui-la vient poursui- 
vant”. Le mot tere semble avoir ici pour fonction d’attirer ]’attention sur le mot qui 
précéde. Cf. § 257 Jebe tere odéu gan Melig-iin balayad da’ariju iilii kinden yada’un 
nogcijiv'ii. “ Jebe donc alla et passant par les villes du qan Melig, sans y toucher il 
passa, en restant a l’extérieur.” Cf. aussi ord. 67 t5% t‘ere ju k‘izi win “ hola! qu’est 
ce que tu fais donc?” (Dict. ord., p. 660a). 

(85) Pour da’arin to’osun, cf. §170 Uru’ud Mangyud ke’en irgen 
Uru’ud et Mangyud”, mots remplacés dans le mss. d’Ulan-batur (Kozin, p. 371) par 
Uruyud Mangyud kemekii irgen id. Cet emploi du converbum modale en fonction 
de nomen verbale adjectivum, qui déja dans |’Hist. secr. semble n’étre qu’une sur- 
vivance d’un emploi plus libre de la forme en -m dans l’ancienne langue, s’entend 
encore dans quelques énigmes ordos. P. ex. nagit néigit mubu “arbre qui se balance 


et se balance encore”. Voir Teates or. ord., LX; p. 419, no. 113; (Folkl. ord., p. 471); 
cf. G. J. Ramstedt, Uber die Konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolischen, p. 108. 

Pour un exemple de cet emploi en mongol littéraire du XVII° siécle, voir le Manju- 
yin tinen mayad qauli (TH PETER . VII, f. 92v-93r: . . . basa Mongyol ulus-tur. 
gan ecige-yin el ulus-tur el. Gsiyetii ulus-tur Gsiyelen sedkil tigei yabubasu. basa 
ijayur-un aga degiiner-i sedkijii. qoyar sedkil baribasu. Enggeder namayi Tngri 
buruyusiyaju nigiil kiirtiiget. “. .. et si, par rapport aux peuples mongols, je me 
comporte de fagon que je ne vive pas en paix avec les peuples avec lesquels [mon] 
pére le qan vit en paix et que je ne haisse pas les peuples qu'il a pris en haine, et si, 
me souvenant de [mes] fréres ainés et cadets d’autrefois, je nourris deux affections, que 
le Ciel me réprimande, moi Enggeder, et que je sois coupable de péché! ” 

Ici nous voyons ésiyelen, conv. mod. de dsiyele- “hair” (Kowalewski, p. 514b), 
employé en fonction d’épithéte déterminant le substantif sedkil. 
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n’a pas attribué a tort & garqa-, — verbe non attesté ailleurs, que 
je sache — le sens de gara- “ regarder ”, mot qui dans |’Hist. secr. 
est de méme glosé par # wang (p. ex. au § 183) et si garga- ne 
doit pas étre interprété en yarya-. Cette derniére lecture est 
celle 4 laquelle se sont arrétés M. Kozin et Pelliot. Le premier dit 
en effet: “Soulevant de la poussiére ” et le second: “ qui souléve 
de la poussiére ”. L’expression to’osun yarya- “ faire sortir (= sou- 
lever) de la poussiére ”, que le mss. d’Ulan-batur (Kozin, p. 371) 
remplace par toyusun yar- (l’intransitif yar- pour le transitif 
yarya-; cf. ce qui a été dit plus haut 4 propos du mot yarwysan-tur 
du § 70; voir passage VI) est d’ailleurs une expression dont |’exis- 
tence ne peut étre mise en doute. Ajoutons aussi que Békekesik 
(p. 186) et Altanwaéir (p. 85) lisent tous les deux yaryaju; de 
méme Shiratori: yaryazu (= yaryaju). (86) 

Au cas donc oui il faille lire to’osun yaryaju “ soulevant de la 
poussiére ”, ce que toutefois 4 cause de la glose je ne considére pas 
comme trés probable, c’est Ong-qan qui est sujet de da’arin et de 
yaryaju et il faut traduire la phrase comme suit: “Quand aux 
mots ‘ L’ennemi est arrivé’ on regarda, on dit: ‘ C’est la Ong-qan, 
qui par le versant meéridional du Mau-iindiir et passant par 
Hula’an-burugad, en soulevant de la poussiére, vient 4 notre 
poursuite ’.” 

XXIX.— Paroles dites par Ong-qan 4a l’occasion d’une blessure 
recue par son fils Senggiim au cours d’un engagement entre l’armée 
kereyid et celle de Cinggis: 


$174 Hilugqadyuyu (87) metii-tiir hiluqadba; qalyuyu metii- 


(86) Shiratori Kurakichi, Onyaku-mébun-genché-hishi, A romanised representation 
of the Yiian-ch‘ao-pi-shih (A secret history of the Mongols) in its original Mongolian 
sound, Tokyé, 1942, chap. VI, f. 2b. 

Il est bon de noter qu’au §173 nous lisons, se rapportant au méme événement 
raconté au § 170, la phrase contournée suivante dans laquelle se rencontre |’expression 
to’osun yar- (le verbe ‘yar- étant employé ici intransitivement): Dayisun-u to’osun 
Ginaysi Mau-iindiir-iin ebiir-iyer Hula’an-boruqad jiig to’osun urtu-da yaréu éinaysi 
yorciba “La poussiére de l’ennemi, [se mouvant] dans la direction opposée, par le 
versant meéridional du Mau-iindiir, se dirigeant vers Hula’an-boruqad, [cette] pous- 
siére, s’élevant en longue trainée, s’est éloignée dans la direction opposée.” 

(87) Je pense qu’il faut lire ici -yw et non -i-w. C’est ce qu’on peut conclure des 
transcriptions dggiiyii ($155), hirijegiiyii (§178), iigiilegdegiiyii (§ 271), ete., ou 
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tiir qalqun bolun qayiran kGiin~i minu qaéar-tur qada’asun 
qada’ulba. 

Ce passage a été traduit comme suit: 

Kozin (p. 132; trad. en prose) “Tem, kto éerestur zanozist,— ¢erestur i 
popadaet. Tem, kto zanozist, — zanoza i popala: vot i milomu synku moemu 
v Séeku zanozu (gvozd’) zagnali.” [“ A ceux qui [sont] trop querelleurs — il 
en survient juste de trop. A ceux qui [sont] querelleurs — un éclat de bois est 
juste survenu: voila qu’ils ont enfoncé un éclat (clou) dans la joue de mon 
cher petit ”.] 

Haenisch (p. 64): “Wo wir doch wohl nicht reizen durften, haben wir 
gereizt. Wo wir doch wohl nicht kampfen durften, haben wir gekimpft, und 
dabei hat man, ach, meinem Sohne einen Nagel durch die Wange genagelt! ” 

Pelliot (p. 187): “On les a piqués comme gens qu’on peut piquer; on les a 
excités comme gens qu’on peut exciter; hélas! ils ont cloué un clou sur la 
joue de mon fils.” 


Concernant ces traductions, il faut faire remarquer ce qui suit: 
Celle de M. Kozin, du moins pour ce qui regarde la premiere 
partie, ne répond 4 rien de ce que dit le texte mongol. M. Kozin 
a d’ailleurs changé, sans aucune raison, le texte de la transcription 
chinoise en Hilu qatqutan metu-tur | Hilu qat (qu) ba! | Qalqutan 
metu-tur | Qalqun bolun (p. 252), mots dont j’ai en vain taché 
de découvrir le sens. (88) Quant aux deux autres traducteurs, ce 
qui a fait difficulté dans ce passage allitéré ce sont les mots 
hiluqadyuyu metii-tiir et qalyuyu metii-tir. Il faut d’abord faire 
remarquer que ces mots constituent non des compléments in- 
directs, mais des compléments circonstanciels de temps, -tiir 
n’étant pas ici suffixe du datif mais du locatif (localisation dans 
le temps) , comme I’indique d’ailleurs la traduction interlinéaire, 
qui rend -tiir par 3 li “dans”. C’est ce qu’a fait trés bien res- 
sortir M. Haenisch, qui écrit: “ Wo wir doch . . .”, au contraire 
de Pelliot. 


nous voyons le suff. du nom. futuri -gii et non -kiii. Cf. aussi kéndelediiyii (§ 177). 
Cette particule interrogative -yu s’entend aussi en ordos sous les formes -ji, “J: tt 


SuD-ji, GanDdzugu‘t'd-ji “es-tu sans bagages, ou as-tu des bagages?” (Dict. ord., 
i “ae < <<< < 


p. 405a). 

(88) Shiratori “corrige” aussi le mot galyuyu en gadqu-ju (op. cit., chap. VI, f. 
16a) bien que plus haut (§111) il ait lu correctement galqu bolun (chap. III, f. 18a). 
Bokekedik (p. 142) et Altanwaéir (p. 89) ont aussi changé arbitrairement le texte. 
Quant au mss. d’Ulan-batur, il donne ici un texte altéré. 
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Il faut en outre faire observer que les verbes hiluqadyu (? 
hiluyadyu) “ exciter” et qalyu “provoquer” (moins correcte- 
ment “ exciter” [Pelliot], “ kampfen ” [Haenisch]) apparaissent 
dans notre texte munis de la particule interrogative. Cette forme 
interrogative qu’ont les deux verbes, aucun des deux auteurs ne 
l’a rendue dans sa traduction: ils ont en effet suivi ici, non le 
texte mongol, mais la version chinoise continue qui dit 4¥¥) #& lid 
fy A 4s lett ©“ Quelqu’un que nous ne pouvions pas provoquer, 
nous l’avons provoqué ”. 

Une autre inexactitude que nous trouvons cette fois chez les 
trois traducteurs est qu’ils n’ont pas rendu la forme causative 
qu’a dans notre texte le verbe gada-, bien que la traduction con- 
tinue n’ait pas manqué de le faire: &ZT8T T “ [nous] avons été 
cause qu’on a enfoncé un clou ”. 

Je traduis donc comme suit ces paroles par lesquelles Ong-qan 
se reproche 4 lui-méme de ne pas y avoir regardé 4 deux fois 
avant d’attaquer Cinggis et d’avoir ainsi été cause que son fils 
Senggiim a été blessé 4 la joue par une fleche: “ Dans des circon- 
stances ot il semble [que nous aurions di nous demander: | 
*[L’Jexciterons-nous? ’, nous [I’]avons excité. En [le] provoquant 
dans des circonstances ou il semble [que nous aurions dai nous 
demander: | ‘{Le] provoquerons-nous? ’, nous avons hélas! été 
cause qu’on a enfoncé un clou dans la joue de mon fils.” 


XXX.— Cinggis envoie Jiiréedei soumettre quelques chefs 
unggirad. Ceux-ci se soumettent sans combat. 


$176 Qalqa-yin Buyur-na’ur-tur Cidquyu hujaur-a Terge 
Amel-ten Unggirad bui ke’en medejii Siiréedefil-yi Uru’ud-iyar 
ileba. Ileriin Unggirad irgen erte tidiir-eée je-yin jisti-’er 6kin-ti 
Gngge’er ké’esii elsed je, miid bulya inu ké’esti qadquldud je bida 
ke’ ejii ile’esii Jiiréedei-tiir elsen oroju’ui. Elsen oroydaju Cinggis- 
qahan ya’u ber anu ese kéndeba. 

Ce passage est traduit comme suit: 


Kozin (p. 188): “ Znaya, ¢to v nizov’yakh Khalkhi, v tom meste, gde ona 
vpadaet v Buyur-naur, kocuet plemya Terge-Amel’ten-Ungirat, on otryadil k 
nim Czuréedaya s Uruudcami i dal takoi nakaz: ‘Esli oni pomnyat svoyu 
pesn’: 
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My Ungiratskoe plemya 
S davnikh vremen znamenity 
Krasoyu i statnost’yu dev ... 


esli pomnyat, to oboidemsya s nimi po-khorosemu. Esli Ze oni vykazut 
nepokorstvo, to budem bit’sya!’ Mirno vstupil k nim Czuréedai i mirno byl 
prinyat. A potomu Cingis-khan nikogo i niéego u nikh ne tronul.” [“ Sachant 
que dans les régions de la Khalkha inférieure, 4 l’endroit ot elle se décharge 
dans le Buyur-naur, nomadisait la tribu Tergen-Amelten-Ungirat, il détacha 
vers elle Juréedai avec les Uruud et [lui] donna I’ordre suivant: ‘S’ils se 
souviennent de leur chanson: 


Nous autres, la tribu Ungirat, 
De vieille date réputés 
Pour la beauté et la belle forme des filles .. . 


s’'ils s{’en] souviennent, dans ce cas nous les traiterons excellemment. S’ils 
manifestent de la désobeissance, alors nous nous battrons!’ Juréedai entra 
chez eux pacifiquement et fut recu pacifiquement. Et pour cette raison 
Cingis-khan ne toucha ni 4 personne ni 4 rien qui leur appartenait.”] 
Haenisch (p. 65): “ Da er erfahren hatte, dass an dem Einfluss der Chalcha 
in den See Buyiir sich die Unggirat mit Terge und Amel aufhielten, schickte 
er Dschurtschedai mit den Uru’ut dorthin und liess sagen: ‘Wenn das 
Unggirat-Volk noch an das Heiratsabkommen von friiher denkt “nach dem 
Aussehen der Nichten und der Schénheit der Téchter ”, dann soll es sich 
unterwerfen! Wenn sie aber an Fehde denken, wollen wir kampfen!’ Auf 
diese Botschaft unterwarfen sie sich dem Dschurtschedai. Da sie in Frieden 
aufgenommen wurden, liess Tschinggis Chan alles bei ihnen unberiihrt.” 
Pelliot (p. 188): “{Cinggis-qahan], sachant qu’a l’endroit méme ou le 
[fleuve] Qalqa se jette dans le Biiyiir-na’ur, il y avait les Onggirat avec 
Targi-Amil et autres, leur envoya Jiiréadai avec ses Uru’ut. En |’envoyant, 
il dit: ‘Comme le peuple Onggirat depuis longtemps a de beaux petits- 
enfants du cété de la mére et de jolies filles, qu’il se soumette; s’il se révolte, 
nous le combattrons.’ Jiiréidai étant envoyé avec ces mots, [les Onggirat] se 
soumirent. Comme ils s’étaient soumis, Cinggis-qahan ne toucha 4 rien d’eux.” 


Dans ces trois traductions nous voyons que les mots Terge 
Amel-ten Unggirad ont été rendus de trois fagons différentes. M. 
Kozin, dont la traduction de tout le paragraphe est en grande 
partie une paraphrase, les rend par “la tribu Terge-Amelten- 
Ungirat ”. M. Haenisch dit: “ die Unggirat mit Terge und Amel ”, 
et Pelliot traduit “les Onggirat avec Targi-Amal et autres ”. 
Aucune de ces traductions n’est correcte, et, pour ce qui regarde 
les deux derniéres, nous y voyons le méme contresens, causé par 
linterprétation erronée de l’enclitique -ten, que nous avons con- 
staté plus haut & propos de la traduction qu’a faite M. Haenisch 
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des mots Sirya ayta-tan naiman mori du § 90 “ die acht Pferde 
mit dem silbergrauen Wallach dabei”, alors qu’il faut traduire 
“es huit chevaux, les hongres isabelle”. Ici, dans notre texte du 
§ 176, l'emploi de I’enclitique est le méme que dans § 99 Temiijin- 
tan ko’iid, mots que Pelliot, comme je |’ai fait observer plus 
haut, dans la note 24, a rendus correctement par: “ Les fils, 
Tamiijin et les autres”. Il faut donc traduire ici: “les [chefs] 
unggirad, Terge, Amel et autres ”’. 

M. Kozin ne semble pas s’étre apercu que Terge et Amel sont 
des noms de personnes, tandis que Pelliot ne voit dans Terge 
Amel qu’une seule et méme personne, bien que dans la traduction 
interlinéaire chaque nom soit glosé par A4%4 “nom de per- 
sonne”’, (89) 

Voici comment je traduis le passage qui nous occupe: “[Cing- 
gis-qahan] sachant qu’a l’endroit précis ot la Khalkha se déverse 
dans le lac Buyur il y avait les [chefs] unggirad, Terge, Amel et 
autres, [leur] envoya Jiiréedei avec les Uru’ud. (90) En l’en- 
voyant, comme il []’Javait envoyé avec les mots: ‘S’ils se disent: 
“Le peuple Unggirad, de vieille date, [a subsisté, non par la force 
des armes mais] par la bonne mine des filles de [ses] filles et par 
la beauté de [ses] filles ”, ils se soumettront; si les mémes disent 
“Révolte! (=nous ne nous soumettons pas)”, nous livrerons 
bataille ’, ils firent leur soumission 4 Jiiréedei. Comme ils avaient 
fait leur soumission, Cinggis-qahan ne toucha & quoi que ce fat 
qui était & eux ”. . 

Pour le génitif du pronom de la 3° personne accompagnant un 


(89) Amel est probablement a lire Emel. Cf. §141 Unggirad-un Dergeg Emel 
Alqui-tan “ Dergeg, Emel, Alqui et autres des Unggirad”. (Le mss. d’Ulan-batur 
porte Terge Emel Alqui, Kozin, p. 358). Dans P. Pelliot et L. Hambis, Histoire des 
campagnes de Gengis khan, Cheng-wou ts’in-tcheng lou, tome I, Leiden, 1951, pp. 
407-409, Terge-Emel est considéré aussi comme étant le nom d’un seul et méme chef 
unggirad. Ceci semble impliquer que les auteurs, qui 4 la p. 407 renvoient 4 une 
note a paraitre dans le volume suivant, sont d’avis que les traducteurs de |’Hist. 
secr. se sont trompés en faisant de Terge-Amel deux personnes distinctes. 

(90) A l’encontre de tous les manuscrits connus et aussi du mss. d’Ulan-batur 
(Kozin, p. 451), la version chinoise continue dit ici que Jiiréedei fut envoyé a la 
téte des Uru’ud et des Mangyud. Cf. ce que dit Pelliot (Sirolya ~ Siralya, dans TP, 
XXXVII [1944], p. 103, note) de cette version: “La version chinoise continue, que 
je considére comme probablement antérieure 4 la traduction interlinéaire et qui en 


” 


tout cas n’en dépend pas .. .”. 
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conditionnel, cf. § 24 tikii’esii inu tikiisiigei, aasu inu asuyai “ s'il 
meurt, je mourrai; s‘il vit, je vivrai” (91); § 253 Fuqanw bulya 
sedki esti ha’uludqun, else’ esii inu giji’ar balayad anu da arin... 
“si Fuqanu songe a se révolter (= 4 resister) , jetez-vous sur lui; 
s'il se soumet, faisant route par leurs (= des Jiiréed) villes fron- 
tiéres .. .”. Dans le texte du § 176 on s’attendrait a miid bulya 
anu ké’esii, mais ce passage n’est pas l’unique endroit de |’Hist. 
secr. ou inu est employé pour anu. Cf. § 249 sayid-i inu “ les 
bons (= les meilleurs) d’entre eux (= d’entre les faucons) ”. 


XXXI. — Interpellation adressée 4 Ong-qan par Cinggis. 


$177 ... Qan eéige minu ya’un Cimar-tur nama aywulba Ci. 
Aywulyu bd’esii ma’un koiid-iyen ma’un berined-iyen nuyir 
gangyan yekin ili aywulu ci. Ding sauqui iseri boyunidqaju 
de’egsi yarqui huni doliisgejii yekin teyin aywulba Gi. Qan ecige 
minu yaljiryuyu giiiin-e qadquydaba ci, kéndelediiyii gii’tin-e 
kékviildeba éi. 

Ce passage, qui en partie a déja été cité et traduit plus haut 
& propos d’une phrase du § 83, a été rendu comme suit par les 
trois traducteurs: 

Kozin (p. 134): “C€to eto ty, khan i otec moi, vzdumal pugat’ nas vo 
gneve svoem? Esli uz nuzno bylo kogo napugat’, tak éto by tebe ne potrevozit’ 
sladkikh snov u durnykh rebyat svoikh da u durnykh nevestok? S éego eto 
ty tak pugaes’, éto pod siden’em skam’i osedayut, a kverkhu idus¢ii dym v 
storony razletaetsya? . . . to s toboyu, batyuska moi, khan? 

Il’ mutyat tebya lukavye, 
Il’ rasstroili nepravye? 


Il’ mutyat tebya neistovye, 
Il’ naus’kali zavistlivye? ” 


[“ Qu’y a-t-il done que mon khan et pére se soit mis en téte de nous effrayer 
dans sa colére? Si déja c’était nécessaire d’effrayer quelqu’un, ne pourrais-tu 
le faire de fagon 4 ne pas troubler les doux songes de tes mauvais garcons 
et de tes mauvaises brus? A cause de quoi [les] effraies-tu de telle fagon que 
sous l’action de s’asseoir [dessus] les banes s’affaissent, et que la fumée qui va 
en haut se disperse sur le c6té? 


Que t’est-il arrivé, mon pére, khan? 
Est-ce que des démons t’excitent, 


(91) Cf. F. W. Cleaves dans le compte rendu du livre de M. Haenisch Die geheime 
Geschichte der Mongolen, HJAS vol. 12 [1949], 3-4, p. 505. 
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Est-ce que des iniques ont mis le désaccord 
{entre nous]? 

Est-ce que des frénétiques t’excitent, 

Est-ce que des envieux ont excité? ”] 


Haenisch (p. 65): “Mein Kénig und Vater, durch welchen Arger bist du 
dazu gekommen, mich so zu erschrecken? Wenn du jemand schrecken willst, 
warum schreckst du nicht deine iiblen Séhne und bésen Schwiegertéchter aus 
dem tiefen Schlafe? Den Stuhl, auf dem ich immer sitze, hat man niedrig 
gemacht, den Rauch, der nach oben aufsteigt, hat man zerstreut. Warum hast 
du mich so erschreckt? Mein Ké6nig und Vater, ob du von einem aussen- 
stehenden Manne aufgereizt worden bist, ob du von einem quer stehenden 
Manne aufgehetzt worden bist? ” 

Pelliot (p. 188): “O gan mon pére, pourquoi m’as-tu effrayé de tes griefs? 
Si tu viens 4 m’effrayer, n’effrayes-tu pas mes misérables fils, mes misérables 
brus, qui voudraient dormir en paix? Quand [mes] gens sont étendus bas sur 
la couche ott ils reposent, quand leur fumée se disperse en montant vers le 
haut, pourquoi les as-tu ainsi effrayés? Qan mon pére, n’as-tu pas été piqué 
par un homme 4-cdté, n’as-tu pas été excité par quelqu’un venant a la 
traverse? ” 


Faisons d’abord une remarque sur la transcription. MM. Hae- 
nisch et Kozin ont “corrigé” le mot ayw’ulu, le premier en 
aywuluba (p. 47) , le second en ayii’ulu(m) (p. 258) et ayuyulba 
(p. 451). Cette “ correction ” n’a pas de raison d’étre. La forme 
aywulu, glosée 1H kiao p’a “ effraie” est un présent en -u de 
aywul- “ effrayer”’.. Pour cette forme, cf. Hist. secr. § 172 ayisu, 
glosé A lai iou “vient, approche”, de ayis-, ayisu- “ venir, 
approcher ”; Hiao king mongol (MS, IV [1939], p. 327) bolu 
“est”, de bol- “ étre, devenir”’. Voir aussi N. Poppe, Die Sprache 
der mongolischen Quadratschrift und das Yiian-ch’ao pi-shi, Asia 
Major, Neue Folge I, p. 111. 

Quant a la traduction de ce passage, nous voyons que la phrase 
Aywulyu bo'’esii . . . yekin tilii ayw’ulu Gi a été traduite de trois 
facons différentes, dont aucune ne rend exactement ce que dit 
Voriginal mongol, bien qu’on doive dire que M. Kozin, tout en 
traitant le texte beaucoup trop librement, en a compris le sens 
général. Par ces paroles Cinggis reproche & Ong-qan de faire 
peur a sa famille, alors que, si vraiment Ong-qan avait des raisons 
de se plaindre de lui, il devrait se contenter d’effrayer Cinggis 
seul: “S’il faut m’effrayer, dit-il, pourquoi ne le fais-tu pas de 
facon au moins & laisser tes mauvais fils et tes mauvaises brus 
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dormir tout leur sodl?” Par les mots “tes mauvais fils et tes 
mauvaises brus” Cinggis, qui, en souvenir des relations d’anda 
qui avaient existé entre Ong-qan et Yesiigei, traite le premier de 
pere, entend tous les membres de sa famille et, tout spécialement, 
ses propres fils et brus. Cf. aussi § 164. 

La phrase Ding sauqui . . . yekin teyin aywuluba ci semble 
étre une variante du méme théme. Mais il faut avouer que le 
sens n’en est pas clair. Le mot ding, transcrit par J ting et que 
la traduction interlinéaire ne glose pas, est tres énigmatique. Vu 
qu’on a ici un passage allitéré, on s’attendrait 4 avoir un mot 
deng, mais on ne voit pas avec certitude quel sens ce mot pourrait 
avoir. Je préfére donc laisser le mot intraduit. (92) Si je com- 
prends bien la phrase, Cinggis demande & Ong-qan pourquoi il a 
effrayé “ ses fils et ses brus” a tel point qu’ils ont pris la fuite, 
abandonnant leurs tentes, dont le mobilier tomba aux mains 
d’Ong-qan et laissant s’éteindre leur feu, qui, du coup, a cessé 
de faire monter au ciel sa colonne de fumée. Cette maniére de 
comprendre le texte explique le passage correspondant de la ver- 
sion continue: AUP] AHET HERE BIBT “Pourquoi nous 
réprimander de cette facon, détruisant le bien de notre famille? ” 

Apres avoir formulé ces reproches, Cinggis demande a Ong-qan 
si peut-étre il a prété l’oreille aux discours de quelque tierce 
personne intéressée 4 semer la discorde entre eux deux: “ As-tu 
été piqué par quelqu’un qui est & cété? etc.” Ce dernier passage, 
qui a été traduit trop librement par M. Kozin, a été trés bien 
rendu par les deux autres traducteurs. 

Notons enfin que nous retrouvons au § 201, mises dans la 
bouche de Jamuya, les mémes paroles dites ici par Cinggis & 
propos de la rupture des relations d’amitié entre lui et Ong-qgan: 


(92) Faisons observer toutefois que J ting se prononce teng en cantonais (Karl- 
gren, No. 999, p. 287). Il est possible que le mot deng qu’on attend ici corresponde a 
teng “égal” du mongol écrit, d étant précisément l’initiale qu’on attend au cas ot ce 
mot se rencontrerait dans |’Hist. secr., vu que le mot tenggeée- “ étre égal” du mongol 
écrit y est transcrit denggeée- (§§ 203, 228, 246). Shiratori (VI, f. 21v) lit den 
(= deng); Altanwatir (p. 91) écrit deng ou teng, mais on ne voit pas comment les 
deux auteurs comprennent le mot. Dans la restitution faite par Bokeke3ik (p. 145) le 
mot a été omis. 

Au cas ow il faudrait lire deng (= teng) sayuqui iseri, je traduirais: “Le banc sur 
lequel ils s’asseyaient [tous] au méme niveau ”. 
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kéndoledii-de kékviildejii yaljiryu-da qadquydaju qayaéan baraju 
“nous séparant complétement [l’un de l’autre], excités que nous 
étions par des [gens] qui se trouvaient en travers, piqués que nous 
étions par des [gens] qui se trouvaient & cdté.” (93) 

Voici donc comment je comprends tout le passage qui nous 
occupe: “ Mon pére qan, a cause de quel grief m’as-tu effrayé? 
S’il faut [m’Jeffrayer, pourquoi ne m’effrayes-tu pas [de fagon au 
moins] a laisser tes mauvais fils et tes mauvaises brus dormir tout 
leur soul? Abaissant le banc sur lequel ils s’asseyaient ... , dis- 
persant la fumée qui [du toit de leurs tentes] montait vers le haut, 
pourquoi [les] as-tu effrayés de cette fagon? Mon pére qan, as-tu 
été piqué par quelqu’un qui est a coté? As-tu été excité par 
quelqu’un se trouvant en travers? ” 


XXXII. — Paroles de Cinggis 4 Ong-qan par lesquelles il rap- 
pelle combien ce dernier l’a apprécié comme ami et allié. 


8177 ... Qan ecige minu, bi Gd’en (94) ber bd’esii olon-ni 
uli erviilgti biile’e, ma’ui ber bd’ esii sayin-i tilii er’ iilgii biile’e bi. 


(93) L’assimilation des manoeuvres tendant a semer la discorde entre deux amis & 
des piqires est une figure familiére aux Mongols. Cf. Hist. seer. §127 Altan Quéar 
ta qoyar Temiijin anda ba qoyar ja’ura anda-yin stibe’e secijii qabirya qadquju yekin 
qayaéa’ulba ta “ Altan et Quéar, vous deux, pourquoi entre l’anda Temiijin et nous, 
percant les flancs et piquant les cétes 4 l’anda, nous avez-vous fait nous séparer? ” 
Cf. aussi Altan tobéi (Cadig, p. 91) gadquyan iige kele- “dire des paroles tendant a 
brouiller deux personnes (m. a m. “ dire des paroles-piqires) ”; ord. (Dict. ord., p. 285a) 
Gapx"an “instigation tendant a semer la discorde” (< gadqu’yan) . 


(94) Le mot pour “ peu nombreux” est dans le Houa i i iu toujours transcrit par 
RS RE tchouo ien (I, f. 22v; Ib, f. 5v, 22v) Le Iuen tch’ao pi chew le transcrit d’ordi- 
naire par ces mémes caractéres, exceptionnellement, comme ici, par BEE tchouo ien. 
Les caractéres By et #8 se lisant aussi toh’ouo, et le mongol écrit aussi bien que 
les dialectes vivants nous montrant pour ce mot une prononciation avec é et non avec 
j, je lis €6’en avec Shiratori (op. cit., VI, f. 22b), M. Kozin et M. Lewicki (Turcica et 
Mongolica, Rocznik Orient., XV [1939-1949], p. 248) et non j6’en, comme le font M. 
Haenisch et Pelliot. Co est aussi la lecture de ces deux caractéres adoptée par M. 
Hattori Shirs (SCR H OR AB? KIL TREOW, Tokyo, 1946, p. 
189). Dans la traduction mongole du Hiao king ERK , qui date des Iuen, (f. 25v, 1. 5) 
le mot est écrit Gégen et non jégen (Communication de M. F. W. Cleaves). 

De méme dans I’inscription sino-mongole de 1335, 1. 40. Voir F. W. Cleaves, The 
Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335 in memory of Chang Ying-jui, HJAS 13 [1950], 
p. 76 et Pl. XXXI. 

Ajoutons toutefois que le caractére % semble bien devoir étre lu jé dans le mot 
du § 247 Ve) oe jolke, glosé ph tch’ouan “large vallée ayant une riviére au milieu ” 
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Voici comment ces paroles de Cinggis ont été traduites par les 
trois traducteurs: 


Kozin (p. 134): “ Khan i otec moi! Tebe ved’ izvesten ya: (trad. en prose) 
Khot’ ya i mal ¢islom, a ne zanimat’ mne mnogolyudstva. Khot’ i nizok ya 
rodom, a ne zanimat’ mne blagorodstva.” [“ Mon khan et pére! Voyons, je 
suis connu de toi. Bien que je sois petit par le nombre, la grande foule ne 
m’intéresse pas. Bien que je sois vil par naissance, la noblesse ne m’intéresse 
pas ”.] 

Haenisch (p. 66): “ Mein K6nig und Vater! Wenn ich auch gering gewesen 
bin, hatte ich doch Viele suchen lassen kénnen. Wenn ich auch schlecht 
gewesen bin, hatte ich doch Gute suchen lassen kénnen.” 

Pelliot (p. 189): “@Qan mon pére, que j’aie peu, ne doit pas te faire 
chercher [d’autres] qui aient beaucoup; que je sois misérable, ne doit pas te 
faire chercher [d’autres] qui soient excellents.” 


Les traductions de MM. Kozin et Haenisch ne rendent pas ce 
que dit le texte mongol. Celle de Pelliot s’en rapproche, sans 
que toutefois elle soit correcte. De plus, il faut faire observer 
que Pelliot a commencé & douter de |’exactitude de cette tra- 
duction et l’a remplacée (avec un point d’interrogation) par une 
autre qui ne vaut pas la premiére. Nous lisons en effet en note 
(p. 189): “(?) Traduire: «Bien que j’aie peu, cela ne me fait pas 
[comme toi] envier qui a beaucoup; bien que je sois misérable, 
cela ne me fait pas [comme toi] envier qui est opulent», ou: <cela 
ne doit pas faire que . . .» (car l’ensemble a l’air humble, malgré 
le <ne pensant pas comme toi» plus loin); cf. T's’in-tcheng lou, 


(sens que le mot tch’ouan a en chinois du Nord). L’initiale 7 est garantie par le mss. 
d’Ulan-batur, malgré que le mot y soit altéré en jéke (Kozin, p. 391), et par le 
bouriate zilxe “le milieu d’un fleuve; nom de la Lena” (N. Poppe, K slovarnomu 
izuéeniyu buryat-mongol’skikh govorov). Quant au monguor ts’worcud “ vallée avec 
une riviére au milieu” (Dict. mongr.-fr., p. 440), ce mot aussi sort d’une forme a 
initiale 7 en vertu d’une transformation spéciale propre 4 ce dialecte et qu’on 
remarque aussi p. ex. dans les mots ts’uGua- “perdre” (<*jabga-; cf. mo. jabga- 
“perdre”) et ts’uGu- “convenir” (<*joki-; cf. mo. joki- “convenir”). Voir A. 
Mostaert et A. De Smedt, Le dialecte monguor parlé par les Mongols du Kansu 
occidental, 1¢r¢ Partie: Phonétique, § 30, 3°, dans Anthropos XXIV-XXV. Shiratori 
(op. cit., Chap. suppl. 1, 1b) a pris le mot pour un nom propre et lit a tort Ciilge. 

Pour jélke, cf. aussi ce que dit Pelliot dans ses Notes sur le “ Turkestan” de M. W. 
Barthold, TP, XXVII [1930], pp. 18-21.—Les mots du § 247 jélke a’ula biitetele 
doivent étre traduits par ‘“‘ de fagon que vallées et monts furent obstrués” et non par 
“bis Fluss und Gebirge verstopft waren” (Haenisch, p. 120). La traduction de M. 
Kozin “ zaprudiv do samoi gory vsyu dolinu reki” [“ ayant barré jusqu’a la montagne 
méme toute la vallée de la riviére”] (p. 179) n’est pas correcte non plus. 
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34°, 35° (éd. oeuvres collectives de Wang Kouo-wei) , et traduction 
chinoise.” 

Par ces paroles Qan edcige minu, etc. que Cinggis envoie dire a 
Ong-qan par ses messagers, il veut faire comprendre au roi kereyid 
quel grand tort il s’est fait &4 lui-méme en rompant avec lui, se 
privant ainsi d’un ami et allié de premier ordre. II dit équivalem- 
ment ce qui suit: “ I] est vrai que mon groupe n’est pas nombreux, 
mais tu lui reconnaissais tout de méme une valeur si grande que 
tu ne cherchais pas & t’allier avec un groupe plus nombreux. I] 
est vrai que mes qualités ne sont pas trés éminentes, mais elles 
t’apparaissaient pourtant telles que tu ne cherchais pas 4 t’allier 
avec un autre qui en eit de plus grandes.” (95) 

Je traduis donc comme suit le passage qui nous occupe: “ Mon 
pere qan, bien que je sois ‘peu nombreux’, je ne te faisais pas 
rechercher [d’autres qui fussent plus] nombreux; bien que je sois 
mauvais, je ne te faisais pas rechercher [d’autres qui fussent] 
meilleurs.” 

La traduction chinoise continue rend les paroles de Cinggis de 
la facon suivante; FRE") AWA AAS HEA OM) LAL EE EY AAR 
“Bien que je sois ‘peu nombreux’, j’étais [pour toi] comme si 
javais été ‘nombreux ’; bien que je sois mauvais, j’étais [pour toi] 
comme si j’avais été bon.” (96) 

Dans le Cheng ou ts’in tcheng lou (op. cit. f. 54v) nous voyons 
le passage paralléle trés bien rendre le sens général des paroles de 
Cinggis, telles qu’elles sont rapportées dans |’Hist. secr.: AUK Fo 
SMESE SSH EIA ARE AR BE HEE EA A RH Ri. . “Je 
suis comme [si j’étais] ton fils. Bien que mes forces soient peu 
nombreuses et faibles, je ne te faisais pas désirer d’autres gens 


(95) La méme idée, notamment celle de la grande valeur que représentait pour 
Ong-qan Il’amitié de Cinggis, est développée d’une autre fagon dans les paroles qui au 
§ 177 suivent celles dont nous traitons: Je suis l’un des deux brancards et I’une des 
deux roues de ton chariot. Sans moi ton chariot ne peut rouler. 

(96) Dans les Erlauterungen (p. 157) M. Haenisch rend ces mots de la version 
continue comme suit: “ich bin zwar wenig, aber doch wie viel, ich bin zwar schlecht, 
aber doch wie gut’. Il les commente en ces termes: “In Beziehung zu dem folgenden 
Beispiel von der Deichsel kénnte das den Sinn haben: ‘an sich ist mein Wert gering, 
aber in meiner Stelle als zweite Deichsel, als Kamerad habe ich einen grossen Wert 
usw.” — C’est la précisément aussi le sens général du texte mongol gan eéige minu, etc 
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nombreux; bien que je sois stupide, je ne te faisais pas désirer 
d’autres gens sages ”’. 


XXXIII. — Ong-qan témoigne du regret d’avoir rompu avec 
Cinggis. 
$178 K06’iin-eée-en qayaéayuyu térd-dece gayacaba; hirije- 
giiyti tiyile-dece hiriceba bi. 
Ces paroles d’Ong-qan ont été traduites comme suit: 
Kozin (p. 186): 
“ Syna li tol’ko zabyl ya? 
Pravdy zakon ya zabyl. 
Syna li tol’ko otverg ya? 
Dolg plateza ya otverg.” 
{“ Ai-je seulement oublié un fils? 
J’ai oublié la loi de la justice. 
Ai-je seulement rejeté un fils? 
J’ai rejeté une dette que j’avais 4 payer.”] 


Haenisch (p. 69): “Von dem Grundsatz: kann man sich von seinem 
Sohne trennen? habe ich mich freigemacht. Von einer Pflicht, von der man 
doch nicht abweichen kann, bin ich abgewichen.” 

Pelliot (p. 191): “En me séparant de mon fils, je me suis séparé de la 
régle; en m’éloignant [de lui], je me suis écarté de la [bonne] conduite.” 


La traduction de M. Haenisch ne rend pas le sens du texte 
mongol. M. Kozin et Pelliot en ont bien saisi le sens, mais M. 
Kozin a traduit beaucoup trop librement et le second, ne tenant 
pas compte de la construction mongole, n’a pas rendu I’inter- 
rogation. 

Je traduis le texte comme suit: “ Me séparer de mon fils? [C’est 
ce que j’ai fait, mais par la] je me suis séparé de la norme. 
M’éloigner [de lui]? [C’est ce que j’ai fait, mais par 1a] je me suis 
éloigné de [mes] obligations.” 

La version continue rend le passage de la facon suivante: 
tA SE F-4T ART ES FREE TT. “ Concernant mon fils 
Temiijin, il y avait une norme dont je ne pouvais pas me départir 
et je m’en suis départi.” 

XXXIV. — Paroles de Cinggis 4 Altan et Quéar: 

§179 ... Ta qoyar nama tebtijii ile’ gesii ke’ele’ei ta, 
juqaju'u (? juyaju’u) gest ke’ele’ei ta. 

Voici comment les trois traducteurs rendent ces paroles. 
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Kozin (p. 187): “ Otkryto li vy khotite pokinut’ menya, ili nadumali 
pokinut’ kovarno i licemerno?” {‘ Est-ce ouvertement que vous désirez 
m’abandonner ou bien avez-vous pris la décision de [m’Jabandonner insidieuse- 
ment et hypocritement? ” 

Haenisch (p. 69): “ Als ihr Beide mich verliesset, habt ihr da gesagt: ‘ wir 
wollen ihn offen, ohne weiteres, verlassen’ oder habt ihr gesagt: ‘ wir wollen 
ihn verlassen, indem wir uns auseinandersetzen? ’” 

Pelliot (p. 192): “ Vous deux, en voulant me faire périr, aviez-vous dit que 
vous m’abandonneriez sur la [terre] nue, ou aviez-vous dit que vous m’aban- 
donneriez en m’enterrant? ” 


La traduction de Pelliot est indéfendable. Des deux autres, c’est 
celle de M. Haenisch qui est la correcte. 

Je rends le texte comme suit: “ Vous deux, en me rejetant 
avez-vous dit que vous [m’Jabandonneriez [en brisant] ouverte- 
ment [avec moi], ou avez-vous dit que vous [m’Jabandonneriez 
apres entente? ” 

La particule interrogative prend dans notre texte la forme -ii’ii 
dans le mot ile’i’ii. Pour cette forme, cf. § 195 Temiijin anda minu 
Oyesegsen Siba’un metii eyin silemeljen ayisu lu; tijebeyivii ta 
“Mon frére par serment, Temiijin, approche comme un faucon 
avide de nourriture et bavant de cette maniere; |’avez-vous vu? ”; 
§ 248 yeke oro ye’iidgekiii Gayu'u giirba “ Est-ce que le temps est 
venu de passer le grand trone [4 un nouveau maitre]? ” Cette 
particule interrogative redoublée que nous trouvons aussi dans 
Houa ii iu, Ib, f. 6r jobolang bolyuyu’u “ [cela ne] constituerait-il 
[pas] une [cause de] souffrance? ”, se rencontre sous la forme tigi 
dans la traduction du ##£ Hiao king datant des Iuen, chap. IX, 
f. 16r-v: Boyda sayid-un ayali aburi anu taqimdayu bolqui-aca 
deger-e basa nemegdekii anu tigei tigi (97) “ [Dans] la vertu des 
Boyda Sayid (m. 4 m.: “des Saints-Bons ” = Sages) n’y avait-il 
rien qui surpassat la piété filiale? (m. & m.: “n’y avait-il pas 
quelque chose qui put encore étre ajouté au dessus du fait d’étre 
doué de piété filiale? ”) (98) 


XXXV.— Les deux émissaires de Cinggis, Qali’udar et Caqur- 
qan arrivant chez Ong-qan le trouvent occupé 4 festoyer. 


(97) Texte cité d’aprés une reproduction photographique communiquée par M. 
F. W. Cleaves. 


(98) L’original chinois est: 2) wee DMR F. 
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§ 184 Qali’udar Caqurqan qoyar Ong-qan-tur giiréii Qasar-un 
iige ke’en ende-ée iigiilejii ilegsen iiges iigiileji’ iii. Ong-qan altan 
terme bosqaju gened qurimlan aju’ui. 


Les trois traducteurs ont traduit le texte comme suit: 


Kozin (p. 189): “ Khariudar ze s Cakhurkhanom pribyli k Van-khanu i ot 
imeni Khasara peredali emu to, éto im bylo nakazano. A Van-khan v tu poru, 
okazyvaetsya, bespeéno piroval, vozdvignuv sebe zolotoi terem ” [“ Khariudar 
ensemble avec Cakhurkhan arrivérent chez Van-khan et au nom de Khasar 
lui communiquérent ce qu’on leur avait enjoint [de dire]. Mais il arriva qu’a 
ce moment Ong-qan festoyait insoucieusement, s’étant fait dresser la tente 
d’or.”] 

Haenisch (p. 72): “ Chali’udar und Tschachurchan, bei Ongchan einge- 
troffen, sagten die Worte, mit denen sie von hier gesandt waren, als Worte 
Chasars. Ongchan hatte das goldene Palastzelt aufgeschlagen und war gerade 
zufallig bei einem Gastmahl.” 

Pelliot (p. 195): “Les deux, Qali’udar et Caqurgan, arrivérent chez Ong- 
qan, et disant: ‘Ce sont les paroles de Qasar’, ils dirent les paroles qu’ils 
étaient venus dire. Ong-qan avait fait dresser la ‘grande tente d’or’ et, 
sans soupcon, était 4 festoyer.” 


Faisons d’abord remarquer que M. Kozin a sans raison “ cor- 
rigé ” le nom de Qali’udar en Qariudar. Qali’udar est formé régu- 
liérement sur le nom qali’un “ loutre ” (Houa ii iu, I, 6r) , mot qui 
correspond a mo. qgalvyun, ord. xal'% (Dict. ord., p. 329a) , kalm. 
xal’iin (Kalm. Worterb., p. 177a) . Le suffixe -dar, -der forme des 
noms propres. P. ex. Yesiider (Houa i i wu, Ila, 27v), de yesiin 
“neuf ”; Temiider (Hist. secr., p. 278) de temiir “fer”. Son réle 
est d’individualiser le concept désigné par le nom auquel il s’ad- 
joint: Qali’udar n. pr. m. =“ la Loutre ”; Yesiider id. = “ le Neuf ” 
— cf. infra. ord. jiswpi —; Temiider id. =“ le Fer”. (99) Ce suf- 
fixe semble avoir disparu de la langue moderne. Un rdle identique 
& celui que joue le suffixe -dar, -der est rempli par les suffixes -dai, 
-dei, -ldai, -ldei. Ex. Hist. secr. § 46 Doyoladai n. pr. m. =“ le 
Boiteux ”, de doyolang “ boiteux ”; ord. jiswi id. =“le Neuf” 
(= “ pesant neuf livres 4 sa naissance ” — Dict. ord., p. 402b) , de 
jisu “ neuf”; Hist. secr. § 129 Boroldai id. = “le Brun”, de boro 


(99) Cf. F. W. Cleaves, The Mongolian Names and Terms in the History of the 
Nation of the Archers by Grigor of Akanc‘, HJAS, vol. 12 [1949] 3-4, p. 427-8, s.v. 
T‘agudar = Tegiider. The name Tegiider is formed by means of the denominal suffix 
-der from the word tegtis “ perfect”. Tegiider means “ The Perfect ”. 
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“brun ” (cf. ord. Borolpo n. pr. m. et f. =“ qui a le visage brun, 
qui a le teint foncé” de Boro; Dict. ord., p. 81a). Cf. supra, 
note 52. Pour le réle du suffixe -dai en bouriate, v. N. Poppe, 
Grammatika buryat-mongol’skogo yazyka, Moscou-Leningrad, 
1938, p. 100. A rapprocher, pour ce qui regarde le réle qu'il 
remplit, le suffixe ordos -su dans noxaisu n. pr. m. (=le Chien), de 
nox® (mo. nogai) “ chien” (Dict. ord., p. 495b) . 

Quant a la traduction qu’ont faite de ce passage les trois 
auteurs, il faut faire observer que ni M. Kozin ni Pelliot n’ont 
traduit le mot ende-ée “ d’ici”. Par contre ils traduisent correcte- 
ment, le premier par “ insoucieusement ” et le second par “ sans 
soupcon ”, le mot gened que M. Haenisch rend par “ zufillig ”. 
Pour le sens du mot gened, voir plus haut, XXVIII, § 170. 

Je traduis le passage qui nous occupe comme suit: “ Qali’udar 
et Caqurqan, tous les deux, arriverent chez Ong-qan et, disant ‘ Ce 
sont des paroles de Qasar ’, [lui] dirent les paroles que d'ici [Cing- 
gis] avait envoyé dire. Ong-qan ayant dressé la tente d’or était 
occupé a festoyer sans se douter de rien.” 


XXXVI. — Aprés la victoire de Cinggis sur les Kereyid, Seng- 
giim, fils d’Ong-qan, est abandonné dans le désert par son “ com- 
pagnon ” et écuyer K6kééii. La femme de ce dernier reproche a 
son mari son ingratitude et sa trahison. Le dialogue entre K6k6¢ii 
et sa femme est rapporté par |’Hist. secr. dans les termes suivants: 


$188 ... Eme inu iigiileriin: Altatali|-yi emiiskiii-tiir amta- 
tali|-yi idekiii-tiir Kékoéii minu ke’egii biile’e. Qan-niyan Seng- 
giim-i yekin teyin tebéifii geyii odun buyu Ci ke’ejii eme inu 
bayiju qoéoréwu. Koki iigiileriin: Senggiim-i erelesii ke’en 
buyu je Gi ke’ejiv'iit.. Tere iige-tiir eme inu iigiileriin: Eme gii’tin 
noqai ni’urtai ke’egdeyi je bi. Altan janta’u ber inu 6g, usun ber 
udquju wutuyai ke’ ejii iit. 


Les trois traducteurs rendent ce passage comme suit: (100) 


(100) Je rappelle au lecteur que la traduction de l’Histoire secréte que nous trouvons 
dans l’ouvrage posthume de Pelliot ne va que jusqu’a la fin du chap. VI. La traduction 
du présent passage par Pelliot qu’on lira ici est celle qu’il a donnée dans son article 
A propos des Comans, JA, sér. XI, T. XV [1920], p. 179. 
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Kozin (p. 141): “A zena govorit emu: 
‘ Cto % ot khana ty bezal? 
“ Moi Kokéu ” tebya on zval. 
Sladko el ty, sladko pil, 
Sityi zolotom khodil! ’ 


I stala, bylo, Zena ego otstavat ’’. ‘Uz ne sobralas’ li ty sputat’sya s Sangu- 
mom? ’— govorit ei Kokotu.—‘ Pust’ ze, — govorit ona,— pust’ ya budu 
po vaSemu baba s sobaé’ei mordoi, no ty dolzen vernut’ emu khot’ zolotuyu 
tasku ego, v Gem by emu vody-to khot’ napit’sya.” [“ Mais la femme lui dit: 
‘Qu’y a-t-il que tu t’es enfui d’auprés du khan? 

Il t‘appelait “ Mon Kokéu ”. 

Tu mangeais agréablement, tu buvais agréablement. 

Tu allais vétu d’habits brochés d’or!’ 


Et sa femme était sur le point de rester en arriére ‘ N’es-tu pas déja préte a 
taccointer avec Sangum?’ lui dit Kokotu. —‘ Soufirez, dit-elle, souffrez que 
selon votre opinion je sois une femme 4 museau de chien, mais tu dois lui 
rendre au moins sa coupe d’or pour qu’il puisse y boire de l’eau tout son soil ’.””] 
Haenisch (p. 75): “Da sagte seine Frau: ‘Friiher sagte er zu dir ‘mein 
Kokotschu ’, damals, als es noch goldgestickte Kleider zu tragen gab und 
schmackhafte Speisen zu essen! Wie kannst du ihn jetzt, deinen rechtmassigen 
Herrn, Sanggum, so verraten und verlassen und dich davonmachen!’ Damit 
hielt die Frau und blieb zuriick. Kokotschu sagte: ‘ Du willst wohl den Sang- 
gum als Mann haben?’ Auf diese Worte sagte seine Frau: ‘ Als Frau muss 
ich mir schon sagen lassen, dass ich ein Hundegesicht habe! Gib ihm wenigs- 
tens seinen goldenen Becher, dass er doch Wasser damit schépfen kann! ’” 
Pelliot (JA, sér. XI, T. XV, p. 179): “Sa femme dit: ‘Comment t’en 
vas-tu ainsi, 6 mon K6k6éii, abandonnant et délaissant ton prince, qui t’a 
vétu de [vétements] d’or, qui t’a nourri de [mets] savoureux?’ Et ce disant, 
la femme restait en arriere. K6k6éii dit: ‘Est-ce donc ainsi que tu dis: Je 
veux prendre Senggiim pour mari?’ A ces mots la femme dit: ‘ Que je sois 
une femme dont on dit qu’elle a un visage de chien! Mais donne-lui sa tasse 


999 


d’or, afin qu’il y boive l’eau qu’il puisera ’. 

Concernant le texte dont on vient de lire les trois traductions, 
faisons remarquer qu’il n’y a que deux passages pouvant préter a 
discussion. D’abord la phrase: Altatali]-yi emiiskiii-tiir, amtatafi}- 
yi idekii-tiir Kokocii minu ke’egii biile’e. Comme I’a déja fait 
observer M. Haenisch dans ses Erlaiuterungen (Die geheime 
Geschichte der Mongolen, p. 157, note au § 188) , Pelliot considére 
a tort les mots Kék6éii minu “ mon K6k6éii ” comme des paroles 
adressées par la femme de K6k6¢ii 4 son mari, alors qu’en réalité 
la femme les rapporte comme ayant été dites autrefois par Seng- 
giim. Ce qui au premier examen semble moins clair, c’est qui 
est le sujet des verbes emiiskiii “se vétir” et idekiii “ manger ”. 
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Pour M. Kozin et Pelliot ce n’est pas Senggiim, mais K6k6¢ii. 
Quant 4 M. Haenisch, tout en disant dans la méme note de ses 
Erlauterungen qu’il faut prendre pour sujet Kok6¢cii, dans sa 
traduction il reste dans le vague et écrit: “damals, als es noch 
goldgestickte Kleider zu tragen gab und schmackhafte Speisen zu 
essen”. Bien que Pelliot ait traduit comme si le texte portait 
emiisgekiii et ide’iilkiii, et que M. Kozin ait traduit le texte trop 
librement, ils ont bien fait ressortir que celui 4 qui est attribuée 
laction de “ se vétir ” et de “ manger ” est en réalité K6k6cii et 
non Senggiim. C’est d’ailleurs la fagon dont le comprend la version 
chinoise continue qui rend le sens du texte mongol comme suit: 
FEB HEE AR HEAT 0 ff BURA. “ Autrefois il te donnait de bons 
habits et de la bonne nourriture (m. 4 m. “ thé et riz ou millet 
cuits”) & manger et a porter.” A premiere vue, on pourrait étre 
surpris d’entendre dire qu’un aytaci (#*S83 kouan ma ti) 
“écuyer” ait recu de son seigneur “des habits ornés d’or a 
porter et des mets savoureux 4 manger ” (altata{i|-yi emiiskiii-tir, 
amtata|i|-yi idekiii-tiir) et se demander si le chroniqueur ne parle 
pas ici de Senggiim, qui indubitablement est le sujet de ke’egii; 
mais il faut se rappeler que K6k6¢ii n’était pas un simple domes- 
tique, mais, comme le note expressément |’Hist. secr., un nokor 
“compagnon” ou servant militaire de Senggiim: Senggiim-iin 
nokér K6k6ci aytaci “le ‘compagnon’ de Senggiim, |’écuyer 
K6k6eii (§ 188). (101) Il n’est donc pas surprenant que K6k6¢cii 
ait recu de son gan Senggiim “ des habits ornés d’or et des mets 
savoureux ”, et, bien qu’a ne considérer que la construction de la 
phrase on soit tenté de donner aux verbes emiiskiii et idekiii le 
méme sujet qu’au verbe ke’egii, il faut se tenir 4 l’interprétation 
de la version continue. 


(101) Sur la condition des nékéd dans l’ancienne sociéte mongole, voir B. Vladi- 
mirtsov, Le régime social des Mongols, le féodalisme nomade (trad. par Michel Car- 
sow), Paris, 1948, pp. 110-123. 

Dans cet ouvrage (p. 121) Vladimircov a 4 son tour traduit les mots Altata{i]-yi 
emiiskiii-tiir amtatali]-yi idekiii-tiir Kékééi minu ke’egii biile’e. Il comprend: “ Quand 
tu étais vétu d’or, quand tu mangeais ce qui est bon, oh! mon K6k@tii, est-ce que 
tu parlais ainsi?” Il commet donc le méme erreur que Pelliot en prenant les mots 
Kékééi minu pour des paroles adressées par la femme & son mari. Par contre les 
mots altata[i|-yi . . . idekiii-tiir ont été traduits plus correctement par Vladimircov 
que par Pelliot. 
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Quant au second passage: Eme gii’iin noqai ni’urtai ke’egdeyr 
je bi, cette réponse de la femme de K6k6éii 4 son mari a été 
traduite de trois fagons différentes, dont aucune 4 mon avis ne 
rend le vrai sens du texte mongol. 

Faisons d’abord une remarque sur le texte lui-méme. 

La forme ke’egdeyi est un présent-futur en -yi du verbe ke’egde-, 
passif de ke’e- “dire” (mo. keme-). Il correspond au présent- 
futur en -i de la langue écrite, que nous trouvons p. ex. dans les mots 
bolui “est”, de bol- “ étre, devenir ”, ayisui “ vient, approche ”, 
de ayis-, ayisu- “ venir, approcher”. (Cf. G. J. Ramstedt, Uber 
die Konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolischen, Helsingfors, 1903, 
p. 74; N. Poppe, Geserica, Untersuchung der sprachlichen Eigent- 
timlichkeiten der mongolischen Version des Gesserkhan, Asia 
Major, III [1926], p. 170; Die Sprache der mongolischen Quad- 
ratschrift und das Yiian-ch‘ao-pi-shi, Asia Major, Neue Folge, I, 
p. 111). Cette forme en -yi se rencontre encore & d’autres endroits 
de l’Hist. secr., p. ex. § 55 amin ele Cinu bd’esti ki qatu oluyi je 
ci “ Si tu es en vie, tu trouveras [toujours] une fille ou une femme ”; 
§ 199 ayta turun bara’asu qayirala’asu iilii boluyi “Si un hongre 
est [déja] tout 4 fait emacié, le ménager ne va pas ” (= c’est inutile, 
on ne peut plus le monter). Cf. aussi la forme boli du § 254. Voir 
passage LV. 

Concernant les trois traductions, il faut faire observer qu’aucun 
des trois traducteurs ne semble s’étre rendu compte de la facon 
précise dont la phrase mongole est construite. Les mots eme gii’iin 
noqai ni’urtai constituent un dicton. Cf. la traduction continue, 
qui dit; Asa t# A 22791 KX “bien qu’on dise: ‘ une femme a un 
visage de chien’”. Ce dicton prend dans notre texte la forme 
d’une proposition nominale pure sans copule dont le sujet est eme 
git iin “ une femme ” et le prédicat nogai ni’urtai “ [est] ayant un 
visage de chien ” et aucun de ces deux termes n’est |’attribut du 
pronom bi “je”, dont l’unique fonction est ici d’étre sujet de 
ke’egdeyi. Il n’est donc pas possible de traduire: “ Souffrez que 
selon votre opinion je sois une femme 4 museau de chien” (Kozin) 
(102); “ Als Frau muss ich mir schon sagen lassen, dass ich ein 


(102) D’ailleurs “ une femme & museau de chien” serait en mongol non eme gii’iin 
noqai ni'urtai mais noqai qgosi’utai eme gii’iin. 
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Hundegesicht habe!” (Haenisch) ; “ Que je sois une femme dont 
on dit qu’elle a un visage de chien!” (Pelliot). Nous avons ici 
le méme genre de construction qu’on a p. ex. au § 170: dayin 
giirba ke’egdejii, o les mots dayin giirba “ l’ennemi est arrivé ” 
constituent le discours rapporté et ot le verbe ke’egdejii “ étant 
dit; subissant l’action de dire” a pour sujet sous-entendu l’armée 
de Cinggis, le tout pouvant étre rendu en traduction libre par: 
“ Quand on eut été informé de l’arrivée de l’ennemi ”’, 

A mon avis, il faut comprendre le passage comme suit: K6k6¢cii, 
furieux d’entendre sa femme lui reprocher son ingratitude et sa 
trahison, lui lance 4 la téte une injure, disant qu’elle veut prendre 
Senggiim pour mari. Alors sa femme lui répond: “Ce que tu 
dis 14 équivaut 4 dire que le dicton ‘ Une femme a un visage de 
chien ’ se vérifie en moi, et que je suis comme une chienne qui ne 
sait pas rougir, en d’autres mots que je suis une femme infidéle 
et dévergondée.” 

Je traduis donc tout le passage comme suit: “Sa femme dit: 
‘Quand tu te vétais de vétements ornés d’or et mangeais des mets 
savoureux, il disait ‘ Mon K6k6éii ’’. Comment t’en vas-tu délais- 
sant et abondonnant ainsi Senggiim, ton qan?’ Ce disant, sa 
femme s’arrétant (m. 4 m. “se tenant debout ”’) resta en arriére. 
K6k6cii dit: ‘Tu te dis: Je voudrais prendre Senggiim pour 
mari’. A ces mots, sa femme dit: ‘Tu m’appliques le dicton (m. 
a m.: “je suis dit, je suis l’objet de l’action de dire”): Une 
femme a un visage de chien; mais donne lui au moins sa coupe 
d’or; qu’au moins il puise et boive de |’eau! ” 

Quant 4 |’épithéte de “ chienne ” donnée 4 une femme infidéle, cf. 
le texte suivant rapportant un aphorisme de Cinggis (Cadig, pp. 
152-153): Degere tengri-yin jayayabar térégsen suu tu Cinggis- 
gayan jarliy boluysan ajuyu: Qoyar sedkil tii ere bolbasu ere busu 
eme kemegdekii. Nigen sedkil [tii] ere bolbasu ere busu erdeni 
kemegdekii. Kerbe jiren (= jirin) sedkil tii eme bolbasu eme busu 
noqai kemegdekii. Nigen sedkil tii eme bolbasu eme busu ere 
kemegdekii. Teyimii-liige ger nokéceldiikii kereg kemen jarliy 
bolba “ Le fortuné empereur Cinggis, qui naquit par le destin du 
Ciel’ qui est en haut dit: ‘S’%il y a un homme qui a deux 
pensées, ce n’est pas un homme, il sera appelé femme. S’il y 
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a un homme qui a une pensée unique, ce n’est pas un homme, il 
sera appelé joyau. S’il y a une femme qui a deux pensées, ce n’est 
pas une femme, elle sera appelée chienne. S’il y a une femme qui a 
une pensée unique, ce n’est pas une femme, elle sera appelée 
homme. Avec une telle [femme] il sera avantageux de se mettre 
en ménage.’ Ainsi parla-t-il.” 

Ajoutons que le mot 6ldc‘ts‘in “ chienne ” est encore a présent 
une injure 4 l’adresse d’une femme ou d’une jeune fille, dont le 
sens est: “'Tu es une dévergondée ” (Cf. Dict. ord. p. 531b) . 


XXXVII. — Giirbesii, mére de Tayang-qan des Naiman, dit 
ce qu’on pourrait faire des femmes mongoles que les Naiman 
captureraient. 

§189 ... Sili’wn berined ékid-i anu maya abéira’ulju yar kél 
anu ukiya’ulju iini’ed qonind-iyan maya sa’a’ulqun ele. 

Les deux traducteurs ont traduit comme suit ces paroles de 
Giirbesii: 

Kozin (p. 142): “ Pozalui, éto ikh baby i devki godyatsya eSée doit’ u nas 
korov i ovec, esli tol’ko otobrat’ iz nikh kotorye poluése da velet’ im vymyt’ 
ruki i nogi!” {‘‘ Peut-étre que leurs femmes et filles sont encore bonnes & 
traire nos vaches et brebis, 4 condition de les choisir parmi celles qui sont un 
peu mieux et de leur ordonner de se laver les mains et les pieds! ”’] 

Haenisch (p. 76): “ Aber ihre edlen Téchter kénnten wir uns wohl als 


Schwiegertéchter holen lassen und, wenn wir ihnen ihre Hande und Fiisse 
waschen, uns von ihnen unsere Kiihe und Schafe melken lassen.” 


Faisons d’abord une remarque concernant la transcription. Le 
mot qonind-iyan “nos brebis” a été transcrit par M. Kozin 
gonidiyan (p. 261) , xonid-iyen (p. 460) et par M. Haenisch honid 
iyen. Pelliot transcrit gonid-iyan. Il n’y a pas a douter qu’en 
mongol médiéval le suffixe du pluriel -d pit, chez les noms se 
terminant en n, se joindre 4 la consonne finale au lieu de s’y 
substituer. Cette forme du pluriel, disparue de la langue moderne, 
se rencontre sporadiquement dans |’Hist. secr. P. ex. § 124 qonind-i 
447 “ moutons ” (acc.) ; § 198 gadund *-¥ 4% “ épouses ”, etc. 
Elle se rencontre aussi dans le Howa 7 i iu, p. ex. IIb, f. 21v, 1. 3 
noyand ‘ef A4% “ officiers ”, et elle a été signalée par M. Poppe 
dans la langue du Mukaddimat al-Adab. Voir pp. 71, 384 a b 
xatundun~ xatundin “ des femmes ” (gén.) . 
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Cette forme du pluriel a toutefois été reconnue par M. Haenisch, 
qui dans son Worterbuch zu MNT, p. 66 écrit [honi]nt pl., et par 
Pelliot, qui p. 66 dit en note: Corr. gonind. 

Concernant les deux traductions il faut faire observer ce qui 
suit: Les mots berined 6kid-i anu maya abécira’ulju n’ont été 
traduits correctement par aucun des deux auteurs. M. Haenisch 
les rend par: “. . . ihre (edlen) Toéchter kénnten wir uns wohl 
als Schwiegertéchter holen lassen ”, tandis que M. Kozin traduit 
berined “ brus” par “ femmes ” et abcira’ul- “ faire amener ” par 
“ choisir ”. Ces mots ne peuvent étre traduits autrement que par: 
“ Peut-étre que faisant amener leurs brus et filles .. .”. Pour 
berined, pluriel irrégulier de beri “ bru ”, cf. les formes, également 
irréguliéres, beriged (Altan tobéi [Cadig, p. 98, 1. 5]), beriyed 
(Kowalewski, p. 1127b) du mongol écrit et Bérét de l’ordos (Dict. 
ord., p. 66b) . 

Ni l’un ni l’autre des deux traducteurs n’ont reconnu la présence 
d’un mot-couple (103) dans l’expression yar kol ukiya’ul- “ faire 
laver les mains (m. a m. “ mains — pieds”)”. I] est pourtant 
assez clair que les “ pieds” n’ont rien 4 voir avec la traite des 
vaches et des brebis. L’expression gar k‘6lon ug"a- est courante 
en ordos et y signifie “se laver les mains ” (Dict. ord., p. '725a) . 
Cf. aussi le passage du § 278 (vers la fin) bidana iilii ja’an G’esiid 
yar kél giirge’esii nudurya-yin qari'u nudurya beriye-yin qarv’u 
beriye qari’ultuyai “ si, sans nous informer, eux-mémes portent la 
main [sur mes gardes], qu’on leur rende un [coup de] poing en 
retour d’un [coup de] poing et un [coup de] baton en retour d’un 
[coup de] baton ”. (104) Ici aussi il est évident que par |’expres- 
sion yar kél il faut entendre “ main ”, des “ coups de pied ” n’étant 
pas mentionnés comme devant étre administrés en retour. 

Je traduis donc le passage du § 189 qui nous occupe comme suit: 
“ Peut-étre que faisant amener leurs élégantes brus et filles et leur 
faisant se laver les mains nous leur pourrions peut-étre faire 
traire nos vaches et nos brebis.” 


(108) Cf. ce qui a été dit plus haut 4 propos du mot-couple eme ké’ii du passage 
XIV, § 104. 

(104) M. Haenisch (p. 144) traduit yar kél giirge- par “ Fausthiebe oder Fusstritte 
austeilen””. M. Kozin (p. 197) traduit ces mots correctement, bien qu’assez librement, 
par “ pribegat’ k rukoprikladstvu ” [“ recourir 4 des coups assenés du plat de la main ”]. 
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XXXVIII. — Averti par le chef des Onggiid que Tayang-qan, 
roi des Naiman, a l’intention d’attaquer les Mongols et de venir 
leur “enlever leurs carquois”’, Cinggis, au cours d’une battue, 
consulte son entourage. Plusieurs de ses généraux sont d’avis que, 
vu la maigreur des chevaux, on ne peut songer a faire la guerre 
aux Naiman. Mais Odéigin-noyan est d’avis qu’il faut relever le 
gant. Belgiitei-noyan opine dans le méme sens et dit: 

§190 ... Amidui bé’etele nékér-e qor-iyan abda’asu aysan 
yaun tusa bui. Téregsen ere-de iikii’esii taki gor numun-lii’e-ben 
yasun-lu’a niken-ne kebte’esii iiliv’ii sayin bui. Naiman irgen ulus 
yeketii irge olotu ke’en yeke iige iigiilen aju’u. Bida ene anu yeke 
iige-tiir Siqan morilaju odéu anu gor abu’asu berkedii’ii aju’u. 


Ce passage a été traduit comme suit: 


Kozin (p. 143; trad. en prose): “ Eli, zazivo, popustit’ ‘ tovaris¢u ’ otnyat’ 
svoi saidak, to kakaya pol’za i Zivu byt’? Ne dobro li rozdennomu muzem 
leé’ kost’mi ryadom so svoim lukom i prakhom vityazei? Naimancy khvasta- 
yut, upovaya na to, éto ulus ikh velik i mnogolyuden. A trudno li nam u nikh 
u samikh pozabirat’ saidaki, vystupiv v pokhod ne meSkaya.” [“ Si, de son 
vivant, quelqu’un permet a un ‘ compagnon’ qu’il lui enléve son are et son 
carquois, alors quelle utilité y a-t-il d’étre en vie? N’est-ce pas bien pour 
quelqu’un qui est né homme d’étre couché 4 I|’état d’ossements céte a cdte 
avec son arc et Jes cendres des héros? Les Naiman se vantent, se reposant 
sur le fait que leur ‘ ulus’ est grand et populeux. Mais serait-il difficile pour 
nous de leur rafler 4 eux-mémes leurs arcs et carquois, nous étant mis en 
campagne sans tarder? ”] 

Haenisch (p. 77): “ Wenn man sich bei Lebzeiten des Kéchers berauben 
lasst, welchen Wert hat dann die Existenz gehabt? Ist es nicht schén, wenn 
man, als Mann geboren, von einem Manne stirbt und dann mit seinem 
Kécher und Bogen zusammen als Leiche daliegt! Die Naiman-Leute fiihren 
grosse Reden von ihrem grossen Reich und ihren vielen Menschen. Wenn 
wir auf ihre grossen Reden eingehen, gegen sie reiten und ihnen ihre Kocher 
wegnehmen, ob das schwer ist? ” 


Si l’on compare ces deux traductions avec le texte mongol, on 
voit que c’est surtout la phrase T'6regsen ere-de tikii’esii taki qor 
numun-lii’e-ben yasun-luw’a niken-ne kebte’esii iilii’ii sayin bur qui 
a fait difficulté. L’expression téregsen ere a été rendue par les deux 
traducteurs comme si le texte portait ere téregsen “ quelqu’un qui 
est né homme ”. (105) Mais téregsen ere ne peut étre traduit que 


- (105) Cf. Hist. secr. §195 gii’iin gii’iin-neée busu; girélgii mangyus téregsen; 
Joci-Qasar ke’egdeyii “Il est différent de tous les [autres] hommes: il est né python [de 
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par “ homme qui est né, homme qui est venu au monde ”. De plus, 
M. Kozin, outre qu’il a omis de traduire les mots iikii’esit taki 
“ quand il meurt ” et gor “ carquois ”, a trouvé dans le texte des 
“cendres de héros”, qu’on y cherche en vain. De son coté M. 
Haenisch en traduisant “ wenn man, als Mann geboren, von einem 
Manne stirbt ”, introduit dans le texte un second ere, qui ne s’y 
trouve pas et fait de ere-de un régime indirect de iikii’esii, alors 
qu’il est complément de l’adjectif sayin “ bon ”. 

Le mot nokoér n’a pas été traduit par M. Haenisch. Ici ndkor 
“ compagnon ” a le sens de “ ennemi”, comme c’est d’ailleurs le 
cas dans plusieurs passages de I’Hist. secr. P. ex. § 267 nékér 
git’ tin-ti_ qoron iige-tiir irejii “ Auf die Giftworte des Feindes sind 
wir gekommen ” (Haenisch, p. 135) , ot la traduction interlinéaire 
rend nokor gii’iin par WA ti jen “ ennemi ”. 

Les mots Naiman irgen ulus yeketii irge olotu ke’en yeke iige 
iigiilen ajw’u ne peuvent étre traduits par “ Die Naiman-Leute 
fiihren grosse Reden von ihrem grossen Reich und ihren vielen 
Menschen ” (Haenisch). La traduction de M. Kozin est correcte: 
“Les Naiman se vantent, se reposant sur le fait que leur ‘ ulus 
est grand et populeux ”. La version continue a ici trés bien rendu 
le sens du texte mongol: A 77#1FHHAKRAMEAR. “A 
présent les Naiman se reposant sur le fait que leur empire est grand 
et leur population nombreuse osent proférer des fanfaronnades.” 
Les yeke iige m. & m. “ grandes paroles” que les Naiman se 
permettent de dire parce que leur empire est grand et bien peuple, 
sont celles par lesquelles ils se vantent de venir attaquer les Mon- 
gols et leur enlever leurs carquois. Cela ressort d’ailleurs claire- 
ment de la suite des paroles de Belgiitei: Bida ...odéu anu qor 
abu’asu . . . “si nous allions [leur] enlever leurs carquois 4 eux 
. . .” au lieu de leur permettre qu’ils viennent enlever les ndétres. 

Quant a cette derniére phrase Bida ene anu yeke iige-tiir Siqan 
... berkediv’ii aju’u, elle a été traduite correctement par M. 
Haenisch, tandis que M. Kozin a omis de traduire les mots ene 
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l’espéce dite] giirélgii; il s’appelle Jovi-Qasar.” (La version continue porte: AE TEAR 
Wis A . RKB ME FAP AAG © “ Quant a son apparence, il 
ne ressemble pas 4 un homme ordinaire: il est comme un grand python. II s’appelle 
Joti-Qasar.”’) 
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anu yeke iige-tiir et rend erronément le mot sigan “ prenant 
occasion de” par “ sans tarder ”. 

Voici donc comment je traduis le passage: “Si, quand on est 
[encore] en vie, on se laisse enlever son carquois par un ‘ com- 
pagnon’ (=ennemi), quelle utilité y a-t-il 4 étre en vie? Pour 
un homme qui est venu au monde, quand il meurt, n’est-il pas 
bon qu’avec son carquois et [son] arc il soit couché au méme 
endroit que [ses] ossements? La nation naiman se disant qu’elle 
a un grand empire et une population nombreuse profére des 
fanfaronnades. Si, prenant occasion de ces fanfaronnades (m. a 
m. “ces fanfaronnades d’eux”), nous mettant en campagne et 
allant [les trouver] nous [leur] enlevions leurs carquois 4 eux, cela 
serait-il [si] difficile? ” 

Finissons par une remarque. Le mot berkedii “ difficile ” = ber- 
ketii. Pour -dii a la place de -tii, cf. mongr. k’upzipu “ fort ” (mo. 
kiiéiitii id.) , amapu “ ayant une bouche” (mo. amatu id.) , ete. 
(A. De Smedt et A. Mostaert, Le dialecte monguor, II’ partie, 
Grammaire, Pékin, 1945, p. 83, § 92). Cf. aussi N. Poppe, Die 
Nominalstammbildungssuffixe im Mongolischen, Keleti Szemle, 
XX, p. 123. 


XXXIX.— Tayang-qan ayant recu le rapport des guetteurs 
naiman disant que l’armée de Cinggis campant au Sa’ari-ke’er 
avait des feux plus nombreux que les étoiles, envoie dire 4 son 
fils Giiciiliig-qan: 

§194 ... Mongyol-un aytas turwyad ajwui. Hodun-naéa 
olon yaltan ke’emiii. Mongyol olon aju’ui. Edo’e bida qamtudun 
bara’asu qayacaqui berke bolqunu. Qamtudun bara’asu qara 
nidiin-niyen hirmes iilii kikiin tede. Qacar-iyan qadquyda’asu qara 
cisun yarwasu qaltaril tigei qatanggin Mongyol-tur qamtudu’asu 
bolyuyu. 

Voyons comment les deux traducteurs ont rendu ces paroles de 
Tayang-qan. 

Kozin (p. 145): “ Mongol’skie koni, kak vidno, plokhi. No ognei u nikh, 
donosyat, bol’Se zvezd. Stalo byt’, Mongolov-to mnogo. — (Trad. en prose) 
Esli my teper’ Ze s nimi soidemsya, to ne budet li trudno otstupit’. Stoit li 


seiGas svyazyvat’sya s etimi svirepymi Mongolami, kotorye glazom ne mor- 
gnut, kogda ikh rubyat v Séeku; kotorye nepokolebimy daze i togda, kogda 
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struitsya ikh Gernaya krov’? .. .’” [* ‘ Les chevaux mongols, comme on voit, 
sont en mauvais état. Mais ils ont plus de feux qu’il y a d’étoiles. Par 
conséquent il y a des Mongols en grande quantité. Si & présent nous nous 
rencontrons avec eux, ne sera-ce pas difficile de nous retirer? Cela vaut-il la 
peine & ce moment-ci d’avoir affaire avec ces sauvages Mongols, qui ne 
clignent pas de l’oeil quand on leur taillade la joue; qui ne reculent pas, méme 
alors qu’est répandu leur noir sang?’ ”] 

Haenisch (p. 80): “ ‘Es wird mir gesagt, die Wallache der Mangchol seien 
mager, aber sie hitten Lagerfeuer, mehr als die Sterne. Die Mangchol sind 
also zahlreich. Wenn wir erst einmal mit ihnen zusammengeraten sind, diirfte 
es schwer sein, wieder auseinander zu kommen. Sie sind so hart, dass sie, wenn 
man ganz dicht an sie herankommt, nicht ihre Augen bewegen, dass sie, 
wenn man sie in die Wange sticht und das schwarze Blut herauskommt, nicht 
ausweichen! Wire es gut mit diesen Mangchol zusammenzutreffen? ’” 


Concernant ces deux traductions il faut d’abord faire observer 
que M. Kozin n’a pas fait ressortir le réle que joue l’auxiliaire 
bara- “ finir, achever” dans l’expression gamtudun bara- “en 
venir aux mains tout de bon, livrer bataille en s’engageant a 
fond”, (106) En outre, il faut faire remarquer que les deux 
traducteurs n’ont pas tenu compte du fait que les mots Qamtudun 
bara’asu qgara nidiin-niyen hirmes iilii kikiin tede forment une 
phrase indépendante & séparer de celle qui suit. (107) Aucune 
des deux traductions des deux derniéres phrases de ce passage ne 
peut étre considérée comme rendant bien le texte mongol. 

Je traduis le passage qui nous occupe comme suit: “ Les hongres 
des Mongols sont maigres. On dit qu’ils ont des feux plus nom- 
breux que les étoiles. Les Mongols sont [donc] en grand nombre. 
A présent, si nous en venons aux mains tout de bon, se séparer 
[ne] sera-ce [pas] difficile? Si nous en venons aux mains tout de 


bon, ils ne cligneront pas de leurs yeux noirs. Si nous en venons 


aux mains avec les durs Mongols qui ne reculent pas [méme] s’ils 


(106) Pour l’emploi de bara- en fonction d’auxiliaire d’achévement, cf. Hist. secr. 
§ 149 edige-yin amin inu aburaya ke’en ireba bida. Sirgit’etii amin inu ikiiiiliin bara’asu 
qo osun amin iigei beye inu yekikiin bida “ Nous sommes venus disant: ‘ Nous sauverons 
la vie 4 [notre] pére’. Une fois que Sirgii’etii aura mis & mort (m. a m.: “aura achevé 
de faire mourir sa vie”), que ferons-nous de son corps vide et inanimé? ” 

(107) M. Kozin, dans sa transcription (pp. 264, 462), a mis correctement le point 
aprés tede, mais il n’a pas traduit en conséquence. Pelliot (p. 68) a pensé que les 
deux derniéres phrases n’en forment qu’une. 

Pour hirmes iilii ki-, voir XLVII, § 230. 
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sont piqués a la joue et que sorte [leur] sang noir, cela pourra-t-il 
aller? ” 

Avant de terminer voyons comment les deux auteurs ont traduit 
les derniéres paroles du message de Tayang-qan 4 son fils Giiciiliig: 

Bidanu aytas taryud bui. Ke’eli segiviiliin Mongyol-un aytas 
bigarda’ulun ni’ur de’ere anu asqaya bida. 

Kozin (p. 145): “Za eto vremya nasi tabuny otkormyatsya. Togda-to my, 
iznuriv takim obrazom Mongolov i eSée bol’Se istoséiv ikh konei, togda-to my i 
udarim (108) im pryamo v lico!” [{“ A ce moment nos troupeaux de chevaux 
se seront engraissés. C’est alors que, ayant epuisé de cette maniére les Mongols 
et ayant encore plus épuisé leurs chevaux, c’est alors que nous les frapperons 
(109) tout droit au visage ”.] 

Haenisch (p. 80): “ Wir wollen dabei unsere Wallache — sie sind fett — 
den Bauch einrollen lassen, ihre Wallache dagegen zur Erschépfung bringen 
und dann ihnen ins Gesicht speien.” 


Faisons d’abord quelques remarques. 

Ke’eli segii’iil- est glosé KERB tou pi kiao tch’eou k’i 
“ faire tirer en haut le ventre ”. Cette expression signifie “ faire 
en sorte que le ventre diminue de volume ”. Les chevaux engrais- 
sés au paturage ne peuvent fournir des efforts violents et pro- 
longés sans s’abimer. C’est pourquoi les Mongols, pendant un 
certain nombre de jours, ne les laissent brouter qu’un temps trés 
court, jusqu’A ce que, débarrassés de Ja graisse superflue, ils soient 
en bonne forme. Tayang-qan veut dire: “ Attirons les Mongols 
a notre suite en livrant de temps en temps quelques escarmouches. 
(110) Entretemps leurs chevaux, qui sont maigres, s’éreinteront, 
tandis que les nétres, qui sont gras, auront le temps de se débar- 
rasser de leur graisse superflue et de se mettre en bonne condition 
(111) pour le jour ou, faisant volte-face, nous nous jetterons sur 
l’ennemi.” 

Le mot segii- de l’Hist. secr. correspond a mo. sekii- “lever, 
retrousser (habit, etc.) ”; kalm. sekya “ aufheben, offnen” (Kalm. 


(108) En note: Plesném. 

(109) “ Eclabousserons ”. 

(110) Ani iidiijii yabuju Altai-yin élkes giirtele noqai kerel kerejii yabuju “ Marchant 
en les attirant, avancant, tout en livrant des escarmouches (m. 4 m. “des rixes a la 
facon des chiens”) jusqu’a ce que nous atteignions les pieds de |’Altai.” (§ 194). 

(111) La version continue dit: #&A@R5iIE#F “nos gras chevaux seront [alors] 
justement en bonne condition.” 
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Worterb., p. 321b); ord. s6x6- “ lever, p. ex. la piece de feutre 
qui ferme l’ouverture de la porte, le couvercle d’un coffre, etc.” 
(Dict. ord., p. 586a) . 

M. Kozin n’a pas traduit les mots ke’eli segii’iiliin. M. Haenisch 
traduit trés bien par: “ Wir wollen dabei unsere Wallachen . . . 
den Bauch einrollen lassen ” et ajoute dans ses Erlauterungen, p. 
158: “ Die Pferde rollen den Bauch ein, d.h. zehren von ihrem 
Fett ”. 

Le mss. de Palladius (Wérterb. zu MNT, p. 16) et l’édition de 
la Commercial Press portant éangqarda’ulun au lieu du bigar- 
da’ulun de l’édition de Ie Te-houei (fX tch’ang au lieu de & pi), 
la premiére legon a été adoptée par M. Kozin (p. 264 éayqar- 
daulun) et Pelliot (p. 69 éanggarda’ulun). La bonne legon est 
celle que M. Haenisch a adoptée a la suite de l’édition de Ie Te- 
houei. Le mot bigarda’ul- “ mettre & bout de forces, éreinter ” 
continue de vivre en ordos oi il a pris la forme Baxarpil- et 
signifie “faire éprouver de la géne (p. ex. un supérieur a son 
inférieur) ; mettre & quia ” (Dict. ord., p. 45b) . 

Les mots ni’ur de’ere anu asqaya bida ont été traduits par M. 
Kozin “ C’est alors que nous les frapperons tout droit au visage ”, 
et par M. Haenisch “ [Wir wollen] dann ihnen ins Gesicht speien ”. 
Ni lune ni l’autre de ces deux traductions — surtout celle de M. 
Haenisch — ne peut étre regardée comme rendant le texte mongol. 
Celui-ci dit mot & mot: “sur leur visage nous déverserons ”. 
“ Déverser, répandre” est le sens qu’a encore le mot asqa- en 
mongol moderne. C’est aussi le sens du mot ¥ tchou qui le glose 
dans notre texte. “Cracher au visage” serait niur-tur nilbu- 
(ef, Hist. secr., § 152 ni’ur-tur anu nilbuju bari’as anu talbi’ulba 
“eur crachant au visage il les fit débarrasser de leurs liens”). Au 
mot asqaya de notre texte correspond dans la version continue 
lexpression ®/@) fou houei “ retourner ”. Ni’ur de’ere anu asqaya 
bida veut donc dire: “ nous nous retournerons et nous déployerons 
nos troupes a leur face pour les attaquer avec toute notre armée ”’. 

Je traduis le passage comme suit: “Nos hongres sont gras. 
Faisant diminuer le volume de leur ventre et attendant jusqu’a ce 
que les hongres des Mongols soient éreintés, nous déployerons 
(m. a m.: “ déverserons ”) [nos troupes] a leur face ”. 
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XL.— Au moment de la déroute des troupes naiman pour- 
suivies par l’armée mongole, Jamuya décrit 4 Tayang-qan épou- 
vanté son anda Temiijin dans les termes suivants: 


§195 ... Ene ayisyu Temiijin anda minu. Gii[b|cin beye 
inu siremii-’er siregdegsen sibiige-de qadququi-a Cold iigerii; 
temiir-iyer dabtaysan tebene-de qadququi-a Colé tigev’ti. Temiijin 
anda minu éyesegsen Siba’un metii eyin Silemeljen ayisu lu. Uje- 
beyivit ta. Naiman nokéd Mongyol-i iije’esii esige-yin yodu iilii 
hiile’iilkiii-ece biile’et. Ta iijedkiin. 


Voyons comment les deux traducteurs ont compris ce texte. 


Kozin (p. 148; trad. en prose): “‘ Eto pod’bezzaet moi anda Temuézin. Vse 
telo ego zalito bronzoi: negde Silom kol’nut’; zelezom okovano: negde igloyu 
kol’nut’. Razve ne vidite vy, éto eto on, ¢to eto podletaet moi drug Temuézin, 
glotaya slyunu, slovno golodnyi sokol . . .’ Smotrite ze, druz’ya Naimany. Ne 
vy I’ govorili, éto tol’ko by uvidat’ vam Mongolov, kak ot kozlenka ostanutsya 
rozki da nozki?” [“‘C’est mon anda Temiijin qui s’avance. Tout son corps 
est arrosé de bronze: il n’y a pas de place pour piquer avec une aléne; il est 
revétu de fer: il n’y a pas de place pour piquer avec une aiguille. Ne voyez- 
vous pas que c’est lui, que c’est mon ami Temiijin qui se précipite avalant de 
la salive exactement comme un faucon affamé . . . ‘ Regardez, amis Naiman. 
N’avez-vous pas dit que si seulement vous voyez les Mongols, comment d’un 
chevreau il restera de petites cornes et de petits pieds? ’”’] 

Haenisch (p. 82): “ Der dort kommt, ist mein Freund Temudschin. Sein 
ganzer Korper ist in Kupfer geléiutert und hat keine Fuge fiir einen Pfriemen 
zum Einstechen. Er ist aus Eisen gehimmert und hat keine Fuge fiir eine 
Ahle zum Einbohren. Mein Freund Temudschin kommt doch da an, geifernd 
wie ein fressgieriger Falke, seht ihr ihn nicht? Ihr habt damals gesagt, wenn 
ihr die Mangchol sehen wiirdet, wiirde auch nicht das Fussfell eines Lammes 
von ihnen iibrig bleiben. Sehet sie doch an! ” 


Concernant ces deux traductions, il faut d’abord faire observer 
que les deux auteurs en traduisant les mots Giibéin beye inu 
Siremii-er siregdegsen Sibiige-de qadququi-a Colo iigev ii; temiir- 
iyer dabtaysan tebene-de qadququi-a G6l6 iigevii ont ponctué 
défectueusement la phrase. En séparant siregdegsen de sibiige et 
dabtaysan de tebene ils ont fait un contresens. Ce qui proprement 
est dit de l’aléne (Sibiige) et de la “ grande aiguille” (tebene) , 
ils le considérent comme étant dit du corps de Cinggis: “Tout 
son corps est arrosé de bronze . . . il est revétu de fer” (Kozin) ; 
“ Sein ganzer Korper ist in Kupfer gelautert . . . Er ist aus Eisen 
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gehimmert ” (Haenisch). (112) Les auteurs semblent s’étre 
inspirés de la version continue qui porte H#AAABP “tout le 
corps est revétu d’une armure de fer”. Mais on ne peut supposer 
que Jamuya veuille dire que le corps de Cinggis a été “ fondu ” 
(siregdegsen) et “martelé” (dabtaysan). Il veut plutot dire 
que son anda Cinggis est si bien protégé par l’armure qu’il porte 
qu’une aléne en cuivre de fonte ou une grande aiguille en fer 
forgé ne trouverait pas d’interstice par ou introduire sa pointe, 
Jamuya ne mentionne pas l’armure, mais c’est l’idée d’ “ étre 
bardé de fer” contenue implicitement dans les paroles par les- 
quelles Jamuya décrit son anda qu’a rendue la version continue: 
celle-ci en effet, comme on le sait, ne rend pas toujours littérale- 
ment ce que dit le texte mongol, mais n’est souvent rien de plus 
qu’une traduction libre et abrégée. 

Quant 4 la construction que nous trouvons dans ces mots qui 
semblent avoir fait difficulté aux deux auteurs: siremii-er Sireg- 
degsen Ssibiige, temiir-iyer dabtaysan tebene elle est tout a fait 
réguliére: le nom désignant la matiére dont l’objet est fait est 
mis 4 l’instrumental, tandis que le procédé de fabrication — dans 
le cas présent: fonte, martelage — est énoncé sous la forme d’un 
nom verbal déterminant le nom de l’objet. Cette construction se 
retrouve encore 4 présent dans les dialectes vivants. Ex. ord. 
ulan 6Ng6r ojoson . . . palin “ bourse & tabatiére faite (m. & m. 
“cousue”’) d’étoffe rouge” (Textes or. ord., p. 254; Folk. ord., 
p. 350). (113) 

Faisons observer en outre que les traducteurs n’ont pas rendu 
la nuance particuliére introduite par le suff. -ec¢e dans la phrase a 
construction elliptique Naiman nékédd Mongyol-i iije’esii esige-yin 
yodu iilii hiile’iilkiii-eée biile’et. A mon avis l’ablatif est employé 
ici pour exprimer la notion de “ spécialisation en une seule chose, 


(112) Le méme contresens a été fait par le doct. G. B., qui traduit les mots 
giibéin beye inu ... G6lé iigeviti par “Tout son corps est comme de Il’airain bien 
trempé qui ne laisse aucune prise (ou aucune place) a la percée d’un ciseau; comme du 
fer forgé qui ne laisse aucun passage aux piqires d’une aléne.” R. Grousset, L’empire 
mongol (17¢ phase), p. 470. 

(118) Dans son Wérterbuch zu MNT (p. 30), M. Haenisch avait rendu correcte- 
ment l’expression temiir-iyer dabtaysan tebene par “ aus Eisen gehimmerte, geschmiedete 
Ahle ”. 
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4 l’exclusion de toute autre”. Je rends -eée biile’ei par: “ ce n’était 
que” (= “ils ne parlaient que de . . .”; “ils ne faisaient que tenir 
des discours dans ce genre-ci . . . ”), et je traduis la phrase en 
question comme suit: “ Les compagnons naiman ne faisaient que 
[dire] que si [un jour] ils voyaient les Mongols, ils ne [leur] 
laisseraient [méme] pas la peau du pied d’un chevreau”. La 
version continue rend le texte comme suit: S&@@t. 47 Wi#iE HF. 
SO AN FF FBS 58 Bis ALAR. “ Vous avez dit que s’il vous arrivait 
de voir les Mongols, vous ne [leur] laisseriez méme pas |’équivalent 
de la peau du pied d’un petit chevreau.” 

Notre passage n’est pas le seul endroit de |’Hist. secr. ot cet 
emploi particulier de l’ablatif se rencontre, et la construction 
elliptique (avec suppression du verbe ke’e- “ dire”) que nous 
voyons au § 195 et qui devait étre un tour populaire se trouve 
reproduit identiquement au § 244. Qasar, qui a été battu par les 
Sept Qonggotan (= le chamane K6kGéii et ses six fréres) vient s’en 
plaindre & son frére Cinggis. Celui-ci lui répond en lui rappelant 
ses fanfaronnades passées: amitu-da iilii ilaydayu-aéa biile’e Ci. 
Ker ilayda’a i “'Tu ne faisais que [dire] que tu ne serais vaincu 
par étre qui vive. Comment as-tu eu le dessous?” (114) La 
version continue rend ce passage comme suit: #&P HSA ABR 
An] ANHALIT . “Tu disais habituellement que les gens ne sont 
pas de taille 4 rivaliser avec toi. Comment as-tu donc été battu 
par eux? ” 

Une maniére analogue d’exprimer elliptiquement “ ne faire, etc. 
. .. que (et rien d’autre)” par un ablatif s’entend encore en 
ordos: k‘epzé-t3‘ul laglaga'ts‘izi usr ts? t‘oglopz jawuoak Bolxds 
“elle (=la grenouille) ne faisait que jouer en s’avancant par 
petits sauts ” (Teztes or. ord., p. 63; Folkl. ord., p. 98) . 

Je traduis donc le passage qui nous occupe comme suit: “ Celui 
qui vient [la] c’est mon frére par serment Temiijin. [Sur] tout son 
corps, pour une aléne en cuivre de fonte (m. 4 m. “ aléne en fonte 


(114) M. Kozin (p. 176) traduit: “ Slyve3’ nepobedimym, a vot i okazalsya 
pobeZdennym” [Tu as la réputation d’étre invincible et voila que tu t’es trouvé 
vaincu ”]. M. Haenisch (p. 115) rend le passage comme suit: “ Wo du bisher noch 
nie von einem Menschen hast besiegt werden kénnen, wie kannst du dich da jetzt 
besiegen lassen? ” Ces deux traductions sont plutét des paraphrases. 
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fabriquée avec du cuivre brut”) il n’y a pas d’interstice ou elle 
puisse enfoncer sa pointe; pour une aiguille passe-corde en fer 
battu (m. 4 m. “ aiguille passe-corde travaillée 4 coups de marteau 
et fabriquée avec du fer”) il n’y a pas d’interstice ot elle puisse 
engager son bout pointu. Mon frére par serment Temiijin s’ap- 
proche comme un faucon avide de nourriture et bavant de cette 
maniere; l’avez vous vu? Les compagnons naiman ne faisaient que 
[dire] que si [un jour] ils voyaient les Mongols, il ne [leur] lais- 
seraient [méme] pas la peau du pied d’un chevreau. Voyez [les 
maintenant].” 

Finissons par quelques remarques sur le texte mongol lui-méme. 


Siremii. Le mot est glosé 4%) cheng t’oung “cuivre brut ”. 
Cf. Houa ii iu, I 13v, 1. 8 H%remiin id. Les dialectes vivants con- 
naissent le mot au sens de “ fer de fonte”: kalm. sirmn (Kalm. 
Worterb., p. 361a); ord. sirme (Dict. ord., p. 623b). Cf. mo. 
siremiin, siremen, sireme “ bronze” (Kowalewski, p. 1521b) . 


9° 


Siregde-, pass. de *Sire- “fondre”. Cf. mo. siri- “fondre (le 
fer)” (Kowalewski, p. 1525b); kalm. Sir- “ schmelzen, giessen 
(von Metallen)” (Kalm. Worterb., p. 360a) . 


Célé. Bien que le mss, d’Ulan-batur, dans le § 172 (Kozin, p. 
373), écrive Géle, M. Kozin, dans le passage qui nous occupe, 
interprete le mot en Golo (p. 465). De méme Pelliot (p. 70). 
Le mot é616, qui a ici le sens de “ interstice ” est connu en mo., ot 
il est écrit dle et signifie “ loisir, intervalle” (= éiliige. Kowa- 
lewski, pp. 2224b, 2164a). En ordos il a pris la forme t3‘6l et 
s’entend au sens de “ intermittence, discontinuation ” (Dict. ord., 
p. 715a). 

Tebene est glosé Kt ta tchen “grande aiguille”. Cf. mo. 
tebene “ aiguille triangulaire dont on se sert pour coudre les 
peaux” (Kowalewski, p. 1697b); kalm. temn? “ grosse Nadel, 
Stopfnadel (um durch Leder zu nahen)” (Kalm. Worterb., p. 
391a); ord. t‘emene “ grande aiguille pour piquer les bats de 
chameau (xom), raccommoder les sacs, etc.” (Dict. ord., p. 
656b) . | 


Oyese-. Ce mot est glosé R& t’an cheu “ étre avide de nour- 
riture”’. Cf. mongr. uye “restes de la cuisine qu’on donne en 
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nourriture aux animaux, nourriture des porcs, des chiens, etc.” 
(Dict. mongr.-fr., p. 480) . Le suffixe -sa-, -se-, qui comporte une 
idée d’appétence, de désir (cf. G. J. Ramstedt, Zur Verbstammbil- 
dungslehre der mongolisch-tiirkischen Sprachen, Journal de la soc. 
finno-ougrienne, XXVIII, 3, p. 74) , est encore trés vivant dans les 
dialectes. P. ex. ord. maxasa- “ désirer vivement manger de la 
viande, parce qu’on en a été privé pendant un certain temps ” 
(Dict. ord., p. 450a) ; kalm. may’so- “ Fleisch lieben, nur Fleisch 
essen wollen ” (Kalm. Worterb., p. 254a) . 

Le mot dyesegsen de notre texte a été lu par M. Kozin oeseksen 
(p. 267) , Gesegsen (p. 465). 

Silemelje- (dans le méme § 195 Silemelée-) “ baver”. Cf. mo. 
siliisiin “ salive, bave” (Kowalewski, p. 1496b), silemde- “ hu- 
mecter ” (Kowalewski, p. 1493b) ; ord. silemepe- “ mouiller avec 
de la salive” (Dict. ord., 616b); kalm. silmd?- “ mit der Zunge 
etwas befeuchten ” (Kalm. Worterb., p. 357a) . 

Lu (~lii) particule enclitique de renforcement, synonyme de ele. 
Nous trouvons la méme particule dans le mss. d’Ulan-batur 
(Kozin, p. 370, § 168) . 

Todu est glosé BE ti p’i “ peau du pied d’un quadrupéde ”. 
Cf. mo. yotu “ patte de béte sauvage” (Kow., p. 1027b) ; kalm. 
god’ “ Fell auf den Tatzen (der Pelztiere) ; Tatze, Hasenpfote ” 


(Kalm. Worterb., 149a) . 


XLI.—Jamuya abandonne Tayang-qan dont il prévoit la 
défaite et envoie a Cinggis le message suivant: 

$196... Tayang-qan iige-tiir minu iikiidgiijii 6’ ede temecéen 
iirgiijii yarba. Ama-'ar alaydaju ayuju aula abarin yarba. Anda 
gqada’uci; miid aula-tur yarba. Ede esergiilegii Cirai tigeviin but. 
Bi biiriin Naiman-naéa qayacaba. 

Les deux auteurs rendent ce passage comme suit: 

Kozin (p. 149; trad. en prose): “‘Ot slov moikh padal v obmorok, a 
potom spe3il lezt’ povySe na goru. Razgovorami do smerti napugan, na goru 
lezet. Derzai anda! Oni na goru lezut .. . 

Nikakoi styd ne vynudit ikh bol’Se k soprotivleniyu, potemu ya nyne i 
otdelilsya ot Naimanov!’” [“‘ Par suite de mes paroles il (=Tayang) est 
tombé en pAmoison et ensuite il s’est haté de grimper encore plus haut sur 
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la montagne. Par des discours il a été effrayé & en mourir, il grimpe sur la 
montagne. Ose, anda! Ils grimpent sur la montagne . 

Aucune honte ne les forcera plus 4 la résistance, c’est pourquoi maintenant 
je me suis séparé des Naiman! ’”’} 

Haenisch (p. 83): ‘“ ‘(Sage dem Freunde,) Tayang Chan sei durch meine 
Worte ganz von Sinnen gekommen und in seiner Angst den Berg so hoch wie 
moéglich hinauf gestiegen: Er ist den Berg hinaufgestiegen und fiirchtet sich 
so, dass er mit dem Munde getétet werden kann. Der Freund sei auf der Hut! 
Sie sind auf den Berg gestiegen. Die haben keine Stimmung zum Front- 
machen. Ich selbst habe mich von den Naiman getrennt.’ ” 


Concernant la derniére traduction, il faut faire remarquer que 
“Er... fiirchtet sich so, dass er mit dem Munde getotet werden 
kann ” ne rend pas le sens du mongol ama-’ar alaydaju m. a m. 
“étant tué par la bouche”. Jamuya veut en effet dire qu’en 
décrivant 4 Tayang-qan l’irrésistibilité de l’armée mongole il l’a 
tellement terrifié qu’il est comme mort de peur. 

Quant a la traduction de M. Kozin, il faut faire observer qu’elle 
ne rend pas le mot iirgiijii “ s’épouvantant ”. 

Je traduis le passage comme suit: “Tayang-qan perdant la 
téte par suite de mes paroles, sur les hauteurs au plus vite, 
s’épouvantant, est monté. Tué par [ma] bouche, pris de peur, il 
a grimpé sur la montagne. Anda, attention! Ils sont montés sur 
la montagne. Ils n’ont pas l’air d’[oser] faire front. Quant a moi, 
je me suis séparé des Naiman ”. 

Dans le § 200 Cinggis énumérant les services que Jamuya lui a 
rendus, résume en ces termes celui d’avoir contribué a la défaite 
des Naiman en faisant prendre peur 4 Tayang-qan: Basa Naiman 
irgen-i tige-er tikiviiljii ama-ar alaju aywuluysan-iyan — adalid- 
gatuyai ke’ejti — kele ilegsen Cinu tusa bolju’ui je. Nous avons 
donc ici la méme expression ama-’ar ala-. 

Je rends les paroles de Cinggis comme suit: “Et encore le 
(m. 4 m. “ ton”) fait de [m’Javoir envoyé un message [m’annon- 
cant] que tu avais fait prendre peur au peuple naiman, le faisant 
mourir avec [tes] paroles et le tuant avec [ta] bouche — disant: 
puisses-tu [le] considérer comme tel (= comme mort de peur) — 
fut un service [que tu me rendis].” (115) 


(115) M. Kozin (p. 155; trad. en prose) traduit ce passage de la facon suivante: 
“Vo-vtorykh, ty okazal mne uslugu, obrazno uvedomiv menya o tom, kak ty napugal 
naimana, umersévlyaya slovom, ubivaya rtom.” [En second lieu, tu m’as rendu 
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Pour les expressions iige-’er iikii’iil-, ama-'ar ala-, cf. au § 255 
le dicton cité par Ca’adai: ama-’ar alaysan aéi’asu iilii boli; 
iige-’er tiki’ iiliigsen itbév’ esi iilii boli “ Ce (=e gibier) qu’on [n’a] 
tué [qu’Javec la bouche, si on veut le charger (m. 4 m.: “si on le 
charge ”) sur sa béte, cela ne va pas; ce (= le gibier) qu’on [n’Ja 
fait mourir [qu’]avec des paroles, si on veut l’écorcher (m. & m. 
“si on l’écorche ”) , cela ne va pas.” (116) Ce dicton est cité par 
Ca’adai en réponse aux fanfaronnades de Joti (§ 254): hontuéaju 
cimada yarda’asu heregei-yen hoytolju o’orsuyai; abalduju cimada 
ilayda’asu unaysan yajar-aéa bu bosswyai “ Si en concourant a qui 
tirera le plus loin je suis surpassé par toi, coupant mon pouce 
je le jetterai! Si en combattant & la lutte je suis vaincu par toi, 
de l’endroit oi je serai tombé je ne me léverai plus! ”. Ca’adai, 
en citant ce dicton, veut dire que ces vanteries de Joci ne prouvent 
rien, n’étant que des paroles en l’air. (117) 


service en m’informant figurativement concernant ceci: comment tu avais fait peur au 
Naiman, le faisant mourir par la parole, le tuant par la bouche.”] La traduction de M. 
Haenisch (p. 89) est comme suit: “ Ein weiterer Dienst von dir war, dass du mir eine 
Botschaft geschickt hast, mir mitzuteilen, wie du das Naiman-Volk mit Worten tétend 
und mit dem Munde mordend in Furcht gesetzt habest.” 

Les mots qui ici ont fait difficulté sont adalidqatuyai ke’ejii, que M. Kozin rend 
par “ figurativement ”” et que M. Haenisch a omis de traduire. Je rends le mot 
adalidga- par “ considérer comme”. Cf. Mukaddimat al-Adab, p. 244a miiliqtu adalit- 
qaba tiini “ upodobil eto predatel’stvu ” [“ il assimila cela 4 une trahison ”.] 

Quant a la construction de la phrase, il faut faire observer que ayw’ulwysan-iyan est 
complément direct de kele ilegsen. Nous avons rencontré la méme construction dans 
le passage XVI, § 109: Tovyto’a-beki-yi kebte’e bd’etele giirgii-yi Kilyo miiren-ne 
biikiin jiyaéin buluyacin gérd’iiliicin talbiysad dayin ayisi ke’en sini diilin kelen giirgen 
odéw’ui. Ici giirgii-yi est complément direct de kelen giirgen. 

(116) Ce dicton a été traduit d’une maniére inexacte par les deux traducteurs. M. 
Kozin (p. 185) traduit: “za ubiistvo na slovakh ne polagaetsya tyazZkogo nakazaniya, 
totno tak Ze kak za pritinenie smerti yazykom s Zivogo Geloveka koZi ne derut.” 
[“ pour un meurtre par des paroles on ne fixe pas une lourde punition, exactement 
comme pour avoir été la cause d’une mort par la langue on n’enléve pas la peau d’un 
homme vivant.”] La traduction de M. Haenisch (p. 127) est comme suit: “Die 
er mit dem Munde getétet hat, kann man nicht auf karren fortfahren, und die er mit 
der Rede getétet hat, kann man nicht auspliindern! ” 

(117) Dans le méme § 196 nous rencontrons un mot que les deux auteurs transcri- 
vent, l'un qulaléu, xulaléu (Kozin, pp. 268, 467), l’autre hulalcu (Haenisch, p. 59). 
Cette lecture rend le mot tel que nous le trouvons en transcription chinoise dans 
l’édition de Ie Te-houei et celle de la Commercial Press. Le mss. de Palladius doit 
porter de méme qulaléu, puisque M. Haenisch ne marque pas de variante pour ce mot 
dans ses Textabweichungen. Pelliot aussi lit qulaléu (p. 71), mais ajoute en note: 
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Pour iikiidgii- “perdre la téte” du § 196, cf. mo. dkiidkii- 
“ perdre connaissance, perdre l’usage de ses sens, tomber en dé- 
faillance ” (Kowalewski, p. 567b); ord. awp*yw- “se faner, se 
flétrir (fleurs, herbes) ” (Dict. ord., p. 274a) . 


XLII. — Au moment ow Cinggis envoie Siibe’etei & la poursuite 
de Qudu et de Cila’un, les deux fils du chef merkid Toyto’a, il 
lui donne ses instructions et ajoute les paroles suivantes: 

$199 Miiren-ii Gina’un méseldiikiin ta, miin yosu-’ar yabud- 
qun. A’ula-yin Cina’un alyasalduqun ta, anggida 6’ere bu sedkid- 
kiin. Miingke tenggeri-de giitii auya nemegdejii Toyto’a-yin 
ko’iid-i yar-dur-iyan oro’ulwasu bidan-tur abéiratala yaun bui. 
Tende ta gedkiin. 


Voici comment les deux traducteurs rendent ce passage: 


Kozin (p. 154; trad. en prose): “ Nastupaite tak, budto by nas razdelyaet 
tol’ko reka. No ne myslite inako i osobo, budto by vas otdelyayut gornye 
khrebty (budto by vy “za gorami—4za dolami”). Ne myslite odin odno, 
drugoi — drugoe. Togda Veénoe Nebo umnozZit silu i moSs¢’ vasu i predast v 
ruki vasi Togtogaevykh synovei. K Gemu nepremenno khlopotat’ o dostavke 
ikh k nam? Vy sami prikon¢ite ikh na meste.” [“ Avancez ainsi, comme si 
seulement un fleuve nous séparait. Mais ne pensez pas autrement et a part, 
comme si des chaines de montagnes vous séparaient (comme si vous étiez 
“au dela des montagnes— au dela des vallées”). Ne pensez pas, l’un une 
chose, un autre une autre. En ce temps le Ciel Eternel augmentera votre force 
et puissance et remettra dans vos mains les fils de Togtoga. Pourquoi pré- 
cisément vous tourmenter concernant la maniére de les nous remettre? Vous- 
mémes finissez-en sur place.’’] 

Haenisch (p. 88): “Jenseits des Stromes sollt ihr euch trennen, und ihr 
sollt dann in derselben Weise marschieren. Jenseits der Berge sollt ihr euch 
trennen. Thr sollt an nichts anderes sonst denken als an eure Aufgabe! Wenn 
euch der ewige Himmel Macht und Kraft starkt, dass ihr die Séhne des 


“éw suppose une autre lettre que /-.” Qulaléu, qui est glosé BE tchouei “tomber ”, 
est en effet fautif pour quladéu ( #f le pour 5] ti) a interpréter en yuladéu. C’est 
cette derniére lecture que nous trouvons chez Shiratori (op. cit., VII, f. 43a). Il faut 
donc lire Naqu (? Nayu) de’erecée yuladéu “ dégringolant du haut du [mont] Naqu ”. 
Le mot yulad-, connu en mongol écrit (Kowalewski, p. 103la), continue de vivre dans 
les dialectes: ord. Gulap- “rouler dans un précipice, dans un ravin” (Dict. ord., p. 


312a); kalm. guid. “ abrutschen (zb. einen Berg enilang)” (Kalm. Worterb., p. 154a). 


Le Mukaddimat al-Adab a la forme causative yulatga- (p. 179b). 
Ni Altanwatir ni Békeke3ik n’ont reconnu le mot et écrivent, le premier (p. 115) 
Naqu degere-eée qalturin “ glissant du haut du Naqu”’, et le second (p. 182) Nayu 


ayulan-u degereée 6mkGérejii unan “ tombant en roulant du haut du mont Nayu.” 
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Tochto’a in eure Hand bekommt, was hat es dann fiir einen Zweck, sie Uns 
erst herzuschicken? Richtet sie gleich an Ort und Stelle hin! ” 


Faisons observer concernant ces traductions que les mots 
Miiren-ii Gindun ... bu sedkidkiin ont été traduits par M. 
Kozin d’une maniére inexacte. Quant 4 la traduction de M. 
Haenisch, elle est correcte. Toutefois on peut reprocher a ce 
dernier auteur d’avoir “ corrigé ” sans raison la lecon méseldiikiin, 
alyasalduqun en moseldutkun, alhasalduthun (MNT, p. 62) . 


Je rends le texte comme suit: “ Au dela des fleuves vous vous 
séparerez; [alors] avancez de la méme fagon. Au dela des mon- 
tagnes vous vous diviserez; [alors] ne pensez pas a autre chose 
[qu’aé remplir votre mission]. (118) Si, par le Ciel éternel un 
supplément de force et puissance étant donné, vous vous saisissez 
(m. & m.: “vous faites entrer dans vos mains”) des fils de 
Toyto’a, quelle raison y aurait-il pour que vous nous les ameniez? 
[Exécutez-les et] abandonnez{-les] la-bas.” 

Les mots bidan-tur abéiratala ya’un bui n’ont été rendus d’une 
manieére satisfaisante que par M. Haenisch. Les mots abéciratala 
yaun bui, m. a m. “ [aller] jusqu’a [les] amener, qu’est-ce? ”, 
signifient proprement “ Quelle raison y aurait-il de les amener? ” 
Cf. § 255 Qolba’aratala ya'un bui “ Quelle raison y aurait-il pour 
que vous [Jodi et Ca’adai] coopériez & deux? ” (119) 


XLII. — Paroles dites par Jamuya & ses cing “ compagnons ” 
quand, aprés la défaite des Naiman, errant en fugitif dans les 
monts Tanglu, il mangeait avec eux la chair d’un mouflon pris 4 


(118) Cinggis veut dire: “Si au cours de |’expédition il vous arrive de devoir 
marcher en plusieurs colonnes, que chaque corps de troupes observe les mémes 
prescriptions que je viens de donner pour toute l’armée et ne songe qu’A remplir 
fidélement la mission dont il est chargé.” 

Bokeke3ik (p. 189) a restitué arbitrairement le texte comme suit: Moren-ii cinadu 
mordoyad ta mén yoswyar yabuytun; ayula-yin Cinadualusdayad ta anggida éger-e 
buu sedkigtiin “ Etant parti au dela des fleuves, marchez de la méme facon; ayant 
passé au dela des montagnes, ne pensez pas 4 autre chose.” 

(119) M. Kozin (p. 186) traduit ces mots par: “K ¢emu Ze nepremenno paroi? ” 
[“ Pourquoi précisémént [servir] deux ensemble? ”]. La traduction de M. Haenisch 
(p. 127) est comme suit: “ Was wird sein, wihrend ihr gemeinsam handelt?” La 
version continue rend le texte librement mais fidélement par TRON FEAT ba | 


? 


n’est point nécessaire que vous deux alliez ensemble ”. 
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la chasse, et a l’occasion desquelles ses “ compagnons ” se saisirent 
de lui et le livrerent 4 Cinggis. 

§200 Ken-ii ké’iid ene iidiir uyulja alaju eyin idemii. 

Les deux traducteurs traduisent ces paroles comme suit: 

Kozin (p. 154): “‘€’1i i synov’ya, kakikh roditelei synov’ya kormyatsya 
teper ’ vot tak okhotoi za dikimi baranami!’” [“‘ Les fils de qui et de qui, les 
fils de quelle espéce de parents se nourrissent maintenant comme ¢a par la 
chasse de moutons sauvages! ’ ”’] 


Haenisch (p. 88): “ ‘ Wessen Séhne haben heute das Wildschaf erlegt, das 
wir hier so essen? ’” 


La traduction de M. Haenisch ne rend pas le sens du texte 
mongol. Celle de M. Kozin, bien que ressemblant plutot 4 une 
paraphrase, est correcte. 

Je traduis le texte comme suit: “ Les fils de qui aujourd’hui 
ayant tué (m. am.: “tuant ”) un mouflon mangent ainsi [comme 
vous le faites]? ” 

Dans la version continue le texte est rendu par les mots sui- 
vants: HERSELF oF A PPRER T EMR “ Les fils de qui aujourd’hui 
ayant tué un mouflon le rétissent et le mangent? ” 

Jamuya veut dire: “ Estimez-vous heureux de pouvoir manger 
de la viande de mouflon, alors que tant de gens doivent se con- 
tenter d’une nourriture moins exquise.” 

—Sur ce, les cing “ compagnons”’,, ne trouvant pas que leur 
sort soit si enviable et, prenant ces paroles pour une moquerie et 
une injure, se jettent sur leur “ seigneur ” et l’emmenent pour le 
livrer & Cinggis. 

Arrivé chez ce dernier, Jamuya lui fait dire: 

§200 ... Qara keri’e qarambai noyosu bariyu bolba. Qaracu 
bo’ol qan-tur-iyan yar giirgegii bolba. Qahan anda minu yau 
endegii. (120) 

Boro quladu boréin sono bariyu bolba. Bo’ol nekiin biidiin 
(121) ejen-iyen bosoju (122) nendejii bariyu bolba. Boyda anda 
minu ya’u endegii. 


(120) L’édition de Ie Te-houei, de méme que celle de la Commercial Press ont la 
lecon fautive egdegii. La bonne lecon est donnée par le mss. de Palladius, qui porte 
endegii (Wichtigsten Textabweichungen, p. 135). C’est aussi celle qu’a adoptée Pelliot 
(p. 75). M. Kozin lit okdeku (p. 273), dgdegii (endegii) (p. 472); M. Haenisch lit 
ekdegu (p. 63). 

(121) Voir note 37. (122) Bésodjii? 
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Ces paroles ont été traduites comme suit par les deux auteurs: 


Kozin (p. 155; trad. en prose): “‘Cernye vorony vzdumali poimat’ 
seleznya. Raby-kholopy vzdumali podnyat’ ruku na svoego khana. U khana, 
andy moego, éto za eto dayut? Serye mySelovki vzdumali poimat’ kur¢avuyu 
utku. Raby-domoéadcy na svoego prirodnogo gospodina vzdumali vosstat’, 
osilit’, skhvatit’. U khana, andy moego, éto za eto dayut?’” [“‘ De noirs 
corbeaux se sont mis en téte de prendre un canard. Des esclaves-serfs se sont 
mis en téte de lever la main sur leur khan. Chez le khan, mon anda, que 
payeront-ils pour cela? De gris busards se sont mis en téte de prendre un 
canard a téte frisée. Des esclaves-domestiques se sont mis en téte de se 
révolter contre leur seigneur naturel, de se rendre maitre et de se saisir de lui. 
Chez le khan, mon anda, que payeront-ils pour cela? ’ ”’] 

Haenisch (p. 89): “‘ Wie eine schwarze Krihe versteht, eine Charambai- 
Ente zu fangen, so kann ein gemeiner Sklave Hand an seinen Herrn legen. 
Mein Herrscher und Freund, wie kannst du sie in Dienst nehmen! Wie ein 
grauer Habicht versteht, eine graue Sono-Ente zu greifen, so koénnen Sklaven 
und Dienstboten ihren eigenen Herrn durch Verrat fangen und festnehmen! 
Mein heiliger Freund, wie kannst du sie in Dienst nehmen! ’” 


Faisons observer concernant ces traductions que les mots gahan 
anda minu (boyda anda minu) ya’u endegii ont été traduits par 
les deux auteurs de deux facons différentes: “ Chez le khan, mon 
anda, que payeront-ils pour cela?” (Kozin); “ Mein Herrscher 
und Freund (mein heiliger Freund) wie kannst du sie in Dienst 
nehmen! ” (Haenisch). Nilune ni l’autre de ces deux traductions 
ne rend le sens du texte mongol. Le mot endegii, qui correspond a 
mo. ende- “se tromper” (Kowalewski, p. 170b), kalm. endaya 
“ sich irren ” (Kalm. Worterb., p. 122a) , signifie ici: “ se mépren- 
dre sur quelque chose; laisser échapper 4 son attention; ne pas 
s’apercevoir de”. Je traduis donc les mots en question par: 
“ Pourquoi, mon anda, le qahan (mon saint anda) s’y mépren- 
drait-il? ” Jamuya veut dire: “Je suis sir que mon anda, le 
qahan, ne se trompera pas sur la nature du crime que mes ‘ com- 
pagnons’ viennent de commettre en me trahissant, moi, leur 
seigneur légitime, et qu’il fera d’eux prompte justice ”. 

Le mot endegii est glosé 2 tch’a “se tromper ”, mais, comme 
ce caractére se lit aussi tch’ai avec le sens de “ envoyer, com- 
missionner ” (Couvreur) , M. Haenisch a adopté erronément cette 
derniére lecture. D’ou sa traduction “in Dienst nehmen ”. 


La version continue rend trés bien les mots dont nous traitons 
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par S842: 7 “l’empereur [mon] anda certainement ne 
s’y trompera pas ”. 

L’expression ya’u endegii de )Hist. secr. est & rapprocher des 
mots yayu endekiin de la ligne 11 de la lettre de l’il-khan Oljeitii 
au roi de France Philippe le Bel (1305): Arteneée (= ertenece) , 
ta biirin | Wirengiid irgen-ii sultad | manu sayin | alinéeg (= elin- 
6eg) sayin | abiige (= ebiige) sayin | adige (= ecige) sayin | aqa- 
dur amiralduju qola ber biigesii oyir-a metii | sedkijii aliber 
liges-iyen dcijii iléin-iyen asen-ii (= esen-ii) | belegiid-tyen ileldiig- 
sed-i yayu andekiin (= endekiin) ta “ Vous tous, sultans du peuple 
franc, pourquoi vous échapperait-il que, depuis les temps anciens, 
vous liant d’amitié avec notre bon arriére-grand-pére, [notre] bon 
grand-pére, [notre] bon pére, [notre] bon frére ainé et, bien qu’étant 
loin, pensant comme si vous eussiez été prés, vous [leur] com- 
muniquiez vos paroles quelles qu’elles fussent et vous vous en- 
voyiez mutuellement vos ambassadeurs et vos cadeaux de bonne 
santé? ” (123) 

Je traduis comme suit le passage qui nous occupe: “ De noirs 
corbeaux en sont venus a4 prendre un canard garambai. (124) Des 
roturiers et esclaves en sont venus 4 porter la main sur leur qan. 


(123) Les mots yayu endekiin ta ont été traduits de la fagon suivante par les 
mongolisants qui, aprés Abel-Rémusat, ont étudié cette lettre: “ po¢emu vy otstupaete? ” 
[“ pourquoi déviez-vous? ”]; “ potemu vy prervali?” [‘ pourquoi avez-vous inter- 
rompu? ”] (I. A. Klyukin, Pis’mo Uldzeitu il’-khana k Filippu Krasivomu, Eduardu 
I-mu i procim krestonoscam, Mém. de V'Univ. d’Etat Extr.-Or., Série VI, 2, Vladivostok, 
1926, pp. 14, 23); “ pourquoi oubliez-vous? ” (W. Kotwicz, En marge des lettres des 
il-khans de Perse retrouvées par Abel-Rémusat, Coll. Orient., Nr. 4, Lwéw, 1933, p. 33) ; 
“potemu zabyvaete vy?” [“ pourquoi oubliez-vous?”] (S. A. Kozin, Voprosu o 
desifrirovanii diplomatiéeskhikh dokumentov mongol’skikh il’-khanov, Bull. de VAcad. 
des Sciences de l1URSS, 1935, p. 647); “ Warum versiumt ihr das (jetzt)?” (E. 
Haenisch, Zu den Briefen der Mongolischen il-khane Argun und Oljeitii an den Kénig 
Philipp den Schénen von Frankreich (1289 u. 1305), Oriens, vol. II, Nr. 2, 1949, 
p. 229). Ces diverses traductions sont inexactes. Par contre celle de I. J. Schmidt est 
correcte: “ Wie kénnte es euch entgangen seyn ”, malgré que dans la traduction inter- 
linéaire le mot endekii ait eté rendu par “vergessen”. (Philologisch-kritische Zugabe 
zu den zwei mongolischen Original-Briefen der Kénige von Persien Argun und Oldshaitu, 
St. Petersburg, 1824, pp. 14, 17). 

(124) Qarambai n’est pas attesté ailleurs, que je sache. La glose rend le mot par 
BA he ia ming “nom désignant une espéce de canard noir ”. 

Le doct. G. B. voit dans garambai un mot composé: gqara-ambai (= amban) qui 
signifierait “noir et imposant” (R. Grousset, L’empire mongol, 1° phase, p. 476). 
Cette étymologie n’est pas acceptable. 
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Pourquoi mon anda, le qahan, s’y méprendrait-il? Des buses 
brunes en sont venues 4 prendre un canard boréin sono. (125) 
Des esclaves et domestiques en sont venus a se_ saisir de leur 
propre seigneur, l’entourant et conspirant [contre lui]. (126) 
Pourquoi mon saint anda s’y méprendrait-il? ” 


XLIV.— Paroles de Cinggis 4 Qubilai, Jelme, Jebe et Siibe’etei. 

§209 ... Ede Qubilai Jelme Jebe Siibegetei ta dérben noqas- 
iyan seld|kigsen-tiir jori'ulju ile’esii . . . 
Les deux auteurs traduisent comme suit: 


Kozin (p. 163): “A etikh vot éetverykh moikh dvorovykh psov — Khubi- 
laya s Cizel’me da Czebe s Subeetaem, kogda byvalo otpravlyal v pokhod,” 
[Et ces quatre miens chiens de garde-ci— Khubilai avec Jelme et Jebe 
avec Subeetai, quand autrefois je les envoyais en expédition . . .”] 

Haenisch (p. 98): “Ihr Vier hier, Chubilai, Dschelme, Dschebe und 
Sube’etai, euch habe ich als meine Hunde angesehen. Wenn ich euch mit 
einem Auftrag schikte .. . 


> 


La traduction de M. Kozin, bien que trop libre, ne contient pas 
de contresens. Ce n’est pas le cas de celle de M. Haenisch, qui 
a fait de noqas-iyan Vobjet de sedkigsen-tiir. 

Je traduis le passage comme suit: “ Ceux-ci, Qubilai, Jelme, 
Jebe, Siibegetei, quand je vous envoyais, [vous] mes quatre chiens, 
[vous] dirigeant vers ce que j’avais en vue. . .” 


XLV. — Cinggis raconte comment le Tatar, Qargil-Sira, s’ap- 
préta a égorger le jeune Tolui. 

§ 214... Tolui tabun nasutu yadanaéa oroju trejii jici giiyijii 
yaréu odun biikiii-yi Qargil-Sira bosu’ad ko’iiken-i su’u-dur-iyan 


(125) Boréin sono est glosé par RE ia ming “nom d’une espéce de canard ”. 
Kowalewski (p. 1223a) traduit boréin sono par “seryi slepen’ (taon gris), SerSen’ 
(frelon)”. Pour boréin, cf. Kowalewski (p. 1223b) borjinnwyusun “espéce de canard 
sauvage ”; Mongyol nanggiyad iisiig-iin toli bitig, p. 114v borjin nuyusu ia RE pou ia 
“canard des joncs ”; kalm. (Kalm. Worterb., p. 51b) bordin nuy“sn “wilde Ente (das 
Weibchen) ”. 

Pour sono, cf. Kowalewski (p. 1878b) sono “le taon”; mss. de Leide (p. 59) sona 
“ Wespe”; kalm. (Kalm. Wérterb., p. 33la) son® “eine Art Pferdebremse od. grosse 
Fliege ”; mongr. (Dict. mongr.-fr., p. 71) pzdyna “ abeille ”; ord. (Dict. ord., p. 582b) 
sono dans sono Surgil “faisan male ”. 

(126) Je suis ici la glose qui traduit bosoju (? bésdjii) nendejii par Ha eRG 
wei tchao ts’*ien meou tchao “ entourant et conspirant en secret ”. 
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gabéiju yaréu yabuju ayisurun kituyai-ban temteljii juyulun 
yabuqui-tur Boroyul-un gergei Altani eke-yin ger-tiir dorona 
sauju biile’e. (127) 

Ce passage est rendu comme suit chez nos deux auteurs: 

Kozin (p. 165): “(V eto vremya) voSel so dvora pyatiletnii Tolui. Kogda 
ze potom on stal opyat’ vybegat’ na dvor, Khargil-Sira vstal, skhvatil rebenka 
pod mysku, vyskoéil i, poSariv na khodu, vykhvatil noz. A Borokhulova zena 
Altani v tu poru sidela v materinskoi yurte, sleva.” [“(En ce moment) entra 
{venant] de la cour Tolui 4gé de cing ans. Quand alors il se mit 4 courir de 
nouveau vers la cour, Khargil-Sira se leva, saisit l’enfant [le mettant] sous son 
aisselle, d’un bond sortit, et ayant taté en marchant son couteau, il le tira. 
Mais la femme de Borokhul, Altani, en ce moment, était assise dans la tente 
de la mére, a gauche ”.] 

Haenisch (p. 100): “. . . kam der fiinfjihrige Tolui von draussen herein. 
Als er wieder hinauslaufen wollte, erhob sich Chargil schira, klemmte das 
Kind unter seine Achsel und ging mit ihm hinaus. Wie er so daherkam, sein 
Messer gezogen hatte und ging, es zu wetzen, da sass Borochuls Frau Altani 
an der Ostseite vom Zelte der Mutter.” 


Concernant la traduction de M. Haenisch il faut faire observer 
qu'elle est correcte 4 l’exception des mots “ (Wie er so daherkam,) 
sein Messer gezogen hatte und ging, es zu wetzen ”. Ces mots ne 
rendent pas le sens du.texte mongol kituyai-ban temteljii juyulun 
yabuqui-tur. La question revient 4 savoir comment il faut tra- 
duire temteljii. Le mot temtel- est glosé # mouo “ aiguiser ”. De 
la la traduction de M. Haenisch “ wetzen ”. Mais, comme d’aprés 
le texte l’action désignée par temtel- a précédé celle désignée par 
juyul- “tirer de la gaine”’, et que les circonstances décrites ne 
permettent pas de supposer que Qargil-Sira ait en ce moment eu 
Vintention d’aiguiser son couteau, il est évident que temtel- ne 
peut pouvoir signifier “ aiguiser”. Ce n’est d’ailleurs qu’en for- 
cant le texte et par un intervertissement des termes de la phrase 
que M. Haenisch arrive au sens qu’il lui donne. De fait, temtel- 
~temtiil- est un mot bien connu au sens de “ tater’, tant dans 
la langue écrite que dans les dia. tes vivants. Cf. Altan tobéci 
(dans Cadig, p. 109, 1. 5) ildiiben temtiiljii “ tatant son épée ”; 
Sayang-secen (Schmidt, p. 182, 1. 18) ildiin-iyen temtelkiii-e 
“comme il tata son épée” (Schmidt, p. 183: “[Diess sagend] 
legte er die Hand an den Sibel ”’) ; mongr. t’idénpili- “ tater, toucher 


(127) Ce passage a été traduit dans Asia Major, vol. IV [1927], fase. 1, p. 153. 
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“é 


avec la main” (Dict. mongr.-fr., p. 415); kalm. temtlya “im 
Dunkeln herumtappen, etwas im Dunkeln suchen” (Kalm. 
Worterb., p. 391a). 

Faisons observer aussi que le mot pour “ aiguiser ” dans |’ Hist. 
secr, est bile’iide-, glosé par le méme caractére # mouo. Voir § 82 
Aqa de’ii Ginu ama-'an Sidii-ben bile’iiden ayisu “ Tes freres ainés 
et cadets s’approchent, aiguisant leur bouche et leurs dents ”. 

Il est done clair que #¥ mouo “ aiguiser ” qui dans les éditions 
de Ie Te-houei et de la Commercial Press glose le mot temtel- 
de notre passage est un caractére fautif pour # mouo “ tater ”. 
(Cf. Mathews’ Chinese-English Dictionary, N° 4541: “to feel 
with the hand.”) (128) 

M. Kozin a traduit le mot temtel- correctement. 

Je traduis le passage qui nous occupe comme suit: “ Tolui, qui 
avait cing ans, entra [venant] de l’extérieur, et au moment ou en 
courant il sortait dehors et s’en allait, Qargil-Sira s’étant levé 
[prit et] serra l’enfant sous son aisselle. Comme il sortait, au 
moment ou il s’avangait tatant et tirant son couteau, la femme 
de Boroyul, Altani, se trouvait assise du coté est dans la tente de 
[ma] mere.” 


XLVI. — Lors de la grande promotion dont traite le § 202, le 
Besiid Giiéiigiir avait été créé chiliarque. Au moment ou Cinggis 
énumére les mérites de ses fidéles serviteurs et les récompenses 
qu’il donnera 4 chacun d’eux, il mentionne aussi Giiéiigiir et la 
maniére dont il veut le rémunérer. L’Hist. secr. rapporte cet 
épisode dans les termes suivants: 

§ 223 Basa Giiéiigiir moci-da irge tutaydaju endece tendece 
qubéiju — Jadaran-aéa Mulqalqu jiik-iyer nékééelit’e — Giiciigiir 
Mulqalqu qoyar niken-e minyalaju eyetiildiijii adqun ke’eba. 

Voyons comment les deux traducteurs ont rendu ce texte: 


Kozin (p. 168): “ Potom nedostavalo lyudei dlya plotnika Guéugura. Togda 


(128) Boékeke3ik a remplacé le mot temteljii par temtiirijii, tandis qu’ Altanwatir 
écrit temteréii. Les mots temtiiri-, temter- correspondent 4 mo. temteri- “ tater, 
tatonner, chercher dans l’obscurité en tatant ” (Kowalewski, p. 1732b); ord. t‘emt*‘ere-, 
temt‘utre-, t‘emt‘tur- “ tatonner, tater, palper ” (Dict. ord., p. 657 a, b); kalm. temtrxa 
“im Dunkeln herumtappen (etwas suchend), mit den Hinden zu betasten suchen ” 
(Kalm. Wérterb., p. 391a). 
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sobrali po razverstke s raznykh koncov i prosto prisoedinili ikh k Mulkhalkhu 
iz plemeni Czadaran. ‘Pust’ Guéugur naéal’stvuet tysyaéei obS¢tim sovetom 
s Mulkhalkhu’— prikazal on.” [“ Aprés cela il manqua des gens pour le 
charpentier Guéugur. Alors ils en réunirent par répartition de différents cdtés 
et simplement les adjoignirent 4 Mulkhalkhu de la tribu des Jadaran. ‘ Que 
Guéugur commande les mille par commun avis avec Mulkhalkhu’ — ordonna- 
t-il.”] 

Haenisch (p. 104): “ Weiter sagte er: ‘Da hat der Zimmermann Gut- 
schugur, da ihm zu wenig Leute gegeben waren, sich von hier und dort 
welche gesammelt, und von den Dschadaran hat sich Mulchalchu ihm zu 
gleichen Rechten beigesellt. Gutschugur und Mulchalchu sollen beide zusam- 
men die Leute als Tausendschaft fiihren in gemeinsamem Kommando! ’” 


Ni l'une ni l’autre de ces deux traductions n’est exacte. Je fais 
d’abord observer que M. Haenisch a trés bien vu qu’a l’exclusion 
du premier mot (basa “ encore”) et du dernier (ke’eba “ dit ”) 
tout le passage est constitué par des paroles de Cinggis, au con- 
traire de M. Kozin, qui 4 tort a pensé que seuls le sont les mots 
Giiciigiir Mulqalqu qoyar niken-e minyalaju eyetiildiijii adqun. 
Nous avons dans le § 223 le méme schéma que nous trouvons p. 
ex. dans le § 221, oii nous voyons aussi les paroles de Cinggis 
introduites par basa et suivies de ke’eba. 

Les mots qui dans ce § 223 ont fait difficulté sont le verbe 
qubéi- et la phrase Jadaran-aéa Mulqalqu jiik-iyer nokééelii’e. 

Le verbe qubéi- veut dire “ faire une imposition, telle que lever 
un tribut, un impot, réquisitionner des personnes ou des choses, 
etc.” (129) L’action que désigne le verbe qubci- s’excerce toujours 


(129) Cf. l’article de Pelliot Qubéiri ~ qubéir et qubéi’ur ~ qubéur, dans TP XX XVII 
[1944], p. 158. Kowalewski (p. 900b) traduit le mot qubéi- par “ percevoir les impéts ”. 
Pour I’acception “ réquisitionner ”, voir Hist. secr. § 279: Basa aga de’ii olon ere ayta 
kesigten é’ulu’asu undan tere tutum irgen-eée ker qubciydaqui “ Et lorsque les fréres 
ainés et cadets, de nombreuses troupes (m. 4 m. “hommes—hongres’’) et [de 
nombreux] gardes du corps se réunissent en assemblée, comment a chaque fois la 
boisson pourrait-elle étre réquisitionnée chez le peuple? ” Les mots tere tutum “a chaque 
fois ” ont été rendus inexactement par M. Haenisch, qui les traduit par “ fiir alle diese ” 
(p. 145). M. Kozin les rend par “v kaZdom otdel’nom sluéae” [“dans chaque cas 
séparé”] (p. 197). La locution adverbiale tere tutum est l’équivalent de ord. tere 
Bolgon. P. ex. xoni xulaga kipzi tapi jawuxw cetsi tere Bolg6 ba‘ké “il n’arrive 


pas souvent que des voleurs volent tout un troupeau de moutons et partent avec en 
les poussant devant eux” (m. & m. “que, volant des moutons, on s’en aille avec eux 
en les poussant devant soi, [cela] n’est pas le cas & chaque fois [qu’on en vole] ”) 
Dict. ord. p. 78a. 
A tere tutum, glosé FHS 8: ma mei, correspondent dans la version continue les mots 
| mei mei “ chaque fois, toujours ”. 
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en vertu d’une autorité dont celui qui accomplit cette action est 
revétu. GiiGiigiir n’aurait pu, de son propre chef, mettre la main 
sur des personnes appartenant 4 autrui et le sujet du verbe 
qubéi- ne peut étre Giiciigiir. La traduction de M. Haenisch “ Da 
hat der Zimmermann Gutschugur, da ihm zu weinig Leute gegeben 
waren, sich von hier und dort welche gesammelt ” ne peut donc 
étre correcte. Au moment ow Cinggis prononcait les paroles rap- 
portées dans le § 223, le cas de Giiciigiir se présentait comme suit: 
Bien qu’il eit été nommé chiliarque (voir § 202), il ne disposait 
pas d’assez de sujets pour en former une chiliarchie. Cinggis, 
occupé a rappeler les services que lui ont rendus ses dévoués 
serviteurs et 4 énumérer les récompenses dont il les gratifiera, veut 
y remédier en donnant Il’ordre de prendre par-ci par-la, chez les 
chefs qui disposent d’un nombre suffisant de sujets, un certain 
nombre d’hommes et de les remettre a Gii¢iigiir, afin que ce 
dernier puisse avec eux compléter sa chiliarchie. C’est cette idée 
de prendre par-ci par-la des hommes, a l’instar d’un impot qu’on 
leve, qui est exprimée par le mot qubci-. II] ne s’agit donc pas 
d’une action déja accomplie, de sa propre autorité, par Giiciigiir, 
mais d’une action encore & accomplir par ceux & qui Cinggis en 
donnera l’ordre. M. Kozin a bien vu que le sujet de qubéciju n’est 
pas Giiciigiir, seulement il a, comme M. Haenisch, considéré 4 
tort l’action comme ayant déja été accomplie. 

Quant a la phrase Jadaran-aéa Mulqalqu jiik-iyer nékééelii’e, 
il a échappé aux deux auteurs que ces mots constituent une 
parenthése dans le genre de celles que nous avons déja rencontrées 
en discutant un passage du § 83 et un autre du § 102. IIs tra- 
duisent: “et simplement [ils] les adjoignirent 4 Mulqalqu de la 
tribu des Jadaran ” (Kozin) ; “ und von den Dschadaran hat sich 
Mulchalchu ihm zu gleichen Rechten beigesellt ’” (Haenisch) . Ces 
deux traductions sont indéfendables. I] est évident que la phrase 
ne peut étre traduite que par: “Parmi les Jadaran, Mulqalqu 
s’est acquitté exactement de ses devoirs de ndkér (“ compag- 
non”).” (130) En méme temps qu'il récompensera Gii¢iigiir, 


(130) Pour les devoirs d’un nékér dans l’ancienne société mongole, voir ce que dit 
Vladimircov dans Le régime social des Mongols, le féodalisme nomade (trad. par 
Michel Carsow), Paris, 1948, pp. 110-123. Cf. aussi plus haut le passage du § 188 
qui traite de la trahison de K6k6tii nékdr de Senggiim. 
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Cinggis voulant aussi rémunérer son fidéle “ compagnon ” Mul- 
qalqu (131)—c’est l’énonciation du mérite que s’est acquis 
Mulgalqu qui forme la parenthése que Cinggis insére dans sa 
phrase —, il l’adjoint 4 Gii¢iigiir, ordonnant 4 ce dernier et a 
Mulgalqu d’exercer conjointement la fonction de chiliarque et 
de se consulter mutuellement pour tout ce qui concerne la 
chiliarchie. 

Voici donc comment je comprends le passage qui nous occupe: 
“T] (= Cinggis) dit encore: ‘Comme au charpentier (132) Giidii- 
gir il manque des sujets, que de-ci de-la on en prenne (m. a m. 
“ prenant ”) — Parmi les Jadaran, Mulqalqu s’est acquitté exacte- 
ment de ses devoirs de “ compagnon ” — Giiéiigiir et Mulqalqu, 
tous les deux, commandant conjointement la chiliarchie, consultez- 
vous l’un I’autre ’.” 

Cette grande liberté de construction que nous voyons dans ce 
passage et qui n’est pas exceptionnelle dans |’Hist. secr. fait 
penser que la langue de cette chronique est en maint endroit tres 
proche du langage journalier de |’époque. 

Une traduction plus libre et qui serre de moins prés le texte 
mongol serait: “Et [Cinggis] dit encore: ‘Comme le charpentier 
Giiéiigiir n’a pas assez de sujets [pour en former une chiliarchie], 
qu’on prenne par-ci par-la [des hommes et les lui donne]. Parmi 
les Jadaran, Mulgalqu a été [pour moi] un parfait “ compagnon ”; 
[je veux le récompenser; c’est pourquoi,| vous, Giiciigiir et Mul- 
qalqu, commandez tous les deux conjointement la chiliarchie 
[complétée de la sorte] et consultez-vous l’un l’autre [pour ce qui 


999 


en regarde le commandement]’”’. 

Le passage correspondant de la version continue, tout en étant 
une traduction libre et abrégée et ne mentionnant pas la raison 
pour laquelle Cinggis veut récompenser Mulqalqu et l’adjoindre a 
Gii¢iigiir, rend trés bien, sous forme de narration, le sens général 


du texte mongol: BOE ARERR ALE GHG EA BRED 7 BR 
FEE PEA Bh AS BH SL BS A HE, oT RT PE 


(131) Son ralliement 4 Cinggis et le service qu’il rendit & ce dernier sont mentionnés 
aux §§ 122, 124. 

(132) Moci. Cf. F. W. Cleaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338 in memory 
of Jigiintei,’ HJAS 14 [1951], p. 99, n. 152. 
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4. “En outre, quand on répartit [entre les divers chefs] les 
peuples qu’ils auraient 4 commander, le peuple dont le charpentier 
Giiéiigiir avait le commandement était [trop] peu nombreux. 
[Cinggis] préleva donc des parts [consistant en hommes] sur les 
peuples qui étaient sous les ordres de chaque chef et lui (=a 
Gii¢iigiir) en fit prendre le commandement en qualité de chili- 
arque, conjointement avec Mulqalqu de la tribu des Jadara{d].” 
(133) 


XLVII. — Cinggis-qahan loue ses gardes de nuit. 


§ 230 ... Ibulun biikiii dayisun dotora irgetei ger minu hor- 
éin hirmes iilii kin idqaju bayiysad itegelten kebte’iil minu; uyil- 
sun gor ubis kikiii-tiir udal tigei bayidaltan uriyaryun kebte’il 
minu; qutan gor qubis kikiii-tiir qojid ese bayiysad qurdun yabu- 
daltan kebte’iil minu; dljeiten kebte’iil minu, dtégiis kebte’il 
ke’egdiin. 


Voici comment les deux auteurs ont traduit le passage. 


Kozin (p. 172; trad. en prose): “Sredi kovarnykh vragov, okruzaya yurty 
moi s podolami, ty vo mgnovenie oka podnimalas’ na zascitu, vernaya straza 
moya! 

Na maleisii stuk berestyanogo koléana nemedlitel’no otklikavSayasya straza 
moya! 

Na edva zametnyi stuk berezovykh lukov ne zapazdyvavsaya, bystrokhod- 
naya straza moya, blagoslovennaya straza moya! 

Nazyvaite z ee staroyu strazei, . . .” 

[“ Au milieu de perfides ennemis, entourant mes tentes 4 pans, en un clin 
d’oeil tu t’es levée pour [ma] protection, ma garde fidele! 

Ma garde qui sans lambiner as répondu au plus petit bruit d’un carquois 
en écorce de bouleau! 

Ma garde a la marche rapide, qui n’es pas arrivée trop tard au bruit 4 peine 
perceptible des arcs de bouleau, ma garde bénie! 

Appelez-la ‘la vieille garde’ . . .”] 

Haenisch (p. 109): “ Ihr meine zuverlissigen Nachtwachen, die ihr inmitten 
der dichtgedringten Feinde um meine Jurte mit festgestampftem Boden 
herum, ohne mit den Augen zu zwinkern, in Abwehr gestanden habt, meine 


(133) En traitant du cas de Giiéiigiir, c’est le passage tel qu’il se présente dans la 
version continue et non le texte mongol qu’a traduit Vladimircov dans son ouvrage 
Le régime social, etc. (trad. par M. Carsow) de la fagon suivante: “Aprés avoir 
réparti le commandement sur les populations, il apparut que le peuple commandé par 
le charpentier Giidiigiir était en petit nombre. En vue de le compléter, Cinggis 
ordonna de détacher plusieurs hommes du peuple de chaque chef et désigna (en qualité 
de) chiliarques Giitiigiir avec Mulqalqu, du clan Jadarat” (p. 141). 
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flinken Nachtwachen, die ihr ohne Siumen auf eurem Posten waret, wenn die 
Birkenholzkécher auch nur die schwachste Bewegung machten, meine schnel- 
laufigen Nachtwachen, die ihr nie zu spit angetreten seid, wenn die Weiden- 
holzkécher nur die leiseste Bewegung machten, meine gliickhaften Nacht- 
wachen, ihr sollt die ‘ alten Nachtwachen ’ heissen! ” 


Faisons d’abord quelques remarques sur le texte lui-méme. M. 
Haenisch a, par inadvertance, écrit setkijw pour ithaju. Quand, 
quelques lignes plus loin, il écrit ke’etkun au lieu de ke’ekdun 
de la transcription chinoise, il s’agit d’une “ correction ” voulue. 
En ceci il a été suivi par M. Kozin, qui, p. 291, écrit keetkun et, 
p. 490, keetkiin. Pelliot aussi a douté de l’exactitude de la tran- 
scription chinoise. En effet, tout en restituant en ka’akdiin, il 
ajoute en note: Corr. ka’dkiin ? (p. 91). La forme ke’egdiin que 
donne la transcription chinoise correspond au bénédictif-impératif 
en -ytun (-gtiin) de la langue écrite (Voir G. J. Ramstedt, Uber 
die Konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolischen; p. 67; N. N. Poppe, 
Grammatika pis’menno-mongol skogo yazyka, p. 115). Il n’y a 
donc pas lieu de corriger cette transcription. 

Ibul- (? ibiil-) est glosé ##E fen jang “ mettre en confusion, 
mettre en désordre””. M. Kozin traduit 4 tort ibulun (? ibiiliin) 
biikiii par “ perfides ”. 

Irgetei. Dans lallocution a ses gardes de nuit, qui constitue la 
plus grande partie du § 230, apres avoir mentionné sa 6riigetei 
ger “tente a ouverture supérieure ” et sa Siltesiiter ger “ tente a 
treillis”, (134) Cinggis fait mention aussi de sa irgetei ger. Le 
mot irgetei est glosé WIKRAN ti p’ei iow ti (135), m. 4 m.: “ sol- 
frapper-ayant ”, expression que M. Haenisch a traduite par “ mit 
festgestampftem Boden”. Concernant cette traduction, il faut 
faire observer que le mot p’ei, vu que le Kouang iun le rend par 
% ki“ frapper ”, n’a pas le sens de “ pilonner, battre la terre pour 
la tasser”. Ti p’ei “sol-frapper” ne donnant pas de sens, l’on 


(134) Siltesiitei est glosé my RPAH pien leao pi tzeu iou ti “ayant des 
parois tressées ”. *Siltesii est donc le nom des treillis formant les parois de la tente et 
est l’équivalent de mo. gana “grille d’une tente nomade” (Kowalewski, p. 719b); 


kalm. xan® “die Wandstiicke, das Wandgitter der Jurte” (Kalm. WéGrterb., p. 165a); 
ord. xana “treillis de tente” (Dict. ord., p. 332b). 

*(185) FAR CTH dt) pei, anc. b’ak, qu’on ne trouve pas dans nos dictionnaires 
classiques, signifie “ frapper ” (4, ). Voir le Kouang iun cheng hi cia et % 
de Chen Kien-cheu Ye 9, Pékin, 1945, p. 517a. 
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peut se demander si #K p’ei n’est pas employé ici pour fK fou 
“enveloppe” (“wrapper ”, Karlgren, No. 46), t fow signifiant 
alors “ enveloppe qui touche au sol’. En effet, le mot irge désigne 
la large bande de feutre qui protége a l’extérieur le bas de la 
tente en l’entourant. Cf. kalm. irga “ der untere Rand des Zeltes; 
ein Filzstiick, das den unteren Rand aussen bedeckt” (Kalm. 
Worterb., 209a) ; ord. irge “ piece de feutre protégeant tout autour 
a lextérieur le bas de la tente (cette piece de feutre est parfois 
remplacée par un treillage en échalas)” (Dict. ord., p. 387a). 
(136) 

M. Kozin traduit correctement, quoique d’une fagon peu claire, 
les mots irgetei ger par “ tentes a pans ” 

Hirmes ki- “ cligner des yeux”. La traduction de M. Kozin 
“en un clin d’oeil”” n’est pas exacte. M. Haenisch traduit cor- 
rectement par “ ohne mit den Augen zu zwinkern ”. Cf. mo. irme- 
“ cligner des yeux” (Kowalewski, p. 325a) ; kalm. irmaya “ blin- 
zeln (mit einem Auge), zuwinken (mit den Augen)” (Kalm. 
Worterb., 210a) . 

Pour uyilsun, cf. Pelliot, Les formes avec et sans q- (k-) initial 
en ture et en mongol, TP, XX XVII [1944], p. 79, note 1, ou il fait 
remarquer que M. Haenisch a par inadvertance traduit uyiswn 
qor par “ Birkenholzkécher ”, alors que le sens est “ carquois en 
écorce de bouleau ”. 

Ubis ki-, qubis (? yubis) ki- sont glosés 128) tan toung “se 
mouvoir a peine ”. (137) 

Pour uriyaryun, cf. Pelliot, Les formes avec et sans q- (k-) 
initial, etc., p.'79, note 3. On peut ajouter: cf. mo. wriyalya, uralyu 
“ souple, flexible, doux ”’; ord. uralga “ souple, habile, doux, docile, 


accueillant, accommodant ” (Dict. ord., p. 738a). Pour la dis- 
similation r—r>7r—l, cf. ce que dit M. Ramstedt dans Das 
Schriftmongolische und die Urgamundart, p. 28. 

Qutan (? yutan) est glosé MA liow mou “ bois de saule ”. Voir 
Pelliot, Les formes avec et sans q- (k-) initial, etc., p. 79, note 4. 


(186) On garnit le bas de la tente d’un irge pour empécher le froid d’entrer. 
(137) Pelliot a déja fait remarquer (op. cit., pp. 78-79) que M. Haenisch a changé 


sans raison gubis en hubis. La méme “ correction” a été faite par M. Kozin dans sa 
seconde restitution. Ce dernier a en outre changé ubis en hubis (pp. 489-490). 
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C’est par inadvertance que M. Kozin traduit qutan gor par “ arcs 
de bouleau ”. 

Une partie du passage traité ici a été traduite par Pelliot dans 
article que je viens de citer (7P, XXXVII [1944], p. 79). Il 
s’agit des mots Uyilsun gor ubis kikiii-tiir udal tiger bayidaltan 
urtyaryun kebte’iil minu; qutan gor qubis kikiii-tiir qoyd ese 
bayiysad qurdun yabudaltan kebte’iil minu. Voici la traduction 
qu’en a faite Pelliot: “Quand vous remuez 4 peine vos carquois 
en écorce de bouleau, vous vous tenez debout sans retard, alertes, 
6 mes gardes; quand vous bougez a peine vos carquois de saule, 
vous vous dressez sans délai, 4 la marche rapide, 6 mes gardes 
... M. F. W. Cleaves, aprés avoir en partie cité ce passage et 
sa traduction par Pelliot, dans le compte rendu qu'il a fait du 
livre de M. Haenisch Die geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, etc. 
(HJAS 12[1949], pp. 497-534), écrit a la p. 530: “ Without 
discussing here the problem presented by his translation, I only 
wish to observe, etc.” Ii y a en effet lieu de se demander si 
Pelliot a bien rendu le sens du texte mongol. 

En lisant ce dernier on se pose naturellement la question: A 
qui sont les carquois mentionnés ici? Avant de répondre a cette 
question faisons observer que Cinggis parle non du présent, comme 
le lui fait faire Pelliot, mais du passé, et que les verbes whis kikiii- 
tir, qubis kikiii-tiir sont des verbes intransitifs dont le sujet est 
gor “carquois” et non des verbes transitifs ayant pour sujet 
kebte’iil “ gardes de nuit”, comme I’a pensé le méme auteur: 
“ Quand vous remuez a peine vos carquois en écorce de bouleau 
. . . quand vous bougez 4 peine vos carquois de saule”. (138) 
C’est ce qu’a bien vu M. Haenisch qui traduit: “. . . wenn die 
Birkenholzkécher auch nur die schwachste Bewegung machten 

. wenn die Weidenholzkécher nur die leiseste Bewegung 
machten .. .” Quant a M. Kozin, sa traduction, bien que trop 
libre, montre que lui aussi a vu que le sujet est gor. 

Pour ce qui regarde le probleme proprement dit: A qui sont les 
carquois mentionnés? Pelliot est d’avis que ce sont ceux des 


(188) J’avoue ne pas comprendre ce que veulent dire les mots de la traduction de 
Pelliot: “Quand vous remuez 4 peine vos carquois en écorce de bouleau, vous vous 
tenez debout sans retard . . . ; quand vous bougez 4 peine vos carquois de saule, vous 


” 


vous dressez sans délai .. .”. 
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gardes de nuit. A lire la traduction de M. Haenisch l’on ne peut 
savoir comment il comprend, mais ce qu’il écrit dans ses Erliuter- 
ungen (p. 161) montre que lui aussi pense qu'il s’agit des carquois 
des gardes de nuit. (139) Je ne comprends pas le texte de cette 
fagon. A mon avis il s’agit des carquois des ennemis. En effet 
dans la partie de son allocution qui précéde immédiatement notre 
texte, Cinggis mentionne les “ ennemis créant du trouble (ibulun 
biikiii dayisun) ” au milieu desquels les gardes de nuit, sans cligner 
de l’oeil, se tenaient debout autour de sa tente, arrétant [leur 
assaut] (ger minu horéin hirmes iilii kin idqaju bayiysad). Aprés 
avoir relevé en ces termes l’intrépidité de ses gardes de nuit, il 
loue leur vigilance, disant comment, au moindre bruit produit 
par le branlement des carquois des ennemis qui approchaient, ils 


SY 


se dressaient ou accouraient sans tarder, (140) préts a défendre 


(189) M. Haenisch écrit: ‘“ Die Kocher der Wache sind demnach vor der Palastjurte 
aufgehingt oder in Stiitzen aufgestellt ”. 

(140) Qurdun yabudaltan “a la démarche rapide” est dit des kebte’iil qui avaient 
été relevés ou dont le tour de faire faction n’était pas encore arrivé. Cf. Hist. secr. 
§192 Kebte’iil sini ger horéin kebtegiin-iyen kebte’iiljii, e’iiten-tiir bayiyun-iyan 
kesiglen bayi’ultuyai “Que les gardes de nuit, la nuit, faisant coucher ceux parmi eux 
dont l’office est de se coucher autour de la tente, fassent faire faction & tour de réle & 
ceux parmi eux dont I’office est de faire faction 4 la porte.” — A la moindre alerte ceux 
qui étaient couchés accouraient rejoindre leur poste. 

Ce paragraphe 192 rapporte une ordonnance de Cinggis concernant les gardes du 
corps. Ici il s’agit du premier établissement de la garde comprenant 80 gardes de 
nuit (kebte’iil) et 70 gardes de jour (turya’ud). Voir § 191. II fut suivi plus tard — 
aprés que Cinggis eut en 1206 pris le titre de gan —d’une réorganisation, dont traitent 
les §§ 224-234. L’ordonnance rapportée au § 192 régle les occupations des gardes, tant 
durant le jour que durant la nuit. Elle se termine par la phrase suivante: Turban 
séni urban iidiir kesig tidiir-iyen da’uséu, miin gii yosu-ar yurban séni qgonolduju, 
ye riidgeldiijii, sini kebte’iil atuyai; horcin kebtejii qonotuyai. 

Ces paroles de Cinggis, par lesquelles il établit le systéme de reléve des kegig ou 
sections de la garde, ont été traduites comme suit par les deux auteurs: 

Kozin (p. 14): “. . . Po okonéanii svoego trekhdnevnogo i trekhnoSénogo deZurstva, 
oni smenyayutsya ukazannym poryadkom i, po isteéenii trekh noéei, vstupayut no¢énymi 
kebteulami i nesut karaul’nuyu sluZbu vokrug ”. [“ A la fin de leur service de trois jours 
et trois nuits, ils seront relayés dans l’ordre indiqué et, a la fin de trois nuits, ils 
entreront comme kebteul de nuit et feront le service de garde tout autour ”.] 

Haenisch (p. 78): “. . . Wenn sie ihre Diensttage, naimlich drei Nachte und drei 
Tage, erledigt haben, sollen sie in derselben Weise drei Niichte miteinander Nachtruhe 
haben und dann ablésen und zur Nacht Wache tun. Sie sollen im Umkreis (um die 
Jurte) liegen und schlafen! ” 

Ces deux traductions sont assez divergentes et ni l’une ni J’autre ne rend ce que 


dit le texte mongol. 
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leur maitre. Rappelons aussi que nous avons rencontré au § 105 
un passage oi il est fait allusion au fait que l’approche de l’ennemi 
pouvait étre décelée par le bruit causé par le branlement des car- 
quois: Dabéitu gor darbaljaqui-tur dayijily|ci Dayir-usun “ [Le 
poltron] Dayir-usun, qui lorsqu’un carquois a couvercle s’agite, 


Voici 4 mon avis comment il faut entendre ce dernier. Aprés avoir décrit dans la 
premiére partie de son ordonnance (§ 192... Qoréin turya’ud . . . sa’urin-dur-iyan 
sa’utuyai. Voir F. W. Cleaves, A Chancellery Practice of the Mongols in the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Centuries, HJAS 14 [1951], p. 520) ce en quoi, en général, consistera 
le service des gardes de jour et des gardes de nuit, Cinggis dit, dans le passage qui 
nous occupe, de quelle facon se fera la reléve des kesig. La reléve, c’est-i-dire 
l’opération consistant 4 remplacer le kesig A qui est de service par le kesig B qui devra 
lui suceéder, est désignée par le mot ye’iidgeldii- “se relever, faire la reléve” (trad. 
interl. #¥44 t'i houan “to change in order ” [Mathews, 6257); version continue BE | 
kiao houan “to exchange” [id., 702]), verbe qui est le réciproque de ye’iidge- 
“changer” (cf. mo. yegiidke- “changer de place, ete.”, voir Kowalewski, p. 2322a). 
Comme le texte l’indique assez clairement, la reléve se fera le soir, aprés que le kesig 
A aura fini son service de trois nuits et trois jours. En effet, que Cinggis dise yurban 
séni yurban iidiir kesig iidiir-iyen da’uséu “ achevant leurs jours de service fait 4 tour 
de réle [qui aura duré] trois nuits et trois jours”, et non yurban iidiir yurban séni, 
etc., la raison en doit &4 mon sens précisément étre que le service d’un kesig com- 
mencera le soir avec les kebte’iil entrant immédiatement en fonction aprés le rem- 
placement du kegig sortant, les trois jours devant étre comptés A partir du soir, c’est-i- 
dire de soir & soir, les gardes de nuit faisant service durant trois nuits entiéres et les 
gardes de jour pendant trois jours entiers. C’est ce qui ressort aussi de l’examen du 
passage miin gii yosu-ar yurban séni gonolduju, ye’iidgeldiijii, sini kebte’iil atuyai; 
horéin kebtejii qonotuyai. Les paroles de Cinggis miin gii yosu-’ar yurban séni gonol- 
duju ne peuvent étre qu’une allusion et un rappel 4 ce qu’il vient de dire dans la 
méme ordonnance concernant la maniére dont les trois nuits devront étre passées: les 
gardes de jour se retireront pour aller prendre soin de leurs hongres, cédant ainsi la 
place aux gardes de nuit (kebte’iil-e jayilaju avytas-tur-iyan yarun qonotwyai), et ces 
derniers coucheront autour de la tente et feront faction 4 tour de rdéle a la porte 
(sini ger horéin kebtegiin-iyen kebte’iiljii, etc. Voir plus haut). Apparemment, aux 
yeux de Cinggis, le service des gardes de nuit était plus important pour la sécurité de 
sa personne que celui des gardes de jour. Cela est d’ailleurs naturel, vu les dangers 
au milieu desquels il vivait, n’étant pas encore maitre de toute la Mongolie. Et 
cela explique pourquoi, contrairement 4 ce qui fut le cas plus tard (v. § 226), le 
nombre des kebte’iil était supérieur 4 celui des turya’ud, et pourquoi, dans son ordon- 
nance, aprés avoir mentionné le service des trois nuits et trois jours, il insiste et 
revient sur le service de- trois nuits. Je rends les paroles de Cinggis par: “ ayant 
passé les trois nuits exactement de la fagon susdite”. Les mots ye’iidgeldiijii, sini 
kebte’iil atuyai; horéin kebtejii qonotuyai doivent étre traduits par “il y aura 
reléve; [toutefois] que la nuit [qui suit la reléve] ils (= les hommes du kesig sortant) 


soient gardes de nuit; qu’ils passent la nuit couchant tout autour”. D’aprés ces mots, 


bien que le keSig ait été relevé aprés trois nuits et trois jours révolus, et que les 
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abandonne ses alliés, [prenant ce bruit pour celui des carquois 
d’une troupe ennemie qui s’approche].” 

Voici done comment je traduis le passage qui nous occupe: 
“Mes gardes de nuit dignes de confiance, qui, au milieu des 
ennemis créant du trouble, vous teniez debout autour de ma tente 
dont a l’extérieur le bas de la paroi est garni d’une bande de feutre, 
sans cligner des yeux, arrétant [leur assaut]! Mes gardes de nuit 
alertes, qui, lorsque les carquois en écorce de bouleau [de |’ennemi] 


kebte’iil du kesig de reléve aient commencé leur service, le kesig sortant devra, pour 
cette nuit encore, faire service de kebte’iil et ne sera congédié que le lendemain matin. 
Ceci probablement par mesure de prudence, pour se prémunir contre toute surprise 
de la part d’un ennemi éventuel, qui pourrait profiter de la désorganisation passagére 
qui inévitablement accompagne une reléve. Je fais observer ici que, bien que, pour 
cette nuit, ils doivent faire service de gardes de nuit, Cinggis ne dit pas que les 
hommes du keSig relevé doivent coucher autour de la tente —coucher “tout autour” 
(horéin, non ger horéin), c’est-a-dire dans les environs immédiats, suffira—ou qu’ils 
aient a faire faction 4 la porte, parce que ces deux fonctions seront remplies par les 
kebtetil du kesig qui aura remplacé le kesig sortant. 

La version continue abrége cette derniére partie de l’ordonnance de Cinggis et, 
sans mentionner la nuit de service supplémentaire imposé au kesig relevé, elle se 
contente de dire 49:—= H—RAE  “[aprés] chaque [période de] trois jours il y aura 
une fois reléve ”. 

Je traduis donc le passage du §192 qui nous occupe comme suit: “Quand ils 
auront achevé leurs jours de service fait 4 tour de réle [qui aura duré] trois nuits et 
trois jours, ayant passé les trois nuits exactement de la facon susdite, il y aura reléve; 
[toutefois] que la nuit [qui suit la reléve] ils fassent office de gardes de nuit; qu’ils 
passent la nuit couchant tout autour ”. 

Finissons par quelques remarques. 

Il est impossible de retrouver dans le texte mongol |’équivalent des mots “ ils seront 
relayés dans |’ordre indiqué” que nous lisons dans la traduction de M. Kozin. Cet 
auteur en effet a forcé le texte et a traduit comme si ye’iidgeldiijii précédait yurban 
séni qonolduju. 

Quant 4 la traduction de M. Haenisch, il faut faire observer que le verbe gono- ne 
signifie pas “ Nachtruhe haben” ou “schlafen”, mais simplement “passer la nuit ”, 
comme d’ailleurs M. Haenisch I’a noté dans son Worterb. zu MNT, p. 66. Les 
transcripteurs de I’Hist. secr. glosent le mot par fi siu “passer la nuit”. Cf. mo. 
qgono- id. (Kowalewski, p. 867b). Impossible aussi de suivre M. Haenisch quand il 
voit dans les “trois nuits” de la phrase miin gii yosu-’ar yurban séni qonolduju, 
ye iidgeldijii, etc. trois nuits distinctes de celles que les kebte’iil du kesig relevé 
auront passées en gardant la personne de Cinggis. En effet il est hors de doute que 
ces “trois nuits” ne soient celles-la mémes déja mentionnées: yurban séni yurban 
iidiir ke3ig iidiir-iyen da’uséu, sinon il faudrait admettre que Cinggis veut dire que les 
keSig ne seront relevés qu’aprés trois jours et six nuits, ce qui est contredit par la 
version continue et va 4 l’encontre de tout ce que nous savons de l’organisation des 
kesig. 
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& peine se remuaient, sans tarder vous teniez debout! Mes gardes 
de nuit 4 la démarche rapide, qui, lorsque les carquois en bois de 
saule [de l’ennemi] 4 peine bougeaient, ne vous dressiez pas trop 
tard! Mes bienheureux gardes de nuit, [désormais] appelez-vous 
les ‘ Vieux gardes de nuit’! ” 

La version continue rend les mots uyilsun gor... qurdun 
yabudaltan kebte’iil minu d’une facon trés abrégée et trés libre 
par les mots LARS#ARE ER “toutes les fois qu'il y avait 
une alerte, vous n’étiez pas indolents et négligents.” 

Pour finir notons que, bien qu’elle ne le dise pas en termes 
expres, la traduction de M. Kozin donne nettement l’impression 
que pour son auteur il s’agit des carquois et “ arcs ” des ennemis. 


XLVIII. — Cinggis promulgue une ordonnance concernant 
les gardes de nuit et donne les raisons pour lesquelles ils sont 
exempts du service militaire proprement dit. 

§ 233 Basa Cinggis qahan iigiileriin: Bidanu beye éerig ese 
yaru'asu kebte’iil bidanaéa anggida éerig bu yartuyui ke’eba. Eyin 
ke’e’iili’ed jarliy dabaju kebte’iil-i nayitaju Cerig yaryaqun Cerig 
medegii Cerbin aldaltan boltwyai ke’en jarliy bolba. Kebte’iil-iin 
éerig ker tilii yaryaydamui ke’emiii je ta. Kebte’iil li minu altan 
amin sakimui. Siba’ulan abalan yabuqui-tur joboldumui. Ordo 
qadayala’uldaju ne’iikiii-tiir Griig-tiir terge asaramui. Minu beye 
sakiju qonoyu kilbar-u bu. Ger tergen yeke auruy ne’ikiii-tiir 
sa'uqui-tur asaraqui kilbar-u bui. Teyin dabqur qayas qayas 
yabudaltan ke’ejii bidanaéa anggida Gere Gerig bu yabutwyai 
ke’ekiii teyimii bui je ke’ ejii’ iii. 

Les deux traducteurs ont rendu ce passage comme suit: 

Kozin (p. 178): “I e&ée govoril Cingis-khan: ‘Esli my samolitno ne 
vystupaem na voinu, to i kebteuly bez nas da ne vystupayut na voinu. Pri 
takovom naSem yasnom povelenii budem privlekat’ k strozaisei otvetstven- 
nosti tekh vedayuSs¢ikh voennymi delami éerbiev, kotorye poslyut kebteulov 
na voinu, zlonamerenno naruSiv nase povelenie. Vy sprosite, pocemu Ze ne 
podlezat posylke na voinu kebteuly? Prezde vsego potomu, éto imenno 
kebteuly pekutsya o naSei zlatoi zizni. A legko li provodit’ noéi, okhranyaya 
nasu osobu? Legko li popecenie o Velikom Aurukhe i vo vremya koéevok i na 
stoyankahk? Itak, bez nas samikh ne otpravlyat’ na voinu lyudei, obremenen- 


nykh stol’ sloznymi i mnogorazli¢nymi obyazannostyami. Byt’ po semu!’” 
[“ Et Cingis-khan dit encore: ‘Si nous ne partons pas en guerre en personne, 
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en ce cas les kebteul aussi ne partiront pas en guerre. En présence d’un 
tel clair ordre émanant de nous, nous tiendrons strictement responsables ces 
éerbi en charge des affaires militaires qui envoient des kebteul a la guerre, 
ayant malicieusement violé notre ordre. Vous demandez pourquoi les kebteul 
ne sont pas sujets 4 étre envoyés a la guerre. Avant tout parce qu’exactement 
les kebteul prennent soin de notre vie d’or. Et est-ce facile que de passer les 
nuits en gardant notre personne? Est-ce facile que de prendre soin du Grand 
Aurukh et au moment des transhumances et durant les arréts? Ainsi sans 
nous-méme on n’enverra pas 4 la guerre des gens chargés de responsabilités si 
complexes et grandement diverses. Qu’il en soit ainsi! ’ *’] 

Haenisch (p. 110): “ Weiter sprach Tschinggis Chan: ‘Wenn wir selbst 
nicht mit dem Heere ausgezogen sind, darf die Nachtwache nicht ohne Uns 
mit dem Heere ins Feld ziehen.’ So sagte er und erliess eine Verfiigung: 
‘Die Tscherbin und Kommandeure von Truppen, welche, nachdem ich ihnen 
dieses Kundgegeben, in Ubertretung des Befehls aus Missgunst gegen die 
Nachtwachen diese mit der Truppe ins Feld riicken lassen, sollen bestraft 
werden. — Die Soldaten der Nachtwache diirfen unter keinen Umstinden ins 
Feld geschickt werden. Denn ihr meine Nachtwachen schiitzt mein goldenes 
Leben und tragt auf der Falkenbeize und Jagd mit mir die Miihen, und mit 
der Sorge fiir den Palast betraut, haltet ihr beim Zuge und auf der Rast 
den Karren in Ordnung. Meine Person die Nacht hindurch bewachen, ist 
das leicht? Den Jurtenkarren beim Zuge und beim Ruhen des grossen 
Hauptlagers in Ordnung halten, ist das leicht? Da ihr einen so schweren 
Dienst, bald hier bald da, zu tun habt, sollt ihr nicht von mir getrennt noch 
besonderen Heeresdienst tun! So ist mein Wort.’ ” 


Faisons d’abord remarquer, quant a la traduction de M. Kozin, 
que cet auteur a oublié de traduire les mots ke’eba et nayitaju, 
ainsi que tout le passage qui va de Siba’ulan abalan jusqu’a terge 
asaramui. I] a de méme omis de traduire les mots ger tergen, et 
la phrase Teyin dabqur .. . teyimii bui je a été rendue d’une 
maniere trop libre. 

Quant & M. Haenisch, comme toujours, il a serré de prés le 
texte mongol, seulement, bien que dans son MNT il ait correcte- 
ment mis un point aprés ke’emiii je ta, il n’a pas traduit en 
conséquence. De plus il a rendu inexactement le mot ker et n’a 
pas traduit le mot ke’emiii. D’ot sa traduction: “ Die Soldaten 
der Nachtwache diirfen unter keinen Umstinden ins Feld ge- 
schickt werden. Denn ihr meine Nachtwachen schiitzt mein 
goldenes Leben ”, etc., alors que le sens est: “ Vous dites: ‘ Com- 
ment se fait-il que des soldats de la garde de nuit ne soient pas 
envoyés en campagne?’ Les gardes de nuit veillent sur ma vie 
d’or ”, etc. Cinggis veut dire que les chefs militaires ne doivent 
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pas trouver étrange que les kebte’iil ne prennent pas part aux 
diverses expéditions, quand celles-ci se font sous la conduite d’un 
subalterne et non sous sa propre conduite, et il donne les raisons 
de cette exemption. Ce passage a été traduit correctement par 
M. Kozin. La derniére phrase aussi T'eyin dabqur . . . teyimii bui 
je n’a pas été rendue par M. Haenisch d’une maniere satisfaisante. 

Avant de présenter une nouvelle traduction de ce § 233, faisons 
quelques remarques sur le texte mongol lui-méme. 

Cerig yar- ou éerig yabu- signifie “ partir en expédition militaire, 
partir en guerre ”’. 

Cerig yarya- veut dire “ envoyer en expédition militaire ”. 

Eyin ke’e’iili’ed, m. 4 m. “ s’étant laissés dire de cette fagon ”, 
c’est-a-dire: “ayant recu [de nous] un ordre congu en de tels 
termes ”. Cinggis fait allusion A l’ordonnance qu’il vient de pro- 
mulguer: Bidanu beye éerig ese yarw’asu kebte’iil bidanaéa ang- 
gida éerig bu yartuyai “ Si nous-méme ne partons pas en expédition 
militaire, que les gardes de nuit ne partent pas en campagne sans 
nous ”. Cette ordonnance & l’adresse de tous les chefs militaires 
leur défendait d’envoyer les kebte’iil faire la guerre. L’expression 
eyin ke’e’iilii’ed appartient 4 la langue de la jurisprudence. Elle 
suit l’énonciation d’une défense ou d’un ordre et introduit la 
formulation de la sanction réservée & ceux qui y contreviendront. 
Elle est bien attestée dans divers monuments de l’époque mongole. 
Ainsi dans les documents mongols du musée de Téhéran publiés 
par Pelliot nous lisons (Fig. 28, Doc. II, 1. 5-6 et Fig. 29, Doc. 
III, 1. 13-14): bidan-a ayin (=eyin) kemegiiliiged biiriin jrly 
(=jarliy) busi bolyaqun aran, aldatuyai ikiitiigei “ Apres qu’ils 
ont recu de nous un ordre concu en ces termes (m. a m.: “ Lors- 
qu’ils se sont laissés dire de cette fagon par nous”), les gens qui 
violeront l’ordre, qu’ils soient tenus pour punissables, qu’ils 
meurent! ” (Athar-é Iran, Tome I, fase. 1 [1936], Les documents 
mongols du musée de Teheran, p. 40). On rencontre aussi |’ex- 
pression dans l’édit dit de la veuve de Darmabala en écriture 
*phags-pa (N. Poppe, Kvadratnaya pis’mennost’, Moscou-Lenin- 
grad, 1941, p. 72, 1. 16): éyin ge-e-ulu-ed burun busi bolqaqun 
haran iilu-u ayuqun “ Apres qu’ils ont regu une défense concue 
en ces termes (m. 4 m.; “ Lorsqu’ils se sont laissés dire de cette 
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facon) , les gens qui y contreviendront ne craindront-ils pas [d’étre 
punis|? ” (141) 

Il faut faire observer que dans le § 233 le sujet logique de 
ke’e’iilii’ed est éerig medegii éerbin “ les Gerbi qui commandent des 
soldats ”. La glose rend eyin ke’e’iili’ed par 38 WE, c’est-a-dire 
qu’elle rend le causatif ke’e’iil- non par un causatif, mais par un 
passif. Rappelons & ce propos qu’é une époque postérieure un 
verbe causatif peut exprimer non seulement une action causée ou 
permise, mais aussi une action subie. Voir G. J. Ramstedt, Zur 
Verbstammbildungslehre der mongolisch-tiirkischen Sprachen, 
Journ. de la soc. finno-ougr., XXVIII, 3, p. 4. (142) 

Cerig medegii éerbin. Comme il y avait plusieurs espéces de 
éerbi, Cinggis dit ici en précisant: “les éerbi qui commandent 
des soldats ”’. Dans le Pei low i iu AE BRREIA du Teng tan pi kiou 
(fin des Ming) —=TI iu des éditions ts’ing —(section AF) 
éerbin et minyan éerbin traduisent respectivement les mots 42% 
pa tsoung “terme désignant un chef militaire” et TF | ts’ien 
tsoung “ chef de mille hommes ”. Le mot éerbi a survécu en ordos 
grace au culte de Cinggis-qan. Il y a pris la forme ts‘irwe et 
désigne le fonctionnaire qui s’occupe de la préparation de la viande 
de l’offrande (Dict. ord., p. 709b). Le Cayan teiike écrit dirbi 
(C. Z. Zamcarano, Mongol’skie Letopisi XVII veka, pp. 73, 75) . 

Oriig, glosé ###¥ ning tsing “ tranquille, en paix”, est un mot 
ture. Cf. ture moyen 6riik “ Aufenthalt ” (Mitteltiirk. Wort- 
schatz, p. 136) . 

Dabqur qayas qayas yabudaltan. M. Kozin traduit ces mots 
par: “ gens chargés de responsabilités si complexes et grandement 
diverses ”. Cette traduction peut étre considérée comme correcte. 
On ne peut dire la méme chose de celle de M. Haenisch “ [Da 


(141) Dans le document que M. Ramstedt a reproduit dans son travail Mongolische 
Briefe aus Idiqut-Schaéhri bei Turfan, nous lisons a la |. 10: ayin (= eyin) kemeliigiiged 
biir-iin, mais il s’agit évidemment d’une faute de scribe pour ayin kemegiiliiged. 

(142) A l’exemple khalkha ts‘ox‘al- “schlagen lassen ” od. “sich schlagen lassen ”, 
“ geschlagen werden” cité par M. Ramstedt on peut ajouter ord. pzopiil- “ faire 
frapper, laisser frapper ”, mais aussi “étre frappé”: ts% 6366 burit k‘igét pzovilsa sor- 

< < 
tim “c'est & cause de tes propres méfaits que tu as été frappé, tu l’as mérité” 
(Dict. ord., p. 207a) . 
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ihr einen so] schweren Dienst, bald hier bald da, [zu tun habt] ”. 
Nous voyons ici le mot dabqur rendu par “ schwer ”, alors que 
M. Haenisch l’avait traduit correctement par “doppelt”’ dans 
son Worterb. zu MNT, p. 30. La raison de cette erreur est que, 
par inadvertance, il a lu tchoung (“lourd”) la glose H qui ici 
doit étre lue tch’oung (“ double, répété ”) . 

Quant aux mots gayas qayas, M. Haenisch les rend par “ bald 
hier bald da”. Le sens en est “ distincts — distincts ” (voir plus 
bas), la répétition du mot marquant ici la répétition de l’acte 
(yabudal). Cinggis veut dire que la raison pour laquelle les 
kebte’til sont exempts du service militaire proprement dit est que, 
outre qu’ils sont chargés pendant la nuit de la garde de leur 
souverain, ils ont encore plusieurs autres différents offices 4 rem- 
plir: accompagner leur maitre 4 la chasse, administrer l’ordo et 
prendre soin des chars. 

Ajoutons quelques remarques sur le mot gayas. 

Le mot gayas, que le Houa ii iu ignore et remplace par gayarqai, 
qu’il glose par 1A ming pe “ clair, manifeste” (I 28r, 3), se 
rencontre dans |’Hist. secr. glosé de quatre fagons différentes: 

1. DHE fen li “ se séparer, étre différent ”, dans § 174 Qada’an- 
daldurqan eme k@’iin-eée-’en qayas ireba “ Qada’an-daldurqan 
vint, se séparant de sa femme et de son fils ”; § 233 dabqur qayas 
qayas yabudaltan “ ayant des besognes doubles et bien distinctes ”. 

2. Ab fen k’ai “ séparer, diviser ”. Glosé de cette maniére le 
mot se rencontre 4 plusieurs reprises au § 278. P. ex.: ordo-yin 
bara’un je’iin ete’ed qayas sa’uju jasatuyai “ que, s’établissant 
séparément & droite et & gauche du palais, ils réglent [les affaires] ”, 
etc. 

3. BFR pi p’ouo “fendre en deux”, dans § 280 orgol-iyar 
(143) qayas ... gabar qayas “ fendage [suivant une ligne verticale 
passant] par (?) la nuque .. . fendage [suivant une ligne verticale 
passant par le] nez.” (144) 


(148) L’instrumental marque ici le point de passage. Cf. mo. gavyalya-bar ‘yar- 
“sortir par la porte”. 

(144) Le texte porte: ogor bugi duta’ulu’asu orgol-iyar qayas aldaltan boltuyai; 
galbuya kekesiin duta’ulu’asu qabar qayas aldaltan boltwyai. 

Ce texte allitéré, constitué par des paroles dites par Ogédei & occasion de la 
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4, 2748 fen ming “ clairement”, dans § 242 gayas kelelegdejii 
“étant sermonné clairement (=a l’aide d’un raisonnement aisé- 
ment intelligible) ”. 


réorganisation du systéme postal et l’établissement de relais de poste avec personnel 
pour les desservir, est un des plus difficiles de l’Hist. secr. Il a été traduit comme suit 
par M. Kozin (p. 198): “I esli vpred’ u kogo okaZetsya v nedoéete khot’ koroten’kaya 
verevotka . . . tot poplatitsya odnoi guboi, a u kogo nedostanet khot’ spicy kolesnoi, 
tot poplatitsya polovinoyu nosa” [‘‘ Et si 4 l‘avenir chez quelqu’un il arrive qu'il 
manque ne fit-ce qu’un tout petit bout de corde, il le payera d’une lévre, et chez 
qui il manque ne fit-ce qu’un rayon de roue, il le payera de la moitié du nez”]. Chez 
M. Haenisch (p. 146) nous trouvons la traduction suivante: “Wenn ihnen . . . auch 
nur ein kurzer Strick fehlt, dann sollen sie mit einer Vermégensstrafe belegt werden 
wie fiir Durchhauen des Nackens! Wenn ihnen ein Léffel oder eine Radspeiche fehlt, 
sollen sie mit einer Vermdégensstrafe belegt werden wie fiir Abschlagen der Nase!” 

Faisons d’abord quelques remarques sur le texte lui-méme. 

Bugi est glosé Sh cheng “corde”. Qu’il faille lire w dans la premiére syllabe, nous 
le voyons au mot bugiya “(cheval) entravé au moyen de la longe liant ensemble les 
jambes de devant au dessus du paturon” que nous avons rencontré plus haut (XIII, 
§ 103). 

Orgol (? Oryol) est un mot non attesté ailleurs, que je sache. En traduisant ce 
mot M. Kozin a songé & mo. uruyul et Il’a rendu par “lévre”. Cette traduction est 
indéfendable. Le mot est glosé 4${JH nao hiang, m. & m.: “haine—nuque”, ce qui 
ne donne pas de sens. M. Haenisch s’est demandé si tS nao “haine” n’est pas un 
caractére fautif pour WS nao “cerveau” (Wérterb. zu MNT, p. 126) et rend les mots 
nao hiang par “ Nacken”. J’ai adopté provisoirement cette traduction, tout en me 
demandant si nao hiang n’est pas pour bya nao ting qui aurait le sens de “ sommet 
de la téte”.(?) Cf. mo. orgil “sommet (de montagne)” — Hist. secr. §195 horgil 
id.—; mo. oroi “sommet de la téte” — ’phags-pa (Kiu ioung kouan, paroi de |’Ouest, 
1.10) horayi id. —. 

Qalbuya kekesiin. Cf. mo. galbaya “ cuiller”, Houa i i iu, I. 10r, 8, Mukaddimat 
al-Adab, p. 289b, gqalbuya id.; mo. gegesiin “rayon de roue”. L’expression galbwya 
kekesiin de notre passage a été traduite par M. Kozin par “rayon de roue”, tandis 
que M. Haenisch la rend par “ein Léflel oder eine Radspeiche”’. Ni l’une ni l’autre 
de ces traductions n’est correcte. La glose dit en effet Ree cheu pan tch’e fou 
“rayon de roue en forme de cuiller”. I] s’agit probablement d’un rayon formé d’une 
piéce de bois dont le bout qui s’engage dans la jante va en s’élargissant et est aplati 
en forme de spatule. Le mot xalbaga ‘cuiller” est encore a présent un terme de 


‘ 


charpenterie en ordos. P. ex. t‘6né xalbaga “les petites lattes situées entre les deux 
< 


cerceaux du t‘éno (= l’ensemble des cerceaux et arcs de bois qui constituent le faite de 
la tente) et entre lesquelles viennent se placer les extrémités des chevrons (uni) du 


toit ” (Dict. ord., p. 668a) . 

Orqol-iyar qayas aldaltan boltuyai; . . . gabar qayas aldaltan boltuyai. M. Kozin 
traduit “il le payera d’une lévre; . . . il le payera de la moitié du nez”. Concernant 
cette traduction il faut faire observer qu’outre l’erreur déja signalée consistant 4 
rendre orgol par “lévre”, elle suppose chez Ogédei une sévérité invraisemblable et 
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Le sens fondamental de la racine * gaya est l’idée de “ partage, 
séparation ”, comme nous le voyons par les mots du mongol écrit 
gaya “en morceaux” et ses nombreux dérivés: gayala- “ fendre, 


que de plus, comme nous le verrons ci-aprés, elle est contredite tant par la glose que 
par la version continue. La traduction que M. Haenisch donne de ces mots est comme 
suit: “. . . dann sollen sie mit einer Vermégensstrafe belegt werden wie fiir Durchhauen 
des Nackens! . . . sollen sie mit einer Vermégensstrafe belegt werden wie fiir Abschlagen 
der Nase!” M. Haenisch a bien vu que, malgré les mots orgol-iyar qayas, qabar 
gqayas (m. & m.: “par la (?) nuque—idée de ‘fendre en deux’; nez—idée de 
‘fendre en deux’”), la punition fixée par Ogidei pour les négligences mentionnées 
n’est pas une peine corporelle & imposer aux coupables, mais une peine qui les 
atteindra dans leurs biens. En effet le mot aldaltan est glosé ici non, comme a 
Vordinaire, par Bil 89 (49:) fa iou ti (mei) “ punissables” (§§ 205, 233), ou #il 4% 

4%: fa mei iou mei id. (§ 244) ou | | fa mei id. (§ 227), ou JEAPHY tsouei iow ti 
“coupables d’une offense” (§ 278), mais par ez touan mou “condamnés & voir 
leurs biens confisqués”. De plus dans la version continue, les mots orgol-iyar qayas 
aldaltan boltuyai; qabar qayas aldaltan boltuyai sont rendus librement et en abrégé 
par RU —AA A, “de leurs biens familiaux la moitié sera confisquée par le 
gouvernement ”. Comme nous n’avons aucune raison de croire que les traducteurs, 
c’est-a-dire les auteurs de la glose et ceux de la version continue, se soient mépris 
sur le sens de ce passage, il faut trouver une explication a cette maniére extraordinaire 
de désigner la confiscation de la moitié des biens par les mots orgol-iyar qayas, gabar 
qayas. M. Haenisch a supposé qu’Ogédei veut dire que ceux qui seront cause qu'il 
manque un petit bout de corde seront punis dans leurs biens autant que celui qui 
a fendu la nuque 4 quelqu’un, et que ceux qui seront cause qu'il manque un rayon 
de roue le seront autant que celui qui a abattu un nez. Mais cette explication ne 
semble pas justifiée, ne fit-ce que pour la raison qu’il n’est pas probable qu’Ogidei 
ait considéré comme plus sévérement punissables ceux par la négligence desquels il 
viendrait & manquer un ogor bugi “court bout de corde” que ceux qui seraient cause 
qu’il manque un rayon & une roue, ce qui évidemment aurait été le cas s'il avait 
décrété que les premiers devaient étre traités comme ceux qui ont fendu une nuque 
et les seconds comme ceux qui seulement ont abattu un nez. Je pense que la solution 
est autre. Je considére les expressions orgol-iyar qayas, gabar gayas comme des 
manieéres de parler fixées par l’usage, des especes de termes techniques qui désignent 
une confiscation légale frappant les biens d’un individu condamné pour un délit, en 
vertu de laquelle ses biens ayant été partagés en deux parts égales, l’une est attribuée 
au Trésor, tandis que l’autre reste en sa possession. La figure semble étre tirée d’un 
homme dont le corps a été fendu par le milieu suivant une ligne verticale passant, par 
derriére, par la nuque et, par devant, par le nez. Je traduis donc orgol-iyar qayas 
par “fendage [suivant une ligne passant] par (?) la nuque” et qabar qgayas par 
“ fendage [suivant une ligne passant par le] nez””— Rappelons ici que gayas est glosé 
pi p’ouo “fendre en deux” —. 

Comme, je le répéte, nous n’avons pas de raison de mettre en doute |’exactitude de 
l’interprétation donnée par la traduction interlinéaire et la version continue, il est 
évident que, bien que les mots les désignant y figurent, les concepts “(?) nuque”, 
ne jouent plus de réle sémantique dans les expressions en question; ce qui y 


nez” 
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briser ”, gayara- “se fendre, se briser”, gayaéa- “se séparer”’, 
etc. Parmi ces dérivés nous voyons les mots gayas “ moitié ” et 


est présent c’est uniquement I’idée de “ diviser en deux parts tout a fait égales”. Cette 
maniére inattendue que nous trouvons ici d’exprimer |’idée de “confiscation frappant 
la moitié des biens” semblera moins extraordinaire si l’on considére comment s’em- 
ploie l’expression ordos xamar calt‘as, qui est tout 4 fait synonyme de gabar qayas. 


xamar Galt‘as, m. & m. “nez—moitié” (calt‘as correspond & mo. galtas “ moitié”, lu 
< < 


qaldas par Kowalewski, p. 800a) s’entend dans l’expression xamar calt‘as xwwa- 


” 


“partager en deux parties égales”, m. & m. “partager suivant une ligne verticale 
coupant le nez en deux parties égales” (Dict. ord., p. 290a). Ici aussi il est évident 
que quand on dit p. ex. nége cesek Gaviarig xamar calt‘as xuwa- “ partager un terrain 


’ 


en deux parties tout 4 fait égales” (Dict. ord., p. 330a), le concept “nez” ne joue 
plus aucun réle. Les expressions orgol-iyar gayas, qabar qayas doivent, a Yorigine, 
avoir été employées pour désigner tout partage en deux parts égales, tout comme I’est 
encore & présent l’expression ordos xamar calt‘as. Plus tard, par spécialisation, |’emploi 


doit en avoir été restreint au seul genre de partage consistant 4 faire deux parts 
égales des biens d’un individu condamné 4 voir la moitié de ses biens confisquée par 
le gouvernement, comme nous le voyons par le présent texte de l’Hist. secr. 

En terminant je fais observer que si le mot orgol ne signifiait pas “nuque” mais 
une autre partie du cou ou de la téte, l’explication des deux expressions orgol-iyar 
qayas, gabar gavyas resterait la méme. 

Je traduis donc notre texte de la maniére suivante: “S’ils sont cause qu’un court 
bout de corde fait défaut, qu’ils soient passibles de [ce qu’on appelle] ‘fendage 
[suivant une ligne verticale passant par (?) la] nuque’ (= confiscation de la moitié 
des biens). S’ils sont cause qu’il manque un rayon de roue en forme de spatule, qu’ils 
soient passibles de [ce qu’on nomme] ‘ fendage [suivant une ligne verticale passant par 
le] nez’ (= confiscation de la moitié des biens) .” 

Ogédei veut dire que n’importe quelle négligence affectant le service des relais 
postaux, fit-elle minime, comme celle par suite de laquelle il viendrait 4 manquer un 
bout de corde, ou plus grave, comme celle qui serait cause qu'il manque un rayon 4 
une roue, sera punie de la méme maniére, nommément par la confiscation de la 
moitié des biens du coupable. 

Le professeur F. W. Cleaves a attiré mon attention sur le fait que l’expression 
—PYa'e se rencontre fréquemment dans les textes iuen. Voir p. ex. le JC 
Iuen tien tchang, 19, 20, 22 passim. Tl m’a signalé en outre le texte suivant du Whar 
Tchan tch’eu (éd. du Wen tien ko de Pékin, EFF, p. 28): (#IT-EAEKA)I 
— H ° ie BEBE, be iat) BE ERE A FEABTEA © ss AwBR— 
FA. -FHRE. “On the twentieth day [of the sixth moon of the seventh year 
of Chih-yiian] the shu-mi-yiian memorialized [to the effect] that: 

“* Previously [we] received instructions [to the effect] that, [whenever] we arrested 
bandits (i.e., enemy [= Sung] smugglers) who travel along the byroads [in order to 
avoid the highways where the relay stations are located] and the spies [from our 
territory who have guided them], as for all the Southern (= Sung) goods [seized in 
their possession], one half was to provide for a reward [for those participating in the 


* Le texte de l’édition du Wen tien ko place fautivement le point aprés ie F 
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, 


qayarqai (<*qayaraqai) “ fendu, brisé”. (145) M. Lewicki dans 
son article T'urcica et Mongolica (Rocznik Orient., tome XV [1939- 
1949], pp. 239-267 a mis en doute l’identité de mo. gayas “ moitié ” 
et gayarqai “ fendu, brisé” avec les mots gayas et gayarqai du 
mongol médiéval qui, comme nous venons de le voir, y ont tous 
les deux le sens de “ clair, manifeste”. I] écrit en effet (p. 253) : 
“Les valeurs données ci-dessus (146) s’éloignent beaucoup de 
celles qu’ont les mots xaxarxai et xaxas dans les monuments du 
moyen-mongol, c’est pourquoi une réserve s’impose a l’égard de 
tout essai d’identification de nos mots avec m. é. yayarxai, comme 
le fait M. Haenisch. Le seul qu’on puisse dire c’est qu’on constate 
une similitude au point de vue de phonétique entre m. é€. xayarxai, 
xayas et moyen-mongol xaxarxai, xaxas, et similitude de déri- 
vation, le second dérivant du premier, dans les deux paires. Mais 
les mots du mongol écrit ont en genéral l’origine claire, ce qu’on 
ne peut pas dire 4 propos de yaxaryxai, xaxas.” A mon avis aucun 
doute n’est possible concernant |’identité de ces deux paires de 
mots. Nous voyons en effet, pour ce qui concerne le mot qayas, 
qu’outre le sens de “ clair, distinct ” qu’il a au § 242 de l’Hist. 
secr., il y a encore le sens de “séparément” (§§ 174, 278), 
“fendage” (§ 280), ce qui n’est pas surprenant, la notion de 
“ partage, séparation” et celle de “ distinction, différenciation, 
caractere de ce qui est facilement intelligible, clarté ” étant deux 
notions voisines. Cf. ord. ilga- “ séparer, distinguer ”, en regard 


de ilga “ différence, qualité par laquelle quelque chose se com- 
< 


arrest] and one half was to be confiscated by the government.’” (Traduction de M. 


Cleaves.) 
Voir aussi Eff}, p. 15. 
(145) Cf. ord. xaga “en morceaux ”; xagal- “briser, fendre, couper en deux ”; 


xagara- “se briser, se rompre, se féler, crever, se déchirer ”; xaga'tsa- “se séparer ”; 


xagas “ moitié ”; xagarxa “brisé, félé, crevé, débris, fissure” (Dict. ord., pp. 323b, 
$24a). 

(146) C’est a dire les significations qu’ont les mots xayarxai et xayas en mongol 
écrit et en kalmouk, lesquelles sont, d’aprés M. Lewicki (op. cit., p. 258), pour le 
premier: “déchiré, fendu, brisé, cassé, fente” en mo. et en kalm., et pour le second: 
“ moitié ” en mo. et “ brisé en deux morceaux de la méme grandeur” en kalm. 
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prend aisément ”; ilga‘t‘d “exprimé clairement, dont le sens est 
< 


manifeste ” (Dict. ord., pp. 382b, 383ab) . 

Un emploi trés intéressant du mot gayas est celui que nous 
voyons dans |’expression neres gayas, qui constitue un mot-couple 
du type de ceux dont le second terme ne joue pas de role séman- 
tique, et dont j’ai traité plus haut (XIV, § 104; XX XVII, § 189). 
Je traduis l’expression neres gayas par “ noms ” tout court, tout 
en faisant observer que mot 4 mot elle signifie “noms — traits 
distinctifs ”. (147) 


(147) L’expression neres qayas se lit & la ligne 28 de la premiére des trois inscrip- 
tions en caractéres ’phags-pa publiées par M. Haenisch dans Steuergerechtsame der 
chinesischen Kléster unter der Mongolenherrschaft (Berichte iiber die Verhandl. der 
Sdchsischen Ak. der Wiss., phil.-hist. K1., 92 Bd., 2, Heft) Leipzig, 1940. La traduction 
qu’a donnée M. Haenisch du passage ow |’expression se rencontre a été critiquée 4 bon 
droit par M. Lewicki dans ses Turcica et Mongolica, p. 2538. Ce passage est le suivant 
(transcription de M. Haenisch): **bidanaca neres hahas ’anu orohsad **jarlih, mots 
que pour la commodité de la discussion je transcris comme suit: bidanaéa neres qayas 
anu oroysad jarliy. M. Haenisch traduit ces mots par “ Erlasse, die von Uns in klaren 
Worten ergangen sind”. Contre cette traduction M. Lewicki objecte que neres “ noms ” 
ne peut étre traduit par “ Worte” et que, méme si ce mot avait le sens de “ Worte ”, 
la traduction de M. Haenisch s’opposerait encore 4 l’ordre des mots en mongol: 
“*klare Worte’”, dit-il, “donnerait en mongol xaxas ndraés”. En ceci M. Lewicki a 
tout a fait raison, et il aurait pu ajouter que M. Haenisch a omis de traduire le mot 
anu “ d’eux” et que oroysad “entrés” ne peut étre rendu par “ ergangen ”. 

Avant de discuter l’expression neres qga’yas, il faut faire observer que les mots de la 
version chinoise BA ee 2S ming kiang cheng tcheu (m. a m. “ clair — descendu — 
saint édit”, en traduction libre: “ édit impérial promulgué en termes clairs”), qui 
correspondent au mongol neres gayas anu oroysad jarliy, ne sont pas une traduction 
proprement dite de ces mots, mais ne font qu’en rendre le sens général. En effet le 
mot Hf n’est pas plus une traduction de neres gayas que le mot Bee ne l’est de 
oroysad. Il est clair qu’en traduisant le texte mongol M. Haenisch s’est surtout 
inspiré de cette traduction libre chinoise, laquelle ne peut étre mise sur le méme rang 
que les mots AALS ming pe cheng tcheu “ édit impérial clair” de la troisieme 
inscription qui sont une vraie traduction mot 4 mot et exacte du mongol haharhayi 
jarlih (= qayarqai jarliy) de la ligne 25. (Stewergerechtsame, p. 61.) 

Nous venons de voir que la traduction de M. Haenisch “klare Worte” ne peut 
étre regardée comme rendant correctement le sens de neres gayas. M. Lewicki a bien 
vu que cette expression “constitue une de ces paires de mots connues dans les 
langues turques et mongoles” (Turcica et Mongolica, p. 254), mais il ne semble pas 
possible d’admettre son explication. M. Lewicki suppose en effet assez gratuitement 
que neres est une faute de scribe pour iris (eres) (op. cit., p. 255) et il est d’avis que 
l’expression iris (eres) qa’yas correspond au ture iris qa’yas de la légende d’Uyuz-khan 
en écriture ouigoure que Pelliot a traduit par “ généreux, valeureux, brave” (op. cit., 


p. 254). A mon avis il n’est nullement nécessaire de recourir 4 cette expression 
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Voici donc comment je traduis le paragraphe 233: “ Cinggis- 
qahan dit encore: ‘Si nous-méme ne partons pas en expédition 
militaire, que les gardes de nuit ne partent pas en campagne sans 


turque, qui d’ailleurs est sémantiquement fort éloignée de ce que raisonnablement on 
doit attendre ici. Je ne doute pas qu'il faille voir dans neres ga’yas un mot-couple 
purement mongol dans le genre de ceux dont |’Hist. secr. nous fournit maint exemple 
et dont la présence dans ce texte constitue une des multiples preuves qui font conclure 
que la langue de |’Hist. secr. est tres proche de la langue de tous les jours qu’on parlait 
au XIII¢ siécle. Le mot-couple neres gayas de l’inscription *phags-pa est construit de 
la méme facgon que Hist. secr. § 104 eme ko’ii “ femme, épouse” (m. a m.: “ femme — 
fils”), § 214 nékér se’iider “compagnon” (m. 4 m.: “compagnon—ombre”), etc. 
Dans ces associations c’est le premier mot qui est le porteur du concept qu’on veut 
exprimer, le second n’étant qu’un mot accessoire qui y est ajouté en vertu d’une 
certaine affinité sémantique qu’il a avec le premier. Pour ce qui regarde le mot- 
couple neres qavyas, l’affinité sémantique qui a rapproché le second mot du premier 
cest V’idée de “ différenciation, distinction” qui, comme nous Il’avons vu plus haut, 
est propre au mot gayas. Les “noms” en effet servent 4 distinguer tant les personnes 
que les choses. Neres gayas est donc mot 4 mot “noms—traits distinctifs ”; mais, 
comme dans ce genre de mots-couples, c’est le premier mot seul qui importe et que le 
second ne compte pas —les Mongols l’appellent wygen pagawur “suivant du mot” ou 


wigé Go8d “compagnon du mot”, le vrai wge “mot” étant le premier (Dict. ord., p. 


808b)— neres gayas = neres “noms” tout court. 

Pour en revenir au texte qui a été l’occasion de cette note, voici comment je traduis 
tout le passage (Stewergerechtsame, pp. 58-59, 1. 27-30): basa ?8bidanaca neres hahas 
’anu orohsad ?°jarlih bé‘etele ’ayima‘ud daca ‘ala siltaju sen-shin ud ece ya‘ud ba 
huyuju bu ’abtu ®°hayi. basa sen-shin ud ber bu ’égtugei. “ Encore, puisqu’il y a un 
édit [émanant] de nous dans lequel sont mentionnés (m. 4 m.: “entrent”) leurs 
noms (m. & m.: “noms—traits distinctifs”), que [ceux des ayimay], prétextant leur 
qualité de [membres des] ayimay, ne demandent et ne prennent quoi que ce soit aux 
moines taoistes. Et que les moines taoistes aussi ne [le] donnent pas [si des gens des 
ayimay exigent d’eux quelque chose].” 

Les personnes auxquelles se rapporte le pronom anu “ d’eux” sont donc, & mon avis, 
les membres des ayimay. Les chefs des ayimay sont en effet expressément mentionnés 
parmi ceux auxquels le présent décret est adressé: (1. 7) ’ayimah ’ayima‘ud un 
*6tdgus e “ aux chefs des différents ayimay ”. Le sens général du passage semble étre: 
“ Ceux des ayimay doivent, comme les autres, respecter les biens des moines taoistes, 
puisque les ayimay sont nommés expressément parmi les destinataires du présent édit.” 
En ajoutant cette défense formulée en termes généraux a celles plus détaillées qui 
précédent, on semble avoir eu en vue de remédier 4 un abus consistant en ce que 
certains membres des ayimay, s’attribuant des droits spéciaux, ne respectaient pas les 
biens des moines taoistes, qui étaient des Chinois. A rapprocher le passage suivant 
de la troisiéme inscription (op. cit., p. 61), 1. 24-27: basa 2*bidan aca haharhayi jarlih 
*iige‘un bo‘etele ’ayima‘ud 2%da (ca) ’ala Ssiltaju sen-shin ud daca ya‘uba huyuju bu 
’abtu *"*hayi. sen-shin ud ba bu ’égtugei “ Encore, tant qu’ils n’auront pas d’édit clair 
[émanant] de nous, que [ceux des ayimay], prétextant leur qualité de [membres des] 
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nous.’ [Ce fut la ce qu’]il dit. Il donna [encore] l’ordre [suivant}: 
‘Apres qu’ils ont regu un ordre concu en de tels termes, que les 
éerbi-cheis d’armée qui, violant l’ordonnance, par jalousie pour 
les gardes de nuit [les] envoient en campagne, soient tenus pour 
punissables.’ I] dit [encore]: ‘Vous dites: ‘“ Comment se fait-il 
que des soldats de la garde de nuit ne soient pas envoyés en 
campagne?” Les gardes de nuit veillent sur ma vie d’or. Quand 
nous allons chassant au faucon et faisant des battues, ils se don- 
nent de la peine ensemble [avec nous]. Etant chargés de l’admini- 
stration de l’ordo (= palais), quand [celui-ci] transhume ou est 
au repos, ils prennent soin des chars. Passer la nuit en veillant 
sur ma personne est-ce [chose] facile? Prendre soin des chars a 
tente quand le Grand Campement transhume ou s’est fixé a 
demeure est-ce [chose] facile? Nous disant que [les gardes de 
nuit] ont de pareilles doubles et bien distinctes besognes, la raison 
pour laquelle nous disons: ‘Que sans nous et séparément ils 
n’aillent pas en expédition militaire ’ est telle (= est celle-la) .” 


(A suivre) 


ayimay, ne demandent et ne prennent quoi que ce soit aux moines taoistes. Et que 
les moines taoistes ne le donnent pas [si des gens des ayimay exigent quelque chose 
d’eux].” Ici la défense faite expressément aux membres des ayima’y de toucher aux biens 
des moines taoistes est formulée d’une maniére différente, et comme, contrairement 
au premier édit, les “chefs des différents ayimay” ne sont pas mentionnés au com- 
mencement parmi ceux auxquels l’ordonnance est adressée, il n’y avait pas lieu de se 
servir de l’expression neres gavyas. 
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Historians of Japanese literature pay Esra Kiseki the respects 
due an important minor author. They assign him to that rank, 
appropriately vague, yet seldom support their judgment by a 
critical analysis of his fiction. For Kiseki has been a distracting 
subject. His own name inevitably calls up the celebrated names 
of AnvOo Jisho ##AK (1662?-1745) and Ipara Saikaku FPR 
va#8 (1642-1693) —these, in regard to Kiseki, suggesting an 
unprofitable business connection and a dubious relationship with 
art. Jish6, a Kydto publisher and bookseller, was the owner of the 
Hachimonjiya AX, or “ Figure-of-Eight Shop.” Under his 
enterprising management the Hachimonjiya became so famous 
that its trade-mark acquired the dignity of a generic term.’ 
Though Jishé and Kiseki are no longer bracketed as collaborators 
(often compared to ErckMANN-CuHatTRIAN), a full account of 
their association is included in most histories of Tokugawa litera- 
ture. Again, it is customary to stress Kiseki’s indebtedness to 
Saikaku, whose vivid phrases he often borrowed. Saikaku not 
only established a new realistic technique, according to a pardon- 
able over-simplification, but used it with unparalleled artistry. 
To be sure, Saikaku himself received belated recognition. Not till 
well after the Meiji Restoration were Tokugawa popular writings 
considered worthy of study. Now that they are, and that Saikaku 


* This paper derives from my unpublished doctoral dissertation entitled Ejima 
Kiseki and the Hachimonjiya: A Study in Eighteenth-century Japanese Fiction 
(Harvard University, 1950). I am indebted to Professor Serge Exissterr for many 
hours of valuable aid and counsel. Also, I should like to thank Professors E. O. 
ReiscHaver and J. R. Hightower for numerous helpful suggestions. 

+ Even similar books from other eighteenth-century houses are classified as Hachi- 


monjiya-bon I 3CF BAR or Hachimonjiya-mono NICE. 
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has become a standard author,’? it seems useful to re-examine 
Kiseki’s works. He was more than a hireling or an epigone; and 
in his katagi-mono, the “ character-books ” with which he created 
a fresh mold for realistic fiction, his special qualities may best be 
seen. 

1 


Esma Kiseki® lived from 1667 to 1736, a time now thought 
of as a golden age. Since he was the son of a well-to-do Kyoto 
shopkeeper, he could afford to enjoy the pleasures and vices of 
the capital, and these he later turned to account as literary 
materials. His first katagi-mono figure—the wastrel, the spoiled 
“young master ”—was a natural choice. There is a note of 
ironic sympathy in his prefatory sketch of the type: 


Disdainful of the family trade (“ How vulgar!”), he occupies himself with 
the various arts, and with voluptuous pleasures; debauchery becomes his 
chief pursuit. This, he feels certain, is the rich man’s way of life. Never 
thinking to mend his ways, he exhausts his patrimony in amusements which 
are beyond his means. Yesterday the master of sycophants, today their 
laughing-stock—and as he grows old he suffers real hardship.* 


Kiseki’s own family fortune had been built up by several genera- 
tions of successful rice-cake dealers, but it was insufficient to 
survive a combination of declining income and growing extrava- 
gance. Eventually, pressed for money, Kiseki took the reluctant 
step of becoming a professional writer. 

To do so meant to leave what was in theory the lowest of the 
four accepted classes of Tokugawa society (shi —b, né F, ko L, 
shé 8: warrior, farmer, artisan, merchant) , and to descend into 
the brilliant but outcast company of actors, courtesans, and 
entertainers of all sorts. Like them (though not so handsomely) , 


?For a Saikaku bibliography see Taxita Teiji i AY, Saikaku no shoshi- 
gakuteki kenkyit PetED zt BYTE (Taihoku, 1941). There is an excellent 
recent survey by Tervoxa Yasutaka Fee WE BRE RAE : Saikaku: hydron to kenkyx POE 
PP de © PER (2 vols., Tokyd, 1948-1950). 

* Kiseki was his usual literary pseudonym; Esima (or Esrmaya ILE 4 ), a shop- 
name used as a surname. He was ordinarily called Ichirdemon fi ff fF. 

* Kindai Nihon bungaku taikei, Vol. 5, p. 799. References to Kiseki’s and Saikaku’s 
works are to the texts as reprinted in the Kindai Nihon bungaku taikei (KNBT), the 
Nihon meicho zenshi (NMZ), and the Teikoku bunko. See Bibliographical Note A. 
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writers were supported by the chénin BJA, the “ townsmen ” of 
the two lower classes. Chénin themselves were constantly being 
reminded of their inferior status; but this was felt necessary only 
because the rapid growth of mercantilism, and of a misunderstood 
financial system, had actually given them dominant economic 
power. The profits of a wildly fluctuating market streamed into 
their storehouses, while the government made futile attempts to 
preserve its artificial social order by issuing sumptuary laws and 
Confucian exhortations. Chédnin continued to prosper throughout 
the peaceful seventeenth century, the first under the harsh unity 
of Tokugawa rule. Their strength was still chiefly concentrated 
in Kydto and Osaka, the two great cities of the Kamigata LW 
region. Here, in the ancient capital and in the modern com- 
mercial metropolis, they spent their sudden wealth on luxuries— 
clothing of gorgeous fabrics, lacquer ware, screens, tea bowls, 
books and prints. Chdnin business methods helped in supplying 
all their wants; artists and craftsmen worked for customers instead 
of patrons. 

This bourgeois culture flourished during the Genroku era,’ that 
is, from about 1680 to 1740, a period encompassing Kiseki’s adult 
lifetime. Of course its characteristic new literary genres were 
not bounded by these chronological limits. In verse, both the 
linked haikai $F and the seventeen-syllable haiku $F), suc- 
cessive offshoots of a highly-wrought chain-poem form (the renga 
iEGK) | had emerged long before Genroku.’ Moving in the oppo- 
site directions of expansion and compression, each had extended 
the resources of the poet. Critics demanded a frequent use of 
“ haikat words,” colloquial or Sino-Japanese words debarred from 
traditional poetic diction. And when a haikai orthodoxy was at 
last formulated, it was soon challenged by vigorous heretics; yet 
even orthodoxy demanded the enrichment of the literary language 
from that of ordinary speech. It may be assumed that this prin- 
ciple affected popular prose as well, since most of its authors were 


® Technically a year-period (1688-1704), but in general use as the designation of a 
longer cultural era. 

° Chain-poems written without regard for the stringent rules of renga composition 
were called haikai (“ comic,” “ playful”). Haikai is also often used as the term for 


haiku, the brief form which stemmed from its hokku RE fay, or “opening verse.” 
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also haikai poets. But haikai composition, cultivated as a group 
activity, lapsed into an intellectual diversion, while the haiku 
(despite its brevity) became the preferred medium for more 
serious efforts. Matsuo Basho ##E# (1644-1694) was the 
unrivaled master of the genre, and the creator of a subtle, rigorous 
haiku aesthetics. In the Shofa #JAM, the concentrated imagistic 
style practiced by Bashé and his thousands of followers, contem- 
plative lyric feeling and the natural symbolism of Zen were ex- 
pressed with the utmost refinement of nuance, but with the 
technical freedom enjoyed by writers of superficial verse. 

Still, Bashd’s haiku seem outside the main currents of the 
Genroku spirit. There was an abundant sensitivity to beauty, 
but there was also an insouciant refusal to be serious, or to hold 
anything sacred. No form (not even a cumbrous Chinese impor- 
tation) was exempted from serving the cause of comedy; even 
the monuments of Heian prose were reconstructed in frivolous, 
if not indecent, parody. At the same time, however, schools of 
poetry which had been conservative for centuries preserved their 
narrow ccaventions, a few petty revolts notwithstanding. In 
prose, too, conservatism held its ground among the upper classes. 
For the scholarly, it was an age of antiquarianism: students of 
the classical native authors, not content with annotation and 
exegesis, tried to write after their manner, and learned men of all 
fields composed their treatises in a desiccated, archaic Chinese 
style. The Chinese language, at the apogee of its prestige, was 
both indispensable to scholarship and proper for elevated literary 
expression. 

Meanwhile plainer, less formal ways of writing took shape 
under the pressures of exploitation and commercialization. Kyéto, 
during the pre-Genroku decades, was the source of a flood of 
popular prose. Collectively known as kana-zéshi R45, or 
* booklets in the vulgar script,” these slight miscellanies, guide- 
books, tales, and tracts did indeed aim primarily at vulgarization.’ 
Kana-zéshi were the first books written expressly for chonin, and 


7™There are more than 200 extant kana-zdshi. For a brief analysis and classification 
see Nova Hisao a See. “ Kana-zdshi no sekai” ER Hi F-O TER, Kokugo 
to kokubungaku [Bq a © SCAB 24 (1947). No. 7.5-14. 
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(except for a few editions of older works) the first printed for 
mass distribution. After a series of improvements, the ancient 
method of wood-block printing superseded the clumsy movable- 
type system which had been brought from Korea in the late 
sixteenth century. Wood-block editions were printed, published, 
and sold by the same shop; easy to illustrate and convenient for 
reproducing an attractive cursive script, they had the advantage 
of being cheap as well as handsome. A successful kana-zdshi 
found several thousand buyers, and each copy—though circu- 
lating libraries had not yet appeared—probably reached many 
readers. The number of bookshops constantly increased: as early 
as 1626 there were fifty in Osaka.* Naturally this expanding trade 
benefited from the government policy of encouraging education. 
Literacy, diffused by the simple training of the temple schools, 
became a usual accomplishment among chdnin; in the official 
view, its chief purpose was to inform them of their moral and 
social duties. And kana-zéshi, written for chénin by their superiors 
(nobles, priests, or samurai) , bore a heavy weight of precept and 
admonition. Homiletic dialogues, Buddhist cautionary tales, Con- 
fucian conduct-books—these abounded; but most authors who 
wished merely to entertain confined themselves to coarsening the 
native classics, adapting strange tales from the Chinese, or model- 
ing pallid romances after those of the Muromachi Period. 

As the reading public grew more sophisticated and more dis- 
cerning, its tastes could no longer be satisfied by these primitive 
forms of popular literature. Writers and publishers responded to 
its new demands, though hesitantly; and their mixed aims gave 
the later kana-zdshi a marked transitional character: practical 
information was set in a story framework, or lavishly embellished; 
moral teachings were interspersed with amusing anecdotes; old- 
fashioned romantic tales were enhanced by realistic touches. With 
the maturing of these tendencies came the ukiyo-zdshi tFIEH-F 
—the first real chdnin fiction. Its subjects, themes, characters, 
and settings were drawn from the ukiyo, the “ floating world ” of 


* Yosaburd Takexosut, The Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilization of 
Japan (8 vols., London, 1930), Vol. 2, p. 244. According to these statistics there 
were also 15 theaters in Osaka at the time. 
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everything fashionable and up-to-date. In Genroku usage the 
word ukiyo suggested “ buoyance,” “ liveliness,” and “ gaiety ” 
(often with erotic implications), rather than “ transience” and 
“ evanescence.” The current form of the word had long ago re- 
placed a homophone (3¢#£) meaning “the sorrowful world.” 
This change was one of many indications that the Buddhist 
concept of impermanence, painfully acute to Muromachi sensi- 
bility, had lost much of its poignancy. Not even state-supported 
Confucianism could nullify the iconoclastic values of hedonism and 
materialism. New heroes, neither martial nor ascetic, were admired 
for their exploits of conspicuous consumption. 

Saikaku, whose fiction both established and defined the ukiyo- 
zdshi genre, shared these attitudes but examined them critically, 
with unprecedented candor. His stories have a refreshing tinge 
of cynicism, after the platitudes of the kana-zdshi, because he 
sees the vitiation of ideals and standards. “People are not so 
fond of plum, cherry, pine, and maple,” he points out, “ as of gold 
and silver, rice and hard cash.” *® And the fickle, greedy, light- 
hearted men and women he wrote about had their counterparts 
in his own city of Osaka. For the first time chdnin could look at 
themselves, and their intense pursuit of happiness, through the 
lens of artistic fiction. 

But the vogue of the wkiyo-zdshi was mild in comparison with 
that of the Genroku theater. If the ukiyo-zdshi depicted the world 
of pleasure, the theater dominated it: new plays, innovations in 
costume or décor, the private lives of the actors—all these were 
engrossing subjects for discussion, and no one was blasé enough 
to be indifferent to them. People of every rank, from shop boys 
to samurai, were irresistibly attracted by the colorful, day-long 
performances. Even court ladies attended (in screened galleries) , 
until a notorious scandal brought official disapproval. Yet the 
plebeian members of Genroku audiences, for all their love of 
pageantry, and their immediate respense to dramas based on a 
clash of feudal loyalties, showed such interest in realistic plays 
treating their own problems that managers found it advisable to 
add sewa-mono ti (“ domestic dramas”) to the usual pro- 


° KNBT, Vol. 8, p. 583. 
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grams of fantasy and pseudo-history; that is, to the chivalric 
romances called jidai-mono ¥{<4#%, or “ period dramas.” Of 
course there were hybrid forms as well: historical plays might be 
enlivened by anachronistic scenes laid in the gay quarters; and 
modern conflicts involving families of the ruling class could be 
brought on the stage under the thin protection of a Kamakura 
or Muromachi disguise. 

The evolution of the drama was further complicated by the 
coexistence of two theaters: jéruri TPE and kabuki "KIER. 
Both had grown up in the course of the seventeenth century; each 
had influenced the other; and each (though they might seem 
unequal rivals) had found the other a dangerous competitor. The 
joruri, which took its name from one of its early heroines, began 
as a kind of ballad-drama, rhythmically chanted by wandering 
entertainers. Heroic narratives and popular Buddhist legends 
gave the reciters their material, but from these crude tales came 
a new dramatic form of recitation. This was presented in alliance 
with a superbly expressive puppet theater, to the accompaniment 
of the “ three-stringed ” samisen. The samisen, introduced from 
the Ryikyi Islands in the sixteenth century, was the favorite 
instrument of chénin, for whom its melancholy twang evoked 
the atmosphere of the pleasure quarter. And the visual appeal 
of the jOruri theater was still more striking. Its players were only 
hand-puppets, but, in their full Genroku development, the finest 
in the world: two-thirds life-size and beautifully constructed, 
these figures were manipulated so effectively that living actors 
often mimicked their angular dance movements and stylized 
gestures.*° 

For a time, especially in the Kamigata region, j6ruri over- 
shadowed kabuki, the theater of human actors." But kabuki, too, 
had made rapid progress. The word itself, written euphemistically 
to mean “the singing-dancing art,” was applied in early Toku- 
gawa to troupes of women who allured men by singing, dancing, 


*° By late Genroku each leading character was represented by a puppet requiring 
the services of three manipulators—a chief puppeteer, to move the head and right 
hand, and two assistants, for the left hand and feet. 

4 Tt was not until the second half of the eighteenth century that kabuki won 
supremacy in Osaka, where jéruri had had its greatest successes. 
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and performing humorous skits. Their stages were open-air plat- 
forms set up on the dry bed of the Kamo Ji River in Kyoto. 
Later, real theaters were built, with more and more elaborate 
equipment. Women were banned from the stage, technical stand- 
ards raised, the range and quality of the dramatic literature 
improved, and dynasties of strictly trained actors founded. By 
Genroku, after many vicissitudes, kabuki had become an artistic 
theater. Its numerous components—dialogue, narrative recitation, 
song, dance, musical accompaniment, all the arts and crafts of the 
stage—had been fused into a disciplined, skillful whole. Yet 
many of these elements, and indeed the best plays in the kabuki 
repertory, had been borrowed from j6ruri. The great dramatist 
Curkamatsu Monzaemon *#SPY AAP (1653-1725) wrote his 
most enduring works for the puppet theater, where he could escape 
actor-domination. Cxurkamatsu’s plays invigorated the Toku- 
gawa drama, as Bashd’s haiku and Saikaku’s wkiyo-zdshi did its 
poetry and fiction; they gave new qualities of psychological force 
and poetic expressiveness to the theater. The finest of them, in 
the opinion of modern critics, are the sewa-mono, motivated by 
the emotional tensions of chdnin life. Most of Curkamatsu’s 
sewa-mono are built around an extreme situation—a socially un- 
acceptable romance which culminates in shinji 'F, the double 
suicide of star-crossed lovers. This tragic theme so captivated the 
popular imagination that shinji-mono were forbidden, to check 
an alarming increase in the number of love-suicides. 

Whether or not the influence of the theater had such strength, 
it evidently permeated Genroku society. Esra Kiseki, like any 
other man about town, enthusiastically followed the careers of 
well-known actors, musicians, and reciters. His earliest literary 
venture was related to this interest: near the end of the seven- 
teenth century he began to write texts for a Kydto jéruri reciter.” 
Although Kiseki’s j6ruri seem to have had an indifferent reception, 
they brought him to the attention of Anno Jishé, who published 
at least one of them. Jishd (the second Hachizaemon AA-fiF4 ) 
had succeeded his father as proprietor of the Hachimonjiya, and 


*® Matsumoto Jidaya FA AIBA, active ca. 1680-1710. It is not clear which 
(if any) of his few remaining texts should be attributed to Kiseki. 
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had already shown his acuteness by pioneering in the publication 
of kabuki texts. These (including several by Curxamatsvu) he 
added to the Hachimonjiya’s usual line of books, to the jorwri in 
which it had specialized since its obscure mid-century beginnings.” 

Within a few decades the Hachimonjiya became the foremost 
shop of its kind. This was partly because of another new under- 
taking by Jishé: in 1699, having hired Kiseki as ghost writer, he 
issued a yakusha-hydbanki HA FIEC , or “ criticism of actors.” 
Originally no more than guides to handsome young men of the 
theater, yakusha-hydbanki had gradually developed into profes- 
sional dramatic criticism, and had helped to raise the technical 
standards of kabuki. The Hachimonjiya’s first hydbanki was 
called Yakusha kuchi-jamisen £480 =0KR (The Actor’s Vocal 
Samisen, or Lively Chatter about Actors). It offered individual 
appreciations of all the leading kabuki players of the season. 
There were three fascicles—one for each of the “ three cities ” 
(Kyoto, Osaka, Edo) —each headed by a catalogue listing actors 
according to type of réle and degree of skill. The rankings and 
critical observations in Kuchi-jamisen echoed those of earlier hy6- 
banki, but its handsome appearance and delightful style set it 
above all its predecessors. For the wide, pleasing format, the 
graceful calligraphy and illustrations, the careful engraving and 
printing—for such merits, of which chédnin were connoisseurs, 
Jish6 may deserve credit.1* But it was Kiseki who gave Kuchi- 
jamisen its literary value, by the clever dramatic dialogues with 
which he prefaced each section.* These “ prefaces ”—a few stock 
figures meeting and talking of the theater—were in fact cherished 
beyond the criticisms themselves. One was reprinted as an ukiyo- 


*® The oldest extant Hachimonjiya publication is a jéruri text dated 1651. 

** Hachimonjiya-bon were always distinguished by the excellence of their illustrations, 
many of them the work of NisurKawa Sukenobu fq JI|#6{®# (1671-1751) and his 
school. Sukenobu’s suave, graceful style made him the leading ukiyoe TUL 
painter of his time. Jishd also published a number of his ehon #@AX (“picture- 
books ”), which Kyéto people preferred to single-sheet prints. 

*® Mizutani cites, as foreshadowing the later Hachimonjiya-bon manner, an amusing 
passage in which Kiseki traces the origin of yakusha-hydbanki to a rainy spring day’s 
conversation between a worldly priest, a Confucian physician, and a man about town 
who “talks theater from morning to night” and who “has neither wife nor wit, but 
only too much money.” (Retsudentai shdsetsushi, p. 326; see Bibliographical Note B). 
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z0shi piece;*® and similar prefaces from later hydbanki were 
occasionally collected and issued in separate form. 

Kuchi-jamisen established a pattern for the hydbanki of other 
houses, as well as for those the Hachimonjiya published regularly 
thereafter. Kiseki was sought out by competitors, lured away for 
a time, and then recovered by Jishé who again wanted to expand 
his publishing activities. These plans were realized in 1701, when 
the Hachimonjiya’s first wkiyo-zdshi appeared. From Kiseki’s 
brush, but under Jishé’s imprint, it had the title of Keisei iro- 
jamisen {RR A=PRBR (The Courtesan’s Amorous Samisen) . 
Readers tempted by this suggestion of worldly gaiety found the 
preface also enticing: 

Even the much-praised voice of the nightingale at plum-time cannot give 
such pleasure as the Shimabara By Ji nagebushi #¥6iij, the Yoshiwara 7§ JR 
tsukibushiOD & 3: , the Shimmachi #fH) magakibushi sé ‘jj 17 Whenever 
you hear them, your heart is stirred. And the picture of the singer—turning her 
charming face slightly aside, moving her crimson tongue—this is more precious 
than the beauties of moon, snow, blossoms, and autumn foliage. Truly, the 
ties of these quarters should never cease, so long as life itself goes on. How 
can there be any joys beyond them! Here, then, I have recorded all the 
various beguilements of these seductive women, as they play the strings of 
love (the Edo sancha #2 inviting romance, the Kyoto hikifune 5] fif and 
the Naniwa #E Yk shika ff accompanying their songs) ;1® and I have given 
my book the name of Iro-jamisen.19 


Kiseki’s readers were not disappointed. Iro-jamisen became a 
quick success; and within four months the public demand for it 
made a second printing necessary—forcing up the price of paper, 
in the conventional phrase. 

The piquant stories and sketches in Ivo-jamisen were arranged 
after the manner of a yijo-hydbanki SEXP PIR , or “ criticism 
of courtesans.” Twenty-four in all, they were disposed in five 
fascicles (one each for the pleasure quarters of Kydto, Osaka, 
Edo, provincial towns, and ports) ; their heroines were among the 


26In the “Farya” JA Ye fascicle of Keisei tamago-zake (see p. 416). The original 
preface belongs to the “Osaka” fascicle of Kuchi-jamisen. 
*7 Kinds of songs popular among courtesans and associated, respectively, with each 


of the three great pleasure quarters. 
18 Different terms (these are for courtesans of lesser rank) were used in each of the 


three cities. 


1° KNBT, Vol. 5, p. 8. 
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popular yijo whose names (along with their fees, and other useful 
information) appeared at the beginning of each fascicle. Since 
the yijo-hydbanki paralleled the yakusha-hydbanki (which had 
indeed developed from it) , Kiseki’s use of the form gave him the 
convenience of following a familiar model. Yet the change went 
deeper than might have been expected: disregarding practical 
concerns, Kiseki took the yiijo-hydbanki shell to encase the sub- 
stance of the ukiyo-zdshi. 

It is not strange that Kiseki chose the yijo milieu to repre- 
sent in his fiction. Like Saikaku, from whom he learned much, 
he discovered a rich source of material in the life of the yakaku 
358, the “ pleasure quarter ” visited by those who could afford 
its expensive pleasures. There, in a luxurious setting, chonin and 
samurai enjoyed sparkling, vivacious company, such as could be 
found nowhere else in Japan. The principal yakaku—the Kysto 
Shimabara, Edo Yoshiwara, and Osaka Shimmachi—were made 
up of a large cluster of buildings, some magnificent, which served 
as the fine restaurants, the exclusive clubs, and the fashionable 
salons of the day. Certainly the great ladies of this society were 
only higher members of a hierarchy (its gradations designated by 
a large vocabulary) which descended ultimately, outside the 
licensed quarter, to the sort of streetwalkers who haunted the 
Kamo bridges in Kyoto. Still, the ladies of the yakaku were paid 
such homage that no one would have thought of comparing them 
to their inferiors. At the top of the hierarchy stood the taya 
AK, courtesans of the highest rank.2? Sumptuously gowned and 
ceremoniously attended, these reigning beauties were proud, 
spirited women who selected their favorites with discrimination 
and required of them an ardent courtship. The more famous ones 
are still remembered, and their lives are recorded in standard 
biographical dictionaries. But even courtesans of lower degree had 
to be exceptionally gifted and thoroughly trained. They were 
expected to be adept at poetry, calligraphy, music, the tea 
ceremony—and at conversation, to which they brought a mastery 


2°TIn 1702, the year after Iro-jamisen appeared, there were only four tayi among 
the nearly 2,000 Yoshiwara courtesans. See Tsus1 Zennosuke it ez By, Nihon 
bunkashi AAS 3C4L,# (7 vols., Tokyd, 1948-1950), Vol. 6, pp. 198-199. 
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of innuendo and an ability to match any man in sarcastic or 
risqué talk. In these impressive surroundings, with these fascinat- 
ing women, men of the world found the glamour denied by Con- 
fucian propriety and a rigid family system. Romance, rather than 
sex, was the forbidden fruit of the yikaku, but its temptations 
were often hard to resist. The possibility of such a love affair, 
one that might lead to the tragic dénouement of a CHIKAMATSU 
shinjii-mono, colored even the lightest, most superficial relations 
between Genroku courtesans and their guests. 

Writers, though seldom able to pay for the banquets they 
attended, became the friends and confidants of the yiijo, and 
(like the designers of wood-block prints) celebrated them in their 
art. The early ukiyo-zdshi were of this kind, known as kdshoku- 
mono #¥€% , or “ erotic works ”; the first (1682) was Saikaku’s 
Koéshoku ichidai otoko #£f&—1€% (The Life of a Great Lover) . 
In it, Saikaku adapted the subject matter of the yijo-hydbanki 
to the linear picaresque structure of the fictionized travel guide, 
thus blending two kana-zéshi types in which realistic elements 
were necessarily present. Through the experiences of his hero 
Yonosuke #24? , Saikaku surveyed the career of an ideal libertine 
from precocious childhood until old age (when he sails off to find 
the fabulous Island of Women). But the vogue created by Ichidai 
otoko and Saikaku’s later késhoku-mono could not be sustained 
by writers who, lacking his penetrating wit, dashed off meretri- 
cious fiction derivative only on the level of the obvious. Kdshoku- 
mono in general were slowly losing favor when, with Keisei iro- 
jamisen, Kiseki restored their waning popularity. 

Iro-jamisen began a long series of what were then called keisei- 
or samisen-mono. In subsequent books Kiseki replaced the frame- 
work of the yijo-hydbanki (its catalogues and symmetrical 
arrangement by pleasure quarter) with other devices, attempting 
to mingle continuity and innovation. The titles of Hachimonjiya 
ukiyo-z6shi of the next decade suggest how diligently he worked 
this vein: ** 

*1 Of course many of these flippant titles were chosen only to suggest the general 
flavor of the book; for this purpose the words kdshoku, furyi, keiset, and so on, 


were used almost interchangeably. Cf. Oxazax1 Yoshie [it] ay es BE Nihon geijutsu 
shicho H AS BiG IA , Vol. 2 _k (Tdky6, 1947) pp. 331-335. One of many hazards 
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1705 Keisei tsure-jamisen {8RMH=IRGR (The Courtesan’s 
Companion Samisen) . 

1708 Farya kyoku-jamisen JAGENR= KR (Elegant Samisen 
Virtuosities) 

1709 Keisei tamago-zake (8 5RI4 (The Courtesan’s Eggnog) 

1710 Yahaku naishé kagami SFAMB (The Secret Mirror 
of Prostitutes of Both Sexes) 

1710 Keisei denju-gamiko (ERG (The Courtesan’s 

..Handed-down Paper Clothes) 

1710 Kankatsu Heike monogatari HMIFR Mie (The Dash- 
ing “ Tale of the Taira Clan’) ** 

17042-17102 Keisei niché-jamisen fAROKE=]VARR (The 
Courtesan’s Two Samisen) 

1704?-1710? Keisei tsugi-jamisen (hRHS="KER (The Courte- 
san’s Jointed Samisen) 

1711 Tro hiinagata &OW ISIE (Models of Love) 

1711 Keisei kintanki (&tk®84i54 (Courtesans Forbidden to 
Lose Temper) 


Of these, Kintanki won especial favor for its ingenious parody of 
the Buddhist sermon style. By quoting Ichidai otoko as a sacred 
text, by discussing harlots in theological terms (converted into 
puns), and above all by indulging the chénin predilection for 
sheer novelty, Kiseki had further strengthened the Hachimonjiya’s 
position in its field. 

Jishé, besides capturing most of the yakusha-hydbanki trade, 
became the leading publisher of wkiyo-zdshi. But there were 
others active enough to challenge him for a time. In Osaka, 
Niswizawa Ippai Pa4—/& (1665-1731) published as many as 
three ukiyo-zd6shi within a single year—and he himself wrote all 
of them.** Ippi, an inventive writer within his limits, was perhaps 


for the bibliographer is that new titles were often made up (like the names of race 
horses) by using old ones in combined or slightly altered form. 

*’ This work, based on the thirteenth-century epic Tale of the Taira Clan, is an 
erotic parody, in the kdshoku-mono tradition. The warrior Kiyomori Ty Re becomes 
fromor: 8 RE (son of Yonosuke, the hero of Ichidai otoko); and the scenes of his 
valor are the yikaku of Japan, rather than its historic battlefields. 

°8TIppu (who later turned to joruri-writing) helped to create a public taste for 
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more gifted than any other of Kiseki’s rivals, none of whom 
achieved the special excellences of Saikaku. Judged by this dif_i- 
cult (and somewhat unfair) criterion, middle and late Genroku 
fiction seems hardly ever to have risen above mediocrity. 


Doubtless some of Saikaku’s imitators did not fall behind in lewdness and 
licentiousness, but as for talent most of them tried to paint a tiger and ended 
with a lap dog. Kiseki alone was able to reach the level of a spotted cat. 
Frankly speaking, even Ippii couldn’t do better than a papier-maché tiger. 
And there were many who copied the spotted cat with the hope of representing 
a splendid fierce tiger.?4 


Yet Kiseki was not so well known as his lesser contemporaries. 
At first he had insisted on anonymity, in order to keep up appear- 
ances as a gentleman of leisure; later, persuaded that a name 
would help to sell his books, he had allowed Jishé to sign them. 
But Jishé played the part of author with undue zest and, what 
was still more annoying, refused to share the larger profits. 
Kiseki then tried the stratagem of opening his own shop, the 
Ejimaya, and proposing a co-operative arrangement. This plan 
was rejected. Finally, in 1712, Kiseki broke off relations with 
Jish6 and began to publish wkiyo-zdshi independently. In the 
preface to the earliest of them,” he told how Jishé had falsely 
signed his name to the Hachimonjiya publications; Jishd replied 
by calling him an impostor; and Kiseki, in the Ejimaya’s first 
yakusha-hydbanki (1714) ,?° explained his position fully and 
warned his readers not to be taken in by the shoddy wares of the 
Hachimonjiya. 

On the whole, Kiseki’s detailed charges were more convincing 
than Jishd’s quibbling, irrelevant ones, and they were borne out 
by the quality of his fiction. Nevertheless, by trading on the 
Hachimonjiya’s reputation, and by publishing all of Kiseki’s 
remaining manuscripts, Jish6 was able to survive. Other dealers 


fictionized drama and modern versions of the military epics—each to become almost 
a Hachimonjiya monopoly. 

24TaKano Tatsuyuki mere, Edo bungakushi IAAL, FP (Nihon 
bungaku zenshi HAS BCHAA SH [12 vols., Tokyd, 1935-1937], Vol. 8), p. 622. 

°° Yakei tabi-tsuzura BF (tH hie a (The Traveling-basket of Male and Female 
Courtesans) . 

°° Vakusha mekikiko Ras A Rise (On Judging Actors), preface. 
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joined forces with Kiseki, since they hoped to divide and conquer, 
but even their assistance could not make the Ejimaya a com- 
mercial success. Driven by self-interest, after seven years apart, 
Jisho and Kiseki resumed their association, this time on an equal 
footing. The event was announced in 1719 “ with the tantalizing 
reserve of a pair of deceitful badgers.” ** Now both names were 
famous, and both were used; while the actual writing was probably 
often done by new employees under Kiseki’s supervision. Most 
of the Hachimonjiya books of this period are tedious j6ruri and 
kabuki adaptations, some compounded of several jidai-mono to 
satisfy the growing taste for complicated plots. 

Kiseki gradually declined in creative power. At last, in 1736, 
nearly twenty years after the reconciliation, he died. From the 
point of view of the literary historian, his quarrel with Jish6 
does have its importance—not because it made him a personage, 
but because it stimulated him (at the point of technical maturity) 
to stronger efforts than his earlier dilettantism had permitted. 
This is best exemplified by the series of “ character-books ” which 
he launched shortly after leaving the Hachimonjiya. The attempt 
to out-maneuver Jishd in business had led him to the katagi- 
mono, his widest and most interesting deviation from the forms 
of fiction given currency by Saikaku. 


2 


Kiseki’s first katagi-mono appeared in 1715." It was entitled 
Seken musuko katagi TEMI-F 89H (Characters of Modern 
Sons) ; and its fifteen “ characters,” twelve of them illustrated, 


*7 Rusu, Hydshaku Edo bungaku sésho, Vol. 2, p. 110 (see Bibliographical Note B). 
The announcement was made in the preface to Yakusha kingeshé FRAG CHE (The 
Actor’s Gold Make-up). It seems that the Ejimaya remained in business until 1723 
or 1724; even afterward, Kiseki continued to give a few of his better MSS to Jishd’s 
competitors. 

°8 In 1712, however, he had used a -katagi title for a small collection of reminiscences 
of several famous kabuki actors: Kankatsu yakusha katagi RR BH 5A, (Char- 
acters of Dashing Actors). Saikaku’s Késhoku gonin onna ¥Ff& AA (Five 
Amorous Women) was first published in 1686, but was reissued in 1720 under the 
title Tései onna katagi RMR (Characters of Modern Women). This seems 
to have been a result of Kiseki’s successes; the stories themselves, which concern the 
fateful loves of five impetuous chdnin women, are not in the katagi-mono vein. 
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were divided among five slim fascicles.*® The preface declares that 
the author’s purpose is a moral one, but hints—needlessly, since 
the illustrations make it clear—that his subject will require him 
to exhibit an alluring variety of misbehavior. He begins by 
deploring the modern loss of virtue: 

It was the rule in ancient times that a boy should enter elementary school at 
eight and reach higher school at fifteen. But our present-day children clench 
pipes in their teeth at eight, and at fifteen they scheme to ransom courtesans 
by borrowing against their inheritances. This they believe to be the right 
conduct for a man. 


After sketching the rake’s progress, with its miserable end, he 
explains that such error derives from violation of the rule of 
filial piety. 

The fathers behave with the utmost solicitude toward their sons and work 
up a lather earning money to supply them; the sons look down on their 
boorish fathers. Such perversity is unfit for society; yet all of them are alike 
in being too obstinate to reform, however strongly admonished. Distressed 
by this, I have gathered together from far and wide a diversified group of 
“characters of modern sons,” and have engraved this phrase directly on a 
printing-block as the title of my work. May it aid in the advancement of 
filial piety.*° 


But Kiseki rarely maintains this earnest tone for more than a 
few sentences. Sometimes he goes so far as to reverse the moral- 
ist’s rule of kanzen-chéaku #73 (“reward virtue and punish 
vice”). Vice is not always punished: an outrageous liar prospers; 
a boy who scorns filial duties wins a substantial fief when his 
military skills come to light; the prodigiously wasteful son of a 
money-changer frightens his father, by a cruel pretense of plan- 
ning shinji, into giving him a thousand gold-pieces to ransom a 
yujo he loves (“‘ It’s happened before—just be sure to drive a 


*° On an average these fascicles are made up of 30 pages, including 4 to 6 full-page 
illustrations. They measure approximately 7 by 10 inches, considerably larger than the 
oblong hydbanki-type format of most earlier Hachimonjiya-bon. 

°° KNBT, Vol. 5, p. 799. The concluding phrase occurs also at the end of Saikaku’s 
preface to Honcho nijit fuko AEY—AAF (Twenty Examples of Unfilial Conduct 
in Japan)—cf. KNBT, Vol. 8, p. 331. This work, published in 1686, turns away 
from the kana-zdshi vulgarizations of Chinese legends of filial behavior, honestly 
didactic, and anticipates the satirical sketches of Musuko katagi, which betray the 
author’s disregard for his stated ethical aims. 
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hard bargain ’”) .** Nor does virtue always triumph: studiousness 
and piety degenerate into arrogance and debauchery; an Edo 
kabuki costumier disowns his son for excessive frugality (“'The 
first thing of its kind since the Emperor Jimmu WH |”) .° 

However, if Kiseki often slights the conventional principles of 
chonin, he never fails to respect their fundamental belief in the 
power of money. Saikaku had shared this conviction: he men- 
tioned it incidentally in his kdshoku-mono; and in his chdnin- 
mono, turning from the pleasure quarter to the market place, he 
made it his central theme. In Nippon eitaigura H&A (The 
Everlasting Storehouses of Japan) ,** he sums it up with a passing 
reference to the latter-day aristocracy: “ Money is the chdnin’s 
pedigree, whatever his birth and lineage. Even a monkey-show- 
man is better off than a man who boasts a noble ancestry and 
lives in poverty.” ** But Saikaku feels that money flows into the 
hands of clever people. Most of the stories in Eitaigura show how 
diligence and shrewdness can bring wealth; its irreverent subtitle, 
Daifuku shin-chijakys KMPHRABAR (The New Bible for Getting 
Rich) , reflects his positive attitude, his primary concern with the 
upswing of the cycle. 

Kiseki’s temperament was less sanguine. For him, the possi- 
bilities of life seemed more restricted; even its pleasures were not 
so spontaneous, nor were their excesses without a hint of despera- 
tion. Of course he wrote several decades after Saikaku, at a time 
when Kyoto and Osaka were being eclipsed by Edo, and when 
the excitement of rapid commercial growth was beginning to cool. 
He warns his readers against speculation: 

A great many people these days hope to rise above their proper station, but 
fall into unexpected loss by trying to reach a high position at once. Fortunes 
are not won simply by wit and resourcefulness. People envy the great income 
of a man whose capital is large; they trust in a destiny to which they were 


not born; they multiply their miseries by losing investments meant to carry 
them a thousand leagues in a single bound. Then they blame innocent men 


*1 KNBT, Vol. 5, p. 815. 

°°? KNBT, Vol. 5, p. 850. 

8° His first chdnin-mono (1688), a collection of sharp vignettes of merchant-class 
life. ; 

*4 KNBT, Vol. 3, p. 684. 
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and feel resentment against Heaven itself; they rack their brains and torture 
their spirits; and all of it is utterly stupid. Nothing comes of it: the poor 
never grow suddenly rich, no matter how much they hope and pray. Wealth 
and poverty are nature’s instruments: there are those who ride in palanquins 
—the world could hardly get along without others to carry them.*> 


And Kiseki knew from his own experience how quickly a family’s 
assets might dwindle away. The first “character” in Musuko 
katagi opens with the proverb “ Parents toil, their children idle, 
the grandchildren beg ”—to which Kiseki adds that these words 
“ anticipate the actions of modern children, and (though a trifle 
inelegant) are indeed golden, still as true as ever.” ** Yet dark 
thoughts could be dispelled by the fugitive pleasures of the ukzyo; 
and these pleasures were hotly pursued in Kiseki’s fiction. Some 
of the best-realized, most graphic scenes in Musuko katagi describe 
extravagant parties: men carousing at a tea house, for example, 
or at a spa (where they give new headaches to people who have 
really come for the cure). Delight in the wkiyo, however shadowed 
by problems outside the theater and yikaku, sets the mood of 
the katagi-mono. 

Fach of Kiseki’s later “ character-books ” offers a similar collec- 
tion of figures of the wkiyo. Having begun with a group of unworthy 
sons, he went on to the obvious and diverting subject of unworthy 
daughters; and in 1716 he published a lively companion piece to 
Musuko katagi. Its parallel title (Seken musume katagi THER 
SSK.) held the promise that here, too, readers would find amusing 
pictures of chdnin society. And Kiseki is quick to assure them 
(in a passage adapted from Saikaku) that modern girls are no 
more strait-laced than their brothers. 

In former times it was taken for granted that young ladies were extremely 
virtuous. These days, however, neither mothers nor daughters behave with 
modesty. They ape the manner of harlots and courtesans, and of the actors 
who play female rdles; they tie their girdles high, like Ling-chao #§ 48 without 
her basket; they wear wide-open, masculine-style sleeves; on promenade they 
walk with a seductive gait. They do everything for effect, caring only how 


others see them. A facial birthmark is hidden by choosing the right profile; 
thick ankles are concealed in a long skirt; a wide mouth suddenly narrowed, 


°° KNBT, Vol. 5, pp. 875-876. Even Kiseki’s chdnin success stories, on the Eitaigura 
pattern, concern the recovery of wealth more often than its acquisition. 
°° KNBT, Vol. 5, p. 801. 
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even at the cost of suppressing a remark. Ah, the women of today take 
extraordinary pains! °7 


Most of the individual “ characters ” (of which there are sixteen, 
in six fascicles) confirm the view that feminine virtue is at a low 
ebb. Typically vain, restless, avid of new things, these modern 
girls worry their doting parents and harass their weak husbands. 
One young wife adopts a man’s dress and hair style, to join the 
parties at Shimabara; another shouts at her husband like an angry 
samurai; others merely lie and deceive. 

Both Musuko and Musume katagi are among the accepted 
“four masterpieces” of the genre. The other two are also 
Kiseki’s: ** 


1721 Ukiyo oyaji katagi TPB IESM (Characters of Present- 
Day Old Men) 

1731 Seken tedai katagi HIAFAKRA (Characters of Modern 
Shop Clerks) 


Oyaji katagi is still another companion piece to Musuko katagi, 
linked, moreover, by the observation that “life flows on—sons 
listening to advice become old men giving it, and that within a 
moment.” *° Jt is a relatively plain, straightforward work. Even 
its titles lack the verbal ingenuity of those in the earlier books: 
instead of “ A Wrestler Whose Great Strength is His Weak Point, 
and Who Throws Away a Fortune [Hurls a Body out of the 
Ring],” *° there is only “A Robust Old Man Who Likes to 
Wrestle.” ** But critics are agreed in praising Oyaji katagi for its 


87 NMZ, Vol. 9, p. 763; KNBT, Vol. 3, p. 276. Ling-chao, a familiar subject for 
painting, was a ninth-century Chinese girl who supported her parents by selling 
bamboo baskets. 

°° Three of his minor works have misleading -katagi titles: 

1717 Wakan yijo katagi MBE SR (Characters of Japanese and Chinese 

Courtesans) 
1718 Yakusha fudan katagi FEAEAH AI (Unchanging Characters of Actors) 
1736 Shoakindo setai katagi ZA PRATLASIEGSR (Characters of Tradesmen’s 
Households) 


The first of these, for instance, is a full-length narrative, a sequel to Ichidai otoko. 
A -katagi title apparently not only attracted readers but lulled censors, who seem to 
have often judged books without troubling to read them. 

°° KNBT, Vol. 5, p. 883. “° KNBT, Vol. 5, p. 829. “1 KNBT, Vol. 5, p. 891. 
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mellifluous prose and its air of wraisemblance (this, they say, 
because old men are naturally eccentric). Tedai katagi, on the 
other hand, is called tedious and monotonous. Written a decade 
later, when Kiseki himself was past sixty, it has never had the 
popularity of his other katagi-mono. 

Together these four “ character-books ” make up Kiseki’s most 
valuable contribution to Tokugawa literature. Within their 
limits, which he stretched to accommodate a wide range of experi- 
ence, Kiseki examined many facets of the contemporary scene.. 
Some of his chdnin live in extreme poverty, others in opulence; a 
few undergo an abrupt change of fortune. They may be in Kyoto, 
Osaka, or Edo, at provincial temples or country resorts; they may 
work at anything from innkeeping to fortune-telling, from money- 
lending to selling incense. All the usual types of satire are repre- 
sented: misers, flatterers, drunkards, boors, braggarts, gluttons, 
lechers. And the precipitous descent of cast-off sons brings in a 
ragged company of panders, parasites, swindlers, and beggars; 
while the themes of corruption and affectation give Kiseki an 
opportunity to lampoon more dignified members of society. Pious 
boys turn into dissolute, hypocritical priests; ignorant ones ad- 
minister medicine as a sport; a would-be poet, the son of a cotton 
merchant, imitates the fastidious elegance of court nobles; and 
another shopkeeper’s son, who fancies himself a samurai, gives 
tiresome disquisitions on military strategy, and “keeps a sword 
at hand even when he steps into his bath.” *? With only a few 
exceptions, Kiseki’s “ characters ”»—whether of mischievous ap- 
prentices or lascivious grandfathers, spoiled daughters or their 
shameless, flamboyant mothers—expose foolish, weak, or wicked 
conduct. Sometimes he allows his fancy to carry him to remark- 
able lengths (an unweaned girl bringing her nurse along to the 
bridal chamber) ; but he often deals with nothing worse than a 
mild addiction, or a bit of naiveté. To Kiseki, a satiric realist 
whose humor is without bitterness, even a minor aberration, even 
a harmless frailty or foible may be suitable for a “ character.” 
And all the complex life of the city lay before him. 

In seeking variant types Kiseki widened his explorations of 


‘? KNBT, Vol. 5, p. 806. 
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chénin life and brought new materials within the scope of fiction. 
Of course, type-characterization as such was a well-worn mode 
of literary expression. It had been used conspicuously in Muro- 
machi popular literature: brief “ entertaining tales ” (called otogi- 
zoshi 264EtF ) were peopled with stock humorous or romantic 
figures; and crude farces, or kyégen4£ , interposed between néd 
plays for comic relief, were put together with a handful of stereo- 
typed characters—the stupid lord and his crafty servant, among 
others. Characterizations of this lineage, but increasingly diverse, 
appeared in the seventeenth-century kana-zdshi, and in kabuki 
and j6ruri as well. One of the strongest conventions of the Gen- 
roku drama was its sharply defined typology of roles: even 
Curkamartsu clothed his dramatis personae in the standard quali- 
ties ascribed to men and women of their social status. But Kiseki, 
much as he loved the theater, preferred Saikaku’s concrete, 
particularized descriptions of the chdnin world to CHIkAMATSU’S 
lyrical, generalized studies of its emotional conflicts. After the 
manner of Saikaku, he caught the flavor of the wkiyo in fleeting 
scenes, vivified by a fine choice of realistic detail. This was the 
method of Kiseki’s earlier fiction; and in his katagi-mono, though 
they seem to have been intended to illustrate typical behavior, 
he further stressed the individual, particular aspects of his subjects. 

Kiseki had too much of the vivacious Genroku spirit to become 
absorbed in abstract turns of thought. His “ characters,” accord- 
ingly, lack the precise focus of the pure Theophrastan genre; they 
do not satisfy “ the classical requirement of a well-defined moral 
or psychological propensity governing a number of tabulated 
actions.” ** Instead, they follow satiric and descriptive tendencies, 
such as caused the seventeenth-century English “ character ” 
(despite the influence of Theophrastus) to drift from the typical 
toward the individual, from the universal ruling passions of men 
toward their curious particular eccentricities. But Kiseki was 
not inclined to paint portraits: his forte was larger scene-painting, 
of the kind familiar in wkiyo-zdshi. His katagi-mono, as well as 
his more conventional wkiyo-zdshi, are like picture books which 


“8 Benjamin Boyce, The Theophrastan Character in England to 1642 (Cambridge, 
1947), p. 105. 
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present revealing glimpses of life through a series of casually 
unfolded scenes—scenes given artistic coherence by their unity of 
tone, but equally effective in a different sequence. As distinctive 
as they are, the katagi-mono have a great deal in common with 
all Tokugawa realistic fiction. 


3 


Structurally, Kiseki’s “characters” vary considerably in 
method and proportion; but most of them, though drawn with » 
no strong sense of design, fit the same rudimentary formal pattern. 
First comes a statement of the type of vice or folly which the 
author presumably wishes to denounce. It may be elaborately 
developed (on a broad topic, such as the evils of ostentation, or 
the degeneracy of the priesthood) ; it may be limited to an epi- 
grammatic sentence (“Ice is colder than the water it comes from, 
and a worldly man out-lies the courtesans he learns from—now- 
adays people deceive foxes! ”) .** In this part, since it lends itself 
to decorative treatment, figures of speech are frequently em- 
ployed.*® Yet even when he omits the introductory section, Kiseki 
begins his sketches in a somewhat heightened style. The “ char- 
acter ” of a profligate money-changer’s son opens with a descrip- 
tion of the shop as “a place of serious trade in the yellow roses 
and golden flowers now in bloom.” ** “ Golden flowers ” (kogane- 
bana #4 ) and “ yellow roses” (yamabuki Wi%) are “ allusive 
words ” (engo ##), used for a kind of gold coin. The word 
shinken 349 (“serious”) has the literal meaning “ a real sword ”; 
and the image of “ golden swords” suggests the deadly serious- 
ness of the trade. After a preliminary flourish of this sort, Kiseki 
subsides into a more limpid style. 

The body of the “ character ” is a more or less pointed sketch 


“* KNBT, Vol. 5, p. 858. 

**And in the titles and subtitles of the sketches as well—kake-kotoba Tin) 
(“pivot words”) usually ornament these phrases. Musume katagi, for example, 
begins with the “character ” of an “ Influential Girl whose Dowry Keeps her Husband 
under her Thumb” (“Otoko o shiri ni shikigane no iké musume” ¥} 4 Fu (7 Wye 
DIE HR). The pivot is shiki, splicing the idiom “keeps her husband under her 
thumb” (otoko o shiri ni shiki) and the word “dowry” (shikigane). NMZ, Vol. 9, 
p. 763. 

“© KNBT, Vol. 5, p. 810. 
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dramatizing a certain vice or folly, if not always the one first 
introduced. This section ordinarily consists of two main scenes, 
divided by a short moralizing interlude. There may be no such 
interlude; or it may be only a single phrase (“Thus we see all 
kinds of foolishness in the world”) .‘7 The scenes themselves, 
while often long, have an oddly static quality, as if they merely 
explain the ukiyoe drawings which accompany them. In the 
“ character ” of a would-be samurai who “ parries disinheritance 
but lets his father’s house slip from his scabbard,” ** the story is 
epitomized by its double-page illustration. The artist has depicted 
two groups—one in a room and the other in its adjoining court- 
yard, but each centered on the same young man. He is shown 
before and after his disinheritance: on the right, fencing with two 
apprentices, his swords and armor displayed in the alcove and a 
straw archery target close at hand; on the left, subduing a fierce 
horse over the sprawled bodies of two attendants, as their master 
looks on with approval. And the “ character ” of a gullible poet 
is illustrated by a picture of a chdénin son whose pretensions have 
led him to adopt an aristocratic pose: dressed like a courtier, 
surrounded by books and writing materials, he shields his eyes 
from the disagreeable sight of a pair of clerks offering him abacus 
and account-book, as a sycophant leaves with one of the young 
master’s poem-cards. This little tableau is the key situation of the 
sketch. After establishing it, Kiseki has only to round off his 
“ character ” with a quick synopsis of the hero’s unhappy fate: 

Soon after the death of his father, he dissipated the family fortune and had 
to move to a wretched back-alley tenement in Kanasugi 4% . Even his 
(powerfully strong) paper clothes grew tattered, and he became a (high, 
wide) wanderer. He borrowed money, whether at meeting or parting, and 
squandered it all; he went hungry, himself a morsel for the demons; his face 
was so wrinkled that he looked like Sarumaru-dayi R97; and he 
worried ceaselessly. He tilled the (ore-rich) soil and carried loads of (thirty- 


one syllable) onions. Thus he walked the streets, selling the products of his 
deep-rooted poetic instinct.*® 


“7 KNBT, Vol. 5, p. 832. “8 KNBT, Vol., 5, p. 806. 

“° KNBT, Vol. 5, p. 840. Sarumaru-dayai (“Lord Monkey ”) was the name given 
an early Heian poet because of his monkey-like face. Misohitomoji S=+— USF 
(“81 syllables”) is the poetic name for the classic waka FAK verse-form; Kiseki 
substitutes the character 2% (“onion”) for —35F, suggesting another hitomoji, 
this one a dialect name for a kind of onion. 
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Since the words in parentheses belong to traditional poetic diction 
(most of them are makura-kotoba ti , or “ fixed epithets,” which 
Kiseki uses in punning fashion) ,*° they allude ironically to the art 
that subverted this young man’s bourgeois morality. 

Characters often end quite abruptly, in a sudden climax or an 
offhand witticism: an old man dying from sumo *##4® injuries 
receives a parody benediction in wrestling terms; a curio-lover 
reduced to beggary asks only for ancient coins. Their connecting 
narrative passages move rapidly too, even when phrased with 
classical suavity: “ And so the stream of time flowed by: cicadas 
sang on twigs from which the blossoms had fallen; snow buried 
the withered shoots of hagi #; and year after year came quickly 
to an end.” Settings,-except for occasional lavish inventories, 
Kiseki constructs in a few words—these usually concrete nouns, 
or actual place names with rich associations. He may begin, for 
instance, with a brief evocation of Kyéto (“The Capital! with: 
Higashiyama %1) for the ornamental hills of its garden; and the 
Kamo’s pure stream for its decorative water course, swarming 
with the ducks and geese of the bird shops! ”’) .*’ In another phrase 
or two the specific locale is identified and the action begun. Local 
color is most sparingly applied. But for all his severe economies 
Kiseki saves his descriptive writing from thinness by the careful 
selection of significant detail. He enlivens his light, external 
characterizations in the same way: an assiduous merchant will not 
pause to look at a free street show; a tranquil young priest, while 
others are busy settling their accounts, “ takes his pruning shears 
and calmly trims the courtyard junipers into the shapes of 
dragons ”;** a sturdy youth obsessed by his love of wrestling 
“has a figured-silk loincloth, a constant and indiscriminate appe- 
tite, and arms so thickly tattooed they resemble a letter-print 
fabric ”; ** rich chdnin wives, tired of underskirts, imitate the 
firewood-sellers by wearing gaiters—red ones at that—yet “ care- 
fully protect their neckbands with soft wraps of pale blue silk, 


°° For example, the epithet chihayaburu ¥-5LGfe (“powerfully strong”) is tradi- 
tionally used before the word kami yep (“ divinity ”); but Kiseki uses it before 
kami #E (“ paper”). 

5? KNBT, Vol. 5, p. 826. °3 KNBT, Vol. 5, p. 826. 

°° Teikoku bunko, 1st ed., Vol. 27, p. 575 °* KNBT, Vol. 5, p. 831. 
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and get waterproof court-style hats to keep the dust from their 
oil-heavy, pinned coiffures.” *° 

But the people of the katagi-mono come to life chiefly through 
their speech, since Kiseki relies heavily on the dialogue technique. 
In this he differs from Saikaku, whose compactly intermingled 
dialogue and narrative sections are similar in tempo and texture. 
Kiseki emphasizes speech, at times almost to the point of mono- 
logue. Many of his effects depend on dialect realism: the jargon 
of the demimonde; the prosaic talk of shopkeepers; the sententious 
language (larded with sage quotations) of scholars and pseudo- 
scholars. Of course Kiseki does not create rounded individuals, 
capable of exerting their own influence on the events concerning 
them. His figures, though vividly drawn, live only to serve the 
needs of the raconteur.*® They inhabit the elusive, two-dimen- 
sional world of the anecdote—the anecdote extended, dramatized, 
and given a satiric edge. 

With this essentially anecdotal structure, Kiseki composed 
works which offer a comic panorama of his society. Perhaps one 
reason why he made no important refinements or enlargements 
of it was that its very simplicity seemed consonant with spon- 
taneity—to Genroku writers a cardinal virtue. The impression 
of spontaneity is left not only by careless, easy sketches, which 
might almost be impromptu, but by “ characters ” of strong narra- 
tive tendency, such as the closely-plotted story of a bizarre mis- 
taken shinji between unlikely partners. In all the katagi-mono, 
stylistic traits augment this effect. Kiseki’s long, loosely co- 
ordinated sentences often begin and end in swift transitions: one 
unexpressed subject may suddenly give way to another; a single 
adverb may bring in a whole new scene, or indicate a major shift 
in time. But Kiseki’s prose, while it has the ukiyo-zdshi verve 
and dash, seems more fluent than Saikaku’s. Since Saikaku turned 
to fiction only after years of eminence as a haikai poet, he natur- 
ally developed a distinctive (and quite unprosaic) prose style. 


55 NMZ, Vol. 9, p. 765. - 

5° Ape Akira BEE speculates unconvincingly on the possibility of some such 
actual relationship between Kiseki’s “characters” and the thriving comic storytellers 
of the day. Cf. pp. 173-174 of his article “Esra Kiseki no katagi-mono ” aH 


TAD AA Wy, Kinsei bungaku VET 3c Bs 2(1936). No. 5.165-175. 
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Though not rhythmic in any regular pattern, it has a number of 
haikai qualities: it is sensuous, rapid, tense, concise, daringly 
elliptical. He enriches it with a baroque profusion of startling 
juxtapositions and brings into play every rhetorical device from 
standard makura-kotoba to unheard of syntactic distortions. Sai- 
kaku’s haikai belongs to the freest, most radical school (the 
Danrin-ha #8#*IK) ; ** and his prose is a correspondingly unre- 
strained poetic medium, something of an anomaly in the evolu- 
tion of Japanese fiction. In this respect, Kiseki perhaps had a 
more pervasive influence on later authors. His style—supple, 
flexible, comparatively plain, nearer the transparence of modern 
prose—gave them a practical model for their popular writings. 
Certainly Kiseki went to Saikaku as a faithful disciple, anxious 
to emulate his master. Nevertheless, his successes are of a dif- 
ferent order: even the surface of his fiction (to say nothing of its 
other levels) does not simply mirror Saikaku’s. 
His prose glides easily along, orderly and consistent, as he develops his 
narrative minutely, proceeding smoothly from one point to the next. It is 
entirely unlike the capricious and suggestive manner of Saikaku. Though he 


cannot match the latter’s marvelous originality and brilliance, he surpasses 
him in his skill at the detailed rendering of a subject in its various aspects.°® 


No one can deny that Kiseki borrowed freely, sometimes fla- 
grantly, from Saikaku.*® But it is also true that in doing so he 
followed a practice accepted as legitimate by his contemporaries, 
and that he justified it artistically by the way he utilized Saikaku’s 
tight phrases—the bits of mosaic which scholars find embedded 
here and there throughout Genroku fiction. Neither historically 
nor critically does the charge of literary piracy seem pertinent. 


57 Fusrmura Saku RATE and Konno Chigi Ut RR ARBE (Nihon bungaku genron 
H AS 3c FBG itr [new ed., Tédkyé6, 1946], p. 271) point out the “ destructive” 
tendency of Danrin haikai; and TervoKa (Saikaku: hydron to kenkyi, Vol. 2, p. 263) 
calls Saikaku “the anarchist of style.” 

58 Fugu Otoo RHZA SH, Edo bungaku kenkyit ILAXBSHAE (KySto, 1921), 
p. 338. 

5° Cf., for example, the parallels listed by Taxira (Saikaku no shoshigakuteki 
kenkyi, pp. 250-259); or those quoted in an article by Kosnrpa Chiichi AYE a: 
“Faryi kyoku-jamisen ni tsuite” Hh ="RRRIL OT, Kokugo to koku- 
bungaku 7(1930). No. 7.978-984. Kosursa, dealing with a single work, gives more 
details, but chooses a book from Kiseki’s early period. At that time, writing anony- 
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+ 


Kiseki’s “ character-books ” set a fashion which other writers 
found it worth while to adopt. His successors at the Hachimonjiya 
repeated the formula mechanically; of them, only Tapa Nanrei 
ZH PAH (1698-1750) ° gave the katagi-mono a personal stamp. 
Nanrei is remembered for his sprightly set of Characters of 
Modern Mothers (Seken hahaoya katagi TEEIRFR AS ) °° Still 
others took up the fashion: the most gifted was Urpa Akinari 
-E FARK) (1734-1809) , who added “ modern mistresses ” to the 
list of subjects.°? Until the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
katagi-mono increased in popularity; but their literary quality 
deteriorated steadily, as the desire for freshness led to a shallow 
search for novelty. Maidservants, courtesans, déclassé samurai— 
even mothers-in-law and go-betweens joined the motley and at 
last monotonous parade of “ characters.” 

Meanwhile the Hachimonjiya itself had illustrated one of 
Kiseki’s themes—the decay of worldly fortunes. In 1745, having 
survived his partner nearly a decade, ANDO Jishé died. Though 
his heirs struggled to carry on the business, they were slowly 
forced to yield to a decline which had begun before Kiseki’s death. 
In 1767, these efforts having failed, the Hachimonjiya printing 
blocks were sold to an Osaka publisher. By that time, with the 
ukiyo-z6shi genre near exhaustion, the Kamigata region had lost 
its pre-eminence as a literary center. Edo, the actual seat of 
government, had become a city of wealth and culture, the metro- 
polis of Japan. 


mously, Kiseki was at once serving a kind of apprenticeship to Saikaku and trying 
to become his literary heir. His later acknowledgments of his debt to Saikaku, 
extravagant in their humility, should not be taken too seriously. TervoKa (Saikaku: 
hyéron to kenkyii, p. 407) suggests that he deliberately exaggerated, in order to dis- 
concert Jish6. The most satisfactory comparative study of Kiseki and Saikaku, though 
narrow in scope, is the discussion of Kiseki’s Akindo gumbai-uchiwa pa A i Ac 
(The Tradesman’s War Fan) in Fusrmura and Konpéd, Nihon bungaku genron, 
pp. 322-333. : 

°° A scholar and haikai-poet, hired to replace Kiseki. 

®1 A posthumous publication (1752). 

®2 Seken tekake katagi Ht el eR (1766) . 

°° One Masuya Okura #4 EEFCHK. Most of the remaining block-print Hachimon- 
jiya-bon are from his shop. 
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But if Edo now claimed the most noted authors, and produced 
more books than it brought in from Kydto and Osaka, still its 
new genres betrayed the powerful influence of Kamigata fiction. 
Hachimonjiya adaptations from the drama, together with trans- 
lated Chinese novels, provided the basic elements of the fantastic, 
intricate yomi-hon #4 (“books for reading,” in contrast to a 
host of ephemeral illustrated books). The antithetic wkiyo-zdshi 
strain was continued in the heterogeneous kibydshi 3i2MK 
(“ yellow-covers ”) of the late eighteenth century; in the sophisti- 
cated sharebon W¥#A (“books of share,” the mocking humor of 
expert savoir faire) , which were realistic dialogue-sketches of the 
Yoshiwara; in the ninjébon A‘l#4 (“ stories of human feelings ”) , 
which evolved from sharebon in the early nineteenth century, 
adding dramatic complications and extending the range of settings 
and characters; and, finally, in the kokkeibon t#7@4 (“humorous 
books ”) , which surveyed the late Tokugawa scene in loose-knit, 
discursive, picturesque works full of the scintillating wit thought 
to be typical of Edo. 

Kiseki played a significant part in this long development. His 
own books, especially his katagi-mono, were widely read through- 
out the late Tokugawa and early Meiji Periods: even TsusoucHt 
Shoyo #F ASH (1859-1935) , the theoretician of a new Western- 
style realism, was not free from his influence.** After 1900, 
Naturalism swept into Japan, the strongest of a number of recent 
literary revolutions. Both Saikaku and Kiseki were relegated to 
the libraries and universities,” where Saikaku, at least, has been 
energetically studied. Today, Kiseki’s works are alien to most 
readers who have grown up in modern Japan, but they still give 
pleasure to those who are willing to familiarize themselves with 
a forgotten idiom, as well as to the trained students and devoted 
amateurs of eighteenth-century fiction. Kiseki’s place in literary 
history is assured, if not exalted; and his katagi-mono in particular 
may be counted among the living legacies of Tokugawa fiction. 


** Cf. Tsusoucut’s early sketches of university life: Tdsei shosei katagi ee fie 
ASK & (Characters of Modern Students), published in parts, 1885-1886. 

°° Though often admired by the novelists who displaced them. Cf. Tervoxa, 
Saikaku: hydron to kenkyi, Vol. 1, pp. 13-50. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


A. Texts. It would be idle to estimate how many of the hundreds of so-called 
Hachimonjiya-bon were actually written by Kiseki. Fortunately, the worst 
bibliographical confusion surrounds those of least literary value. Kiseki’s 
finest works (including all his katagi-mono) have been clearly identified and 
satisfactorily reprinted. These modern type-set editions, without which his 
books would be legible only to specialists, may be found in the Teckoku bunko 
7 Bd ac (50 vols., Tokyd, 1897-1904), Vols. 27, 28; the new Tetkoku 
bunko (29 vols., Téky6, 1928-1930), Vol. 8; the Yahddd bunko AR A it BC 
(Series 2, 60 vols., Téky6, 1926-1927), Vol. 53; the Nihon meicho zenshi 
HABH SHE (Series 1, 31 vols., Toky6, 1926-1929), Vol. 9; the Kinda 
Nihon bungaku taikei AG A BRBRKRHR (25 vols., TékyG, 1928-1929) , Vol. 
5; and here and there in other less important collections. Only one of his 
works has been annotated (but that one thoroughly, by Fusu Otoo jf&FF 
ZA): Keisei kintanki, in the Hydshaku Edo bungaku sésho FPRRIL A 3c 
£4 BeAr (11 vols., Tokyo, 1935-1938) , Vol. 2, pp. 46-57, 525-749. 


B. Secondary works. Perhaps the most trustworthy account of Kiseki and 
the Hachimonjiya is the one which Fusm gives in his introduction (pp. 90- 
113) to Vol. 2 of the Hydshaku Edo bungaku sdsho. Among those in the 
other collections mentioned above, the one by Yamacucur Go |]j F fi] in the 
Nihon meicho zenshi (Vol. 9, pp. 58-87, 92-103) seems most interesting. Far 
more detail, much of it consisting of bibliographical information, may be found 
in Mizutani Futd 7K4¢AN FR) Shinsen retsudentai shésetsushi FFE WARS 
APB (TokyG, 1929), pp. 321-400. Mizurani draws heavily on the pioncer- 
ing work of Fusioxa Sakutaro PRR EARS . whose Kindai shdsetsushi EK 
Aye HH O(Toky6, 1917) reflects late Tokugawa critical tastes in giving the 
Hachimonjiya “adaptations ” disproportionate attention (30 pp., or almost 
half). Fustoxa’s book, in turn, shows its debt to the original Retsudentai 
shosetsushi which appeared in 1897. Both Mizutani and Fustoxa did much 
to sift and utilize the disappointingly scarce, fragmentary Tokugawa source 
materials. A fresher, more critical examination of Kiseki’s fiction is to be 
found in Suzuki Toshiya $67 RCL, Kinsei Nihon shésetsushi PE We A A py 
BH (Tdkyd, 1920), pp. 236-332. Besides these histories of the Tokugawa 
novel, there is another which, though it contains nothing new, has the merit 
of being a clear, convenient survey: Suzuki Nobuyuki $}A4RHB3e , Edo jidai 
shésetsushi TL ARAR/p»## (Toky6, 1932). A short but stimulating dis- 
cussion of Kiseki’s literary attitudes is to be found in a book on Tokugawa 
popular culture and its social background: Ase Jird PPR. Tokugawa 
jidai no geijutsu to shakai $a) TFTED Big L Le (Tokyo, 1931), pp. 
475-489. 

In the general study of Tokugawa fiction, reference must also be made to 
the work of Fusimura Saku fff —particularly his Kamigata bungaku to 
Edo bungaku Fy 3c & YL Asc (revised ed., Tokyd, 1933) —and to the 
wealth of short studies by such scholars as Epara Taizo $f Jiiji ye. Noma 
Koshin ¥f fi]j6 he . and Suiceromo Ki Hf #, besides those already men- 
tioned. Many of these articles have been reissued in book form, but most 
remain accessible only in periodicals or -kdza ji A. 

















THE TRANSMISSION OF THE BOOK KNOWN AS 
THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS * 


Witit1am Hune 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


I. The text in the Yung-lo ta-tien 


The encyclopedic Yung-lo ta-tien was compiled in Nanking 
between 1403 and 1408. In 1421 it was moved to Peking together 
with the contents of the Imperial Library (Wén-yiian-ko XU} ) . 
A duplicate copy of the bulky work was made in the years 1562- 
1567. War, fire, and careless handling have always been enemies 
of literary treasures. By 1773, when the Yung-lo ta-tien was 
extensively used for the restitution of lost books embedded in it, 
there was found only an incomplete set of the duplicate copy in 
Peking, shelved in the College of Literature (Han-lin-yiian Kk 
&é) to which it had been removed from the Office of Imperial 


* Bibliographical abbreviations (exclusive of those already given in the list on the 
inside of the back cover of this Journal): 


CCTCYCCL = Ho Chiiu-t‘ao {PJ KIB (1824-1862), Lr Wéen-tien 2 ar FA (1834- 
1895), SHin Tséng-chih we ti (1850-1922), and Naka Michiyo FFA] 57H tH: 
1851-1908) , Chiao-chéng tséng-chu Yiian ch‘in-chéng-lu AZ TESA TE TC HATER 
(Naka Michiyo isho Ff F053 Hit BF, Tokyo, 1915). 

CKJ = Naka Michiyo, Chingisu kan jitsuroku pes LE BER (Téky6, 1907). 

CKJZ = Naka Michiyo (1851-1908), Chingisu kan jitsuroku zokuhen Sata (Naka 
Michiyo isho, Toky6, 1915). 

ECCP = Arthur W. Hume. (editor), Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period 
(Washington, 1943). 

KLPPTSKKK = Kuo-li Pei-p‘ing t‘u-shu-kuan kuan-k‘an PQYLAL2B fal PE A AE FI) 

MNT = Erich Haeniscu, Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Leipzig, 1937). 

MWESC = Tu Chi R2F, Méng-wu-érh shih-chi 5 ICGEI AE (160—13 chiian, 
circa 1914; 1934). 

MWYCPS = Méng-wén Yiian ch‘ao pi-shih RE 3CFCHVAB HE (10+ 2 chiian; (Yen 
Té-hui 324 Gf edition, 1908). 

OMGH = Suratort Kurakichi Fj 5% Ji FF (1865-1942), Onyaku médbun genché hishi 
Hire Re BTC A (10 chiian + Zokuhen [cited in this paper as C, Con- 
tinuation] 2 chiian; Tokyd, 1942). 
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Historiography (Huang-shih-ch‘éng 223% ) about forty years 
previously.* 


1For the history of the Yung-lo ta-tien, see L1 Chéng-fén 4E TE, “ Yung-lo ta- 
tien k‘ao KEAMS >? T'u-shu-kuan hsiieh chi-k‘an fal SS EB ZF) 1 (1926). 
215-223, and the extracts of source material in Sun Chuang FRHt, “ Yung-lo ta-tien 
k‘ao,” PPPHTSKYK 2(1929) 191-218; Yiian T‘ung-li ¥[ajf#}, “Kuan yii Yung-lo 
ta-tien chih wén-hsien [BR 7S 7k 33% KL BCR,” KLPPTSKKK 7 (1933) .13-29. The 
date of the completion of the Yung-lo ta-tien has been varyingly given as 1407 or 


PPPHTSKYK = Pei-p‘ing Pei-hai t‘u-shu-kuan yiieh-k'an AE2B AG HS fal SF PE A FA. 

SKCSTM = Ssii-k‘u ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu PG EABKRA (Shanghai: Ta-tung shu- 
chii ABLE) edition of 1930). 

SPPY = Ssii-pu pei-yao VO FR ii BE. 

SPTK = Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an DO eh FI. 
SWCCL = Wana Kuo-wei = BO HE (editor and commentator), Shéng-wu ch‘in-chéng 
lu BEG BATE BK (Méng-ku shih-liao ssii-chung 3¢ fy SR VG FE, 1926). 
TSCSS = Yeu Ch‘ang-chih #€ BBR, Ts‘ang-shu chi-shih shih HRERCA RR (7 
chiian, 1910). 

YCPSC = Li Wén-t‘ien 4=3C FA (1834-1895), Viian-ch‘ao pi-shih chu FORA BITE 
(15 chiian; 1896). 

YCPS(CP) = The Commercial Press (Shanghai) photolithographic edition of the 
Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih, 1936. 

YCPS(FP) = Fragments of the Ming AA printed Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih. See n. 39. 

YCPS(P-P) = The handwritten copy of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih, collated by Pao T‘ing- 
po fit FE TEE, later owned by Palladius. A photographic copy of this was 
presented by Paul Petuior to the Peiping National Library in 1933. 

YPS = Yiian pi-shih FCFLHE (15 chiian, edited by Cuana Mu AfeP#, published in 
the Lien-yiin+ ts‘ung-shu 835 O +E, 1848) . 

YPSIY YTK = Cu‘én Yiian PRIA , Yiian pi-shih i-yin yung-tzei kao FCA RE 
FA% (Peiping, 1934). 

YPSLCPC = Kao Pao-ch‘iian [ay 442%, Yiian pi-shih Li-chu pu-chéng JCAL 
YE FH IE (15 chiian, 1902). 

YPSPC = Suin Tséng-chih YOFTHH (1850-1922), Viian pi-shih pu-chu JCAL 
RARE (15 chiian; Peiping, 1945). 

YPSSCTMK = Suu Shih-chieh Jig PEAS, Yiian pi-shih shan ch‘uan ti-ming k‘ao 


TCHS Hy JN HEAG HB (12 chiian, 1897). 

YPSTLKC = Tina Chien J pft, Yiian pi-shih ti-li k‘ao-chéng JCAB SE HAIR B HH 
(15 chiian, 1901; Ché-chiang t‘u-shu-kuan ts‘ung-shu WLS fe eH). 

YS = Yiian shih Tc ‘(Po-na-pén Bwma edition). 

YSIWCP = Hune Chiin BERY (1840-1893), Viian-shih i-wén chéng-pu FU SR 3C 
fat (30—10 chiian; 1897). 


* For this character cf. K‘ang-hsi tzii-tien (Commercial Press edition, 1988), p. 995, 
15th entry (= 118.11.40). 
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Of the 60 + 22877 chiian in the colossal compilation, some 2422 
chiian were said to be missing.” The Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih occupied 
chiian 5179-5193 and, fortunately, was not involved in the loss 
as indicated by the various lacunae in the inventory.’ Though 


1408. Emperor Ming Ch‘éng-tsu’s 99 (Xj, preface to the Yung-lo ta-tien is printed 
with the Yung-lo ta-tien mu-lu Be (60 chiian; Lien-yiin-i ts‘ung-shu) where it is 
said: BRFASEZS “ Completed in the winter of our sixth year [1408].” The text 
appears also in Ming shih-lu BA PESR, ts‘é 42, T’ai-tsung GZ 54.3b-4b, under the 
5th year of Yung-lo, the 11th moon, the 2nd cyclical date [14 December 1407], where 
it reads: RFRMEZA “Completed in the winter of our fifth year [1407].” The 
compilation presented to the court on 14 December 1407 consisted of 22,211 chiian. 
The preface mentions 22,937 chiian. It is obvious that some seven hundred odd chiian 
were added in 1408. The compilers of the Shih-lu had merely inserted the preface 
retrospectively. They did not hesitate to alter the text and thus falsify the chronology! 

SKCSTM 137.7a-b states erroneously that two duplicate copies were made of the 
Yung-lo ta-tien in 1562-1567 and that the first of the duplicate copies was at first 
put in the Peking Imperial Library and later—after the collapse of the Ming Dynasty 
—removed to the College of Literature. Miao Chi‘iian-sun RBA (1844-1919), 
“ Yung-lo ta-tien k‘ao” (quoted in PPPHTSKYK 21929].211-213), rectifies the error 
about the identity of the copy in the College of Literature, but repeats the error about 
the existence of three copies in all, and commits the further error of stating that the 
first of the two duplicate copies was not lost until the destruction by fire of the 
Palace of Celestial Purity (Ch‘ien-ch‘ing-kung Or ya = ) in 1797. I believe that Li 
Chéng-fén, op. cit., has amply demonstrated that in 1562-1567 only one duplicate copy, 
not two copies, had been made. 

Emperor Ch‘ing Kao-tsung time (1711-1799, reigning 1786-1795) (quoted in 
PPPHTSKYK 21929].200) stated that he did not know when the Yung-lo ta-tien 
was moved to the College of Literature. Cu‘tan Tsu-wang AyG (1705-1755), 
Chi-ch‘i-t'ing chi wai-pien SEE = FEAR (50 chiian, 1776; SPTK) 17.11a, states, 
however, that when the compilation of the Shéng-tsu jén-huang-ti shih-lu ey ih oes 
Hr TLR was completed there was occasion to rearrange the bookshelves in the 
Office of Imperial Historiography and that the Yung-lo ta-tien discovered on those 
shelves was removed to the College of Literature. In Ch‘ing shih-lu, ts‘é 71, is printed 
the memorial accompanying the presentation of the Shéng-tsu jén-huang-ti shih-lu. 
It is dated 17 January 1732. 

* SKCSTM, loc. cit. Mrtao Ch‘iian-sun, loc. cit., was in error by making it appear 
that 2422 chiian were already missing in 1736, when Fanca Pao Fy Ri, was appointed 
to the vice-directorship of the Bureau for the Compilation of Commentaries on the 
Chou li, I li, and Li chi (Su Tun-yiian PEIZIC. Fang Wang-hsi hsien-shéng nien-p‘u 
FABGCKAS [1851; SPTK] 28a). Cu‘tan Tsu-wang, op. cit., 17.12b, says only 
“ about two thousand.” 

3 Yung-lo ta-tien mu-lu 14.22a-b. Ytan T‘ung-li published in KLPPTSKKK 6 
(1932) .93-133 the “ Yung-lo ta-tien ts‘un-mu 4-H .’ The manuscript bears the Han- 
lin-yiian seal. The missing chiian noted total 2384. Since the manuscript was worn 
after “chiian 22,179,” it is permissible to conjecture that among the remaining 698 
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the official scholars appointed for the task claimed to have ex- 
tracted from the compilation some 385 works, totaling 4946 
chiian,* they had neither copied out the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih nor 
given it a separate entry in the catalogue of the Ssi-k‘u ch‘tian- 
shu, an enormous project—conducted mainly between 1773 and 
1782—of recopying worthy books for the Imperial Library.’ 

Were they ignorant of the existence of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 
in the Yung-lo ta-tien? No. A Chronological Study of Political 
Precedents During the Yiian Dynasty, Yiian-ch‘ao tien-ku pien- 
nien k‘ao THM MAES , 10 chiian, by Sun Ch‘éng-tsé #AF , 
1592-1676, was copied for the new imperial collection. The cata- 
logue ° says of Sun’s book: 


The ninth chiian consists of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih. .. . There is a short 
prefatory statement which says: “From Yiian times have come down the 
Pi-shih in 10 chiian and the Hsii-pi-shih jg Fi $4 in 2 chiian, the former record- 
ing the events of the first rise [of the Mongols] on the sandy deserts, the 
latter recording their descent upon Yen-ching and the events leading to their 
destruction of the Chin 4» empire—apparently written by the Mongols 
themselves. This book has been kept in the imperial palace and does not 
circulate outside. By chance I saw it in the home of a friend; so I copy it 
here, toward the close of my book, because it will make up for some of the 
omissions in the histories.” 

We examine what he has quoted and find that it has all been conveyed in 
the Yung-lo ta-tien under the character yiian 7G according to rhyme. We 
compare the one with the other; they are identical. We suspect that it was 
originally a non-circulating book of Yiian times. Perhaps someone connected 
with the compilation [of the Yung-lo ta-tien] made and brought out a dupli- 


(22877—22179) chiian, there might have been indications of missing chiian, totaling 38, 
to make up the total of missing chiian, 2422. On p. 101, chiian 5170-5205, 20 pén 
» were intact. 

*SKCSTM 137.7b. Sun P‘ing-i FRIG R, Ssit-k‘u ch‘iian-shu chi Yung-lo ta-tien mu 
DG Wiki Ft Ke BKB (1801; Liao-hai ts‘ung-shu GEE SF ) lists the titles 
copied for the imperial collection, 388; those merely noted in the catalogue, 128. The 
total number is thus 516. CHao Wan-li Hes BE, “ Yung-lo ta-tien nei chi-ch‘u chih 
i-shu mu POR ARE A.” PPPHTSKYK 2(1929) 253-297, lists the titles that 
have been extracted under official and private auspices. The total number is 561. 
Hao Ch‘ing-po He Bes FA , Yung-lo ta-tien shu-mu k‘ao (4 chiian, 1922; Liao-hai ts‘ung- 
shu) represents an effort to amalgamate the various lists of titles, extracted or other- 
wise, without, however, statistical summaries. Since all of these lists of extracted works 
contain titles that had not been republished, it is rather strange that the Yiian-ch‘ao 
pi-shih is never included. 


5 SKCSTM, Edicts, 1b, Memorial, 3a. ®°SKCSTM 818a. 
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cate copy; hence it came to circulate outside [of the palace], and Sun Ch‘éng- 
tsé was able to see it. 

What is written therein deals, on the whole, with petty items of no im- 
portance, and, moreover, is sometimes unbelievable. It seems, as is usually 
the case, that words in transmission become gra@ually farfetched and un- 
worthy of complete reliance. But after all, it is an old text of the Yiian period, 
comparatively unknown to the world. Apart from the Yung-lo ta-tien, it 
appears only in this book. Since it differs to some extent from the standard 
history, we may well keep it with a view to its possible usefulness for 
research.” 


It is thus evident that the official editors of the Ssii-k‘u ch‘iian- 
shu, indeed, knew of the existence of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih and 
considered it to be of some value. Since what was considered 
worthy of preservation was incorporated into Sun’s work, which 
they had already copied, they probably considered it unnecessary 
to repeat the service Sun had already performed. 

During the opening years of the nineteenth century, the cele- 
brated Juan Yiianbt5t, 1764-1849, was serving in Hangchow as 
the governor of Chekiang. There he rediscovered a number of 
literary treasures which he deemed worthy of inclusion in the 
imperial collection. A facsimile copy of an old manuscript copy 
of the Yiian[-ch‘ao] pi-shih in 15 chiian with interlinear transla- 
tion of the Mongolian [in Chinese transcription] was one of these.® 
But it was never presented to the court. The reason given by one 
of Juan’s friends is that the language of the book was, at the last 
moment, considered too crude and uncouth.® The real reason 
might have been the discovery that the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih in 15 
chiian was already in the Yung-lo ta-tien and that the editors of 
the Ssi-k‘u ch‘iian-shu had already dealt with the book in ways 
deemed adequate by Juan. 

The provenance of JuANn’s copy is, however, obscure. The 
division of the book into 15 chiian would warrant the suspicion 
that it had descended from the text included in the Yung-lo ta- 


* A printed edition of this work of Sun is in the Lo-shu shan-fang ts‘ung shu BR RA 
Wy Bee . I have, at present, no access to it, and am, therefore, unable to verify 
the accuracy of the text of Sun’s remark quoted by SKCSTM. 

8 Juan Yiian, Ssti-k‘w wei-shou shu-mu t‘i-yao (1822; Kuo-hsiieh chi-pén ts‘ung-shu) , 
pp. 50-51. 

° Ibid., p. 79, note by Yen Chieh f#¢7X (1763-1845). 
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tien. Prior to this time, Cu‘tmmn Ta-hsin AM, 1728-1804, al- 
ready had in his possession a manuscript copy of the Yiian-ch‘ao 
pi-shih in 15 chiian, which was said by one of Cu‘IEN’s younger 
contemporaries, Ku Kuang-ch‘i BUH4HT , 1776-1835, to have been 
a copy from the Yung-lo ta-tien.’° Cu‘tEN wrote a long and learned 
colophon on the text," but there is no mention of when and how 
he had come to have the book. He must have had the book, 
however, some time before 1781, when he appended a last note 
to his Critical Notes on Twenty-Two Histories, Erh-shih-érh-shih 
k‘ao-i —+—#4R, the last part of which dealt with Yiian shih 
7c and quoted the Yiian pi-shih frequently.? He was in Peking 
as a member of the College of Literature during 1772-1773. Thus 
it was quite possible for him to copy or to have someone copy 
for him the 15 chiian of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih from the Yung- 
lo ta-tien. 

One of Cu‘ten’s friends was the famous bibliophile Pao T‘ing- 
po ff RF , 1728-1814, who had personally completed in 1805 the 
collation of a copy of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih in 15 chiian, which 
was later known to have been in the possession of Han T‘ai-hua 
has 4% in 1847 and to have been bought by Palladius [Kararov] 
in 1872. A photographic copy of this—then in the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R.—was presented by Paul PEtuior to 
the National Library of Peiping in 1933. We are indebted to 
Professor Cu‘in Yiian for reporting on his findings concerning 
this Pao copy.” 


10Ku Kuang-ch‘i’s colophon in his own handwriting, dated the 7th moon (24 
August-22 September 1805), is photographically printed with the SPTK III edition 
(1986) of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih in 10+ 2 chiian, copied under Ku’s supervision 
in 1805. 

11The text of Cx‘tEN’s colophon is in his Ch‘ien-yen-t‘ang wén-chi Pai rae a 4 
(50 chiian, 1806; SPTK) 28.20a-22a. Cu‘t Jung PEGI, Tich-ch‘in t'ung-chien lou 
ts‘ang shu mu GE Sol ll RE ek FE A (24 chiian, 1867-1898) 9.24a-b records the 
possession of a manuscript copy of Yiian pi-shih in 15 chiian, said to have come from 
the Cu‘ten family of Chia-ting RAE. If the claim is correct, the book might, indeed, 
have been a recopy of Cu‘IEn’s copy made by or for one of Cux‘tEn’s numerous 
learned relatives. Had the book really borne indications of having been used by the 
great Cu‘ten Ta-hsin himself, the catalogue would certainly have dwelt upon them 
at length. 

1 Cu‘ten Ta-hsin, Erh-shih-érh-shih k‘ao-i (100 chiian; Ch‘ien-yen-t‘ang ch‘iian-shu) 
100.14a. Chiian 86-100 deal with the Yiian shih. 


18 YPSIYYTK 6a-b. 
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Among other things, Cu‘in says: “This copy is what Pao 
T‘ing-po copied out of the Yung-lo ta-tien.” This is, however, 
extremely doubtful, for it would be difficult to imagine how Pao, 
a private individual and an unsuccessful candidate at the pro- 
vincial examinations in Hangchow," could have had access to 
the literary treasures in the College of Literature in Peking. In 
the absence of any evidence to the contrary, it would be easier 
to imagine that Pao’s Yung-lo ta-tien text of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi- 
shih had, perhaps, come through the medium of Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s 
copy. Moreover, since Pao was one of the two men who assisted 
Juan Yiian in the selection of rare and neglected books," one is 
tempted to conjecture that even Juan’s copy of the Yiian-ch‘ao 
pi-shih in 15 chiian might bear a direct or indirect relation to 
Cu‘IEN’s copy. 

In 1805 Ku Kuang-ch‘i remarked on the manuscript of the 
Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih in 10 + 2 chiian, copied under his supervision: 


The Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih is carried in the Yung-lo ta-tien. The text which is 
in the family of Mr. Cu‘ten Ta-hsin came therefrom. From beginning to end 
there are 15 chiian. Later, Mr. Cu‘ten heard that Mr. Cun Té-yii 474 8% 
of T‘ung-hsiang #J# possessed an incomplete copy of the original printed 
edition with different chiian divisions. He asked Mr. Cun to list these for 
him, and relying on this information, he made the entry in his Bibliography of 
Yiian Writings (Yiian-shih i-wén chi FE $H BK 4c 5G ) . 

The incomplete copy was once brought to Soochow by Mr. Curtn, and I 
was the first one to see it. It was a hurried occasion, and I was not able 
to make a copy. Later, I was not able to find out where the book had since 
gone, and I had somewhat a sense of regret on its account. 

Last year, when I was teaching pupils in Lu-chou Ji )}|, under the em- 
ployment of Prefect Cane Hsiang-yiin #2 f#52, I found that he had in his 
collection an old facsimile copy of the original printed edition, complete and 
perfect throughout the whole bulk. 

This year, after I had come to Yang-chou #4] , I took the opportunity 
to urge Mr. Cuane Tun-jén RR ¥{— to borrow the book and to have the 
present facsimile copy made from it. Mr. CHANG commanded me to ascertain 
the accuracy of the recopying, and, as a result, I have found the difference 
between this text and Mr. Cu‘ren’s to be more than the single fact that this 
is the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih in 10 chiian and the Continuation in 2 chiian. Take 
the two lines under the title at the beginning of the book. The first line 


™* For the life of Pao T‘ing-po, see Kuo-ch‘ao ch‘i-hsien lei-chéng ch‘u-pien fad 8 
RRAGCAA Ha (484 chiian; 1884-1890) 441.32a-36a; TSCSS 5.38a-40a. 


*© Ssii-k‘u wei-shou shu-mu t‘t-yao, Preface. 
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reads Mang-huo-lun niu-ch‘a [Mongyol-un Ni’uéa]; the second, t‘o-ch‘a-an 
[to[b]éa’an]. These must represent the official title and the name of the author. 
Such are lacking in Mr. Cu‘tEen’s copy, and the omission should be remedied 
accordingly. Other readings as well as the arrangement of lines and paragraphs 
are again frequently better in this copy. This may indeed be termed a good 
Le <i s 


Cu‘ren’s Bibliography of Yiian Writings, completed in 1800, 
has, indeed: “ Yuan pi-shih, 10 chiian; Continuation, 2 [-F, mis- 
print for =] chiian. No author indicated. These record the rise of 
T‘ai-tsu [Cinggis] and the conquest of Chin by T‘ai-tsung [Ogédei]. 
Both with interlinear translation of the Mongolian [in Chinese 
transcription]. I suspect they were the so-called To-pi-ch‘ih-yen 
[Tobéiyan].” ** It would seem that Cu‘ten must have seen CuHIn’s 


1° CuiteN Ta-hsin, YViian-shih i-wén chih (4 chiian; Ch‘ien-yen-t‘ang ch‘iian-shu) 
2.14a. It may be interesting to observe that as early as 1800 or earlier Cu‘ten 
had thought of the Yiian[-ch‘ao]pi-shih as Ith op BA Tobiéyan. His copy in 15 
chiian does not have the two lines mentioned by Kv. It is possible, however, that 
before he made the entry in the Yiian-shih i-wén chih, he had learned about these 
lines from Cun Té-yii’s or someone else’s copy or copies of the 10 + 2-chiian Yiian- 
ch‘ao pi-shih and had begun to think of t‘o-ch‘a-an WERE BH as a corruption of t‘o-pi- 
ch‘th-yen. On the other hand, he might have concluded from the nature of the Chinese 
title and the contents of the book that it was The Tobéiyan mentioned in the Yiian 
shih, as Lt Wén-t‘ien did in 1891 in L1’s handwritten note on L1’s copy of the Yiian- 
ch‘ao pi-shih (see YPSIYYTK, Illustration 2). And yet, L1’s explanation of the two 
lines, in his YCPSC 1.1a, was still like that of Ku Kuang-ch‘i in 1805. Paul Peturort, 
“Le titre mongol du Yuan tch‘ao pi che,” TP 14(1913) 131-132, narrated the failure 
of Ku and Li to understand the two lines, mentioned the silence of Palladius and 
other Russian writers on the matter, and proceeded to reconstruct the two lines into 
“ Mongyolun-niyuéa tobéiyan, qui signifient Histoire secrete des Mongols,” stating, 
moreover, that the word tobéiyan though unattested, is found in a Uighur-Chinese 
vocabulary [39S p¥ar. cf. Pevtior, TP 38 (1948) .275] at the Bibliotheque Nationale 
in Paris, where the Chinese equivalent is given as $4 shih, “history.” It should be 
noted, however, that Naka Michiyo (1851-1908), CKJ, “Joron Frag.” p. 1, had 
already made 126 fy IRE aE a =“ Mongholun Niucha Tobchaan” = 
REDE. Suin Tséng-chih (1850-1922), posthumous publication, YPSPC 1.1a, 
and Wana Kuo-wei (1877-1927), “ Méng-wén Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih pa Fe CIC AD 
HR” Kuan-t‘ang pieh-chi ile WE (Wang chung-chio kung i-shu = HRREZS 
jt F ), 4a-5b, written in 1925, both came to a similar conclusion; but they were 
rather late. Professor Francis Woodman Curaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1362,” HJAS 12(1949) .128, n. 231, brings forth the first attestation of the Mon- 
golian word tobéiyan in the Uighur script. Professor N. Poppr, “Stand und Aufgahe 
der Mongolistik,” ZDMG 100(1950).71, is inclined to the view that I¢#2# might 
be a transcription of to’oca’an which could have come from togocagan (Zihlen, 
Zahlung, Aufzihlung, Schatzung) . 
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incomplete copy of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih or received the requisite 
information therefrom before the date of the completion of his 
Bibliography of Yiian Writings. It could not, however, have been 
very long before 1800. There is a hitherto unnoticed passage in 
the Excerpts from the Diary of Mr. Chien Ta-hsin (Chu-ting 
hsien-shéng jih-chi ch‘ao TSiTHEH HakB ) : 


Received a letter from Wane Lung-chuang 7 AEE [Wane Hui-tsu $f WA, 
1730-1807], accompanying the return of Yiian pi-shih, 4 volumes. He says that 
he once borrowed from the Pao-shih Chih-pu-tsu-chai if) Fe Su7R 2 #i§ [the 
library of Pao T‘ing-po] a printed copy which was mutilated at the beginning 
and the end, and which divided the chiian differently from this one.1* 


Though this passage is undated, and the excerpts are not 
arranged according to chronological sequence, the approximate 
time may still be surmised. Since Cu‘ren sounds as if he had never 
before heard of a chiian division of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih other 
than 15, this entry in his diary must be dated before 1800. Since 
Wana Hui-tsu did not retire to Hsiao-shan #1 until 1793, and 
was not, until 1797, sufficiently well to resume work on such 
projects as Different Persons under the Same Names in the 
Twenty-four Histories (Erh-shih-ssi-shih t‘ung-hsing-ming lu — 


Professor CLeAves personally informs me that the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih has, with few 
exceptions, a mechanically consistent system of transcribing Mongolian sounds with 
Chinese characters. Tobéiyan alternates with *tobéayan (= tobéa’an). Tobéa’an 
would be transcribed, according to the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih system, I b gee (b 
in a smaller character placed halfway toward the right). To’oéa’an would be tran- 
scribed NS RY EF It seems to me that, aside from the fact that tobéiyan (= 
BE b Lor %, or AS] DIED is well attested in Yiian literature as “history” or 
“historical record,” it would, indeed, be easier for a little than for a big 
to drop off at the hand of a copyist. 

At this juncture, I take the opportunity to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Professor Cupaves for the many forms of assistance generously given me, such as 
calling my attention to obscure references, lending me rare literature from his own 
collection, allowing me to consult him frequently on Mongolian, of which I am only 
beginning to learn a few words from him, and occasionally on Persian, of which I 
know not a word. But for his assistance and encouragement, this paper would never 
have been written. I am, however, entirely responsible for the conclusions and 
hypotheses set forth herein, as well as for the inaccuracies in statement and errors 
in judgment that may in course of time require correction. 

17 Ho Yiian-hsi {PJ JC, Chu-ting hsien-shéng jih-chi ch‘ao (3 chiian, 1805; Chiao- 
ching shan-fang ts‘ung-shu BERS Wy REF) 1.34b. 
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FH IIRER SE ) and VYiian History Confirmed and Refuted by 
Itself (Yiian-shih pén-chéng TBA ), projects which were of 
interest to Cu‘tEn and for which Cu‘ten wrote prefaces,'* it would 
seem that their correspondence relating to Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 
must have taken place in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century. 

The interesting thing here is the fact that Pao T‘ing-po had 
then an incomplete copy of the printed Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih. Since 
he was an intimate friend of Cun Té-yii, 1750-1800," one is 
tempted to think that Curn’s printed copy and Pao’s printed 
copy were one and the same, and that the information Cu‘IEn 
received for his Bibliography of Yiian Writings might, after all, 
have been from Pao. It would be natural also to assume that, 
after having made a copy of Cu‘tEn’s 15-chiian text, Pao pro- 
ceeded in the early weeks of 1805 to fill in the gaps with the 
readings he found in his own printed copy.”° It is hardly necessary 
to imagine, as does Professor Cu‘in Yiian, that Pao borrowed 
Cuana Hsiang-yiin’s facsimile copy before Ku Kuang-ch‘i pre- 
vailed upon Cuane Tun-jén to borrow the book later in the year. 
If we examine closely the photographic reproduction of the first 
page of the Pao collated copy,” we find in the first line under 
the title, in the five characters 4-# fis AE, that IT is written later 
or by a different hand, and that ## is miswritten as #1. This 
would tend to confirm the report that Pao’s own printed copy 
had suffered some damage at the begining. Cuane Hsiang-yiin’s 
facsimile copy was intact according to Ku. 

The fact that Pao had to fill in the gaps in his 15-chiian copy 
would seem to indicate that the Yung-lo ta-tien text had apparent 
lacunae, when compared with the printed text. Cuane Mu, 1805- 


*8 Wane Hui-tsu, Ping-t‘a méng-héng yii-lu Fgh ets ERBR (1886, Wang Lung- 
chuang hsien-shéng i-shu TE RESEAAESES ) 6a. Cf. Cu‘in Jang [aR ie » “ Wane 
Hui-tsu nien-p‘u,” Fu-jén hsiieh-chih i {3 Zé I, ii (1929) 45-60. Erh-shih-ssi-shih 
t‘ung-hsing-ming lu was never published. Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s preface is in Ch‘ien- 
yen-t'ang wén-chi 24.27a-28a. Yiian-shih pén-chéng (50 chiian; Shao-hsing hsien-chéng 
i-shu #3 IE ESR. 189i), Cu‘ten’s preface is dated 1802. 

*°See TSCSS 5.51b. Cun died while he was drinking with Pao. 

*° Two notations (quoted in YPSIYYTK 6a) under the dates 14 February and 11 
March 1805 both use the expression Hie Zl Ali ‘Sa ‘ 

*1 YPSIYYTK, Illustration 3. 
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1849, had, in the autumn of 1821, personally copied out of the 
Yung-lo ta-tien** the sectional summaries of the Yiian-ch‘ao 
pi-shih. Before giving the text to be printed in the Lien-yiin-i 
ts‘ung-shu, he, too, had to collate it in 1847 with the Pao collated 
text then in the possession of Han T‘ai-hua.”* Did he find some 
lacunae even in the sectional summaries? It is to be regretted 
that neither he nor Pao before him took pains to denote the 
specific textual variations between what was from the Yung-lo 
ta-tien and what was otherwise. Since the Boxer War in 1900 
and the destruction of the College of Literature by fire, only a 
few hundred volumes of the Yung-lo ta-tien are now left, scattered 
in different parts of the world, and chiian 5179-5193 have never 
been reported as recovered.** It would be difficult to attempt a 
thoroughgoing comparison of the Yung-lo ta-tien text and the 
early Ming printed text to arrive at a completely satisfactory 
conclusion about the relation between the two.” 

Perhaps there may still be available in some of the old libraries 
some early recopies of such copies as Cx‘tEN Ta-hsin’s, that had 


*2°Cf. Coane Mu, Yin-chai wén-chi PRE H (8 chiian; Shan-yu ts‘ung-shu 
Wa = ) 3.20b, which has the text of his colophon to the copy he made. He 
also said that the 15 chiian were contained in 8 ts‘é. In his opinion, the text was 
continuous, constituting one bulky book; the chiian division was arbitrarily made by 
the editors of the Yung-lo ta-tien. Li Wén-t‘ien (YCPSC 1.1a) commits the error of 
saying that the Lien-yiin-i ts‘ung-shu text came from Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s copy of the 
Yung-lo ta-tien text. This error was inherited by Naka Michiyo, op. cit., p. 52, and 
Harrort Shird ARESPO BB , Genché hishi no mékogo wo arawasu kanji no kenkyit JC 
BY AL DO 32 Ais ve RIL TRL OR (Tokyo, 1941), p. 3. 

23 See Cuanc’s colophon (dated 13 July 1848), YPS 15.3a; cf. YPSIYYTK 6a. 

24-Vian Tung-li, “ Yung-lo ta-tien hsien-ts‘un chiian-mu piao,” KLPPTSKKK 
VIII, i(1933) 103-140. Iwar Hirosato BHKE “Enshi eiraku taiten genson 
kammoku hyd hosei 3 Fe aK BE 5 B ZEA IE >’ Ikeuchi hakase kanreki 
kinen toydshi ronsd 7th, PS fa a Sa RA FE BE (Tdky6, 1940), pp. 108-160. 
Imanonrt Seiji Shmr. “ Eiraku taiten genson kammoku tsuiho 38 #8 .” Shigaku 
Kenkyi 12(1940), No. 3. I have, at present, no access to the last-named paper. 

°° Comparing the Pao collated text with the fragments of the Ming printed edition, 
Professor Cu‘tn Yiian (YPSIYYTK 7b-8b) gives a list of instances wherein both have 
the same wrong readings, and a list of those wherein the Pao text is better. From 
the former he concludes that the Yung-lo ta-tien text was derived from the printed 
text. From the latter, he concludes that the Yung-lo ta-tien text must have had the 
benefit of some editorial correction. But how are we to be certain that the editorial 
correction was not by Cu‘ten Ta-hsin, or Pao T‘ing-po, or someone else? 
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not been collated with the 10+ 2-chiian text.?® If so, the recon- 
struction of the text of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih in the Yung-lo 
ta-tien may be an interesting project for some enterprising scholar. 


II. The Ming printed text. 


What is known as “ Ku chiao pén BAA ” may, perhaps, be 
rendered as the “ Ku certified copy,” because Ku performed no 
collation; and what he did was merely to check the recopied text 
against the original facsimile copy, which he had considered per- 
fect. His certification consists of his handwritten colophon, the 
impression of one of his seals, with the inscription “ Personally 
checked (or collated or proofread) by Ku Kuang-ch‘i (Ku Chien- 
pin shou chiao WitWlHiF 1)” and, at the end of each chiian, the 
notation in his own handwriting of the number of leaves in that 
chiian and the date of his having finished checking that chiian. 

The copy belonged, of course, to his host and employer, CHANG 


7°In a previous note, I have already mentioned a Chia-ting Cu‘ten family copy in 
the catalogue of the Tieh-ch‘in t‘ung-chien lou. Tine Ping TH (1832-1899) , Shan- 
pén shu-shih ts‘ang-shu chih Ste A it se a ae TE (40 + 1 chiian; Hangchow, 1908) 
7.22b records a manuscript copy of Yiian pi-shih 15 chiian, formerly belonging to Wana 
Tsung-yen ERR , 1755-1826. Cx‘tn Chéng-chih SE 2 Gea (chin-shih 1802) and 
Cux‘En Shu-shuo [St Rat (fl. 1866), Tai-ching-t‘ang shu-mu ae See aa (4 chiian; 
circa 1911) 2.12a records another manuscript copy, made by Cana Jung-ching 
RABE (fl. 1824; cf. TSCSS 5.68b-70a). Lu Hsin-yiian BELA, Pi-sung-lou 
ts‘ang-shu chih Tit Ae RE ee ae (120 + 4 chiian; 1882) 23.14a-17a has another copy 
said to have once been in the possession of Lao Ké Be (1820-1866) and wrongly 
described as a facsimile copy of a Yiian printed edition. The copy noted in Seikadé 
bunko kanseki bunrui mokuroku Be Bete 3c Wi PH EE 4 FG A SR (Tdky6, 1930), p. 
241, might be a recopy from it. CHanc Chin-wu hfe @>#-, Ai-jih ching-lu ts‘ang-shu 
chih 3 A eM RE (36 + 4 chiian; 1826) 11.4a-5b records another copy, with- 
out stating its provenance. There are doubtless others in other libraries. 

It may be noted that CHanc Mu (Yin-chai wén-chi 3.20b) mentions that Cx‘ine 
T‘ung-wén Fein] a (d. 1828) had also made a copy directly from the Yung-lo 
ta-tien, which Cx‘tnc used copiously in composing his Yiian-shih hsi-pei ti-li k‘ao 
TC # PR AL HIBS, the manuscript of which was, however, lost. 

Surmapa Kan BAR. Fang yii lu Bh ta Bk (1905; Peking, 1927) 19b reports 
having seen the manuscript of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih shu chéng TU HAE SB Re 
by the bibliophile Huane Pei-lich $7724} (1763-1825). This is curious, for Huana 
was not known to be a scholar in this field. On general principles, I am, on the 
whole, skeptical of SHrmapa’s reports of bibliographical rarities. Cf. my prolegomena 
to A Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu (Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological 
Index Series, Supplement 14, 3 volumes, 1940) 1. xl, n. 201. 
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Tun-jén, 1754-1834, whose seal was impressed upon it. Later 
the book passed through the hands of several other owners— 
whose seals are also on the book—and then became the posses- 
sion of the Manchu scholar Shéng-yii #32 , 1850-1900."’ It is 
said that while in Shéng-yii’s possession the book was recopied 
by both Li Wén-t‘ien, 1834-1895, and Win T‘ing-shih 2C3EX, 
1856-1904."* Li’s Commentary on the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih (Yiian- 
ch‘ao pi-shih chu t£) was, however, on Cuane Mu’s 15-chiian 
collated text, with sectional summaries only,”® and he hardly made 
use of the 12 + 2-chiian text with the Mongolian in Chinese tran- 
scription and with interlinear translation.*° The Commentary 
was published in 1896, the year after L1’s death; on the top margin 
are printed a number of Win’s comments, some of which are on 
items only found in the Chinese-transcribed Mongolian text. 
Wen, moreover, had another recopy made of his own copy, 
which he presented as a gift in 1902 to Narro Torajird ARSE 
KAS in Osaka, Japan, who promptly had another recopy made 
available to Naka Michiyo in Toky6.** In 1907 there was pub- 


27On the photolithographic edition published by the Shanghai Commercial Press 
in SPTK III, I fail to note any seal impress of Shéng-yii. There is, however, one 
impression so faint and obliterated as to be utterly illegible. Could that be it? Cf. 
Fu Tséng-hsiang FEE UH, Ts‘ang-yiian ch‘iin-shu t‘i-chi Hee bal Se = Blac 3 (1933). 
153-154. 

2° Narro Torajirs PY REFEREES, Kenki shoroku PEAR] SR (Kyoto, 1998), p. 
160. Li’s copy must have been made before the summer of 1891. There is one of his 
dated notations on its first page; see YPSIYYTK, Illustration 2. Naka (CKJ, Joron, 
p. 25) says that the copies of WEN and Li were made in 1885. 

2° Cf. supra, n. 22, on L1’s error about the provenance of YPS. 

°° Naito Torajird (1866-1934), Shina shigakushi KPH (Tokyo, 1949), 
p. 535, is very likely right in stating that Lr had, perhaps, already written the larger 
part of his commentary before seeing the 10 + 2 chiian text. 

51 CKJ, p. 26, says that Wén’s gift to Nair6 was made at the end of 1901. OMGH 
= Surratorr Kurakichi (1865-1942), Onyaku mdbun genché hishi (Todkyd, 1942), 
Preface, states that the gift was made somewhere between 1901 and 1902. The 
English translation of the preface makes it that the gift was for Nard and Naka 
jointly. 

Wén’s letter to Narr6, accompanying the book, and his note written on the 
cover of the book were both dated 10 January 1902. In the note, Win made the 
error of stating that Shéng-yii’s copy had previously belonged to Cu‘ten Ta-hsin and 
then Cuanc Mu, and that after he had borrowed the book in the winter of 1885 
and he and Li Wén-t‘ien had each made a recopy, there were only three copies in 
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lished Naxa’s Chingisu kan jitsuroku, which is a Japanese trans- 
lation of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih on the basis of both the sectional 
summaries and the Chinese-transcribed Mongolian text. The work 
contains many notes quoting relevant Chinese and foreign source 
material as well as some of the research discussions on pertinent 
topics. 

In the meantime, Win T“ing-shih’s own copy of the 10+ 2- 
chiian Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih had gone, according to Professor CH‘EN 
Yiian, into the possession of Yeu Té-hui, 1864-1927, who pro- 
ceeded to publish it in 1908 in a wood-block edition, under the 
title Méng-wén Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih or Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih in Mon- 
golian.** Thus for the first time the Ku certified text, with allow- 
able errors by copyists and printers, became easily accessible to 
scholars interested in the study of early Mongolian or the early 
period of Mongolian history. The growing interest in these fields 
during the subsequent years justified the republication in 1936, 
by the photolithographic process, of the original Ku certified text 


the world. That he did not know the real history of the book and that the Ku 
Kuang-ch‘i colophon was without Ku’s name compel one to conclude that the copy 
lent him by Shéng-yii was not the original Ku certified copy, but a copy thereof— 
without the seals of previous owners and without Kvu’s name on the colophon. Thus 
in 1886, there should have been at least four copies of the book, not three. In the 
note, Win expresses the hope that both Narré and Naka would make helpful dis- 
coveries from their study of the book. Cf. Narré Torajiré, Mokuto shodan ge = 4 
(Tokyd, 1948), pp. 187, 188, 190; Plate [3]. 

32 YPSIYYTK, p. 4a; Illustration 1. In Yeu’s Hsi-yiian tu-shu chih Ab bel aa 
(16 chiian; 1928) 3.29a-30a there is an account of the book, dated 17 January 1907. 
It is full of erroneous statements. The book also appears in the catalogue of YEH’s 
library, Kuan-ku-t‘ang shu-mu Maes By (4 chiian, 1925) 2.17a. 

°3'Yreun’s preface to MWYCPS is dated 9th moon (7 October-5 November), 1907. 
Like his reading account written in January, this preface also makes the assertion 
that tT 6 RR represents the name and official title of the author and 
that the Yung-lo ta-tien did not have the Mongolian text transcribed with Chinese 
characters. The most amazing thing is that, while in the reading account Yeu said 
that the Ku Kuang-ch‘i colophon attached to the copy had been copied out of Ku’s 
Ssti-shih-chai wén-chih JOS PEASE [18 chiian; Ch‘un-hui-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu Fai aie 
Es ; 14.17a-b], here in his own printed edition a note is appended to that colophon: 
“No author was indicated for this colophon.” And does this mean that, when the 
copyist made the recopy from the copy in Shéng-yii’s possession, he had neglected 
to copy down Ku’s signature and the indications of time and place after the colophon? 
See note 31. 
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by the Commercial Press in Shanghai, which then had the manu- 
script copy in its possession.** 

Six years later, in 1942, there was published in Japan, by the 
Toyo Bunko WHICH, the Onyaku mdbun genché hishi of Sura- 
tort Kurakichi, which represents a reprinting, by movable type, 
of the Yeu Té-hui edition with corrections—partially indicated 
with parentheses—and with the retranscription of Mongolian 
words in Latin letters.** That all these three printed editions— 
woodcut, photolithographic, and movable type—follow the same 
pagination and alignment is a happy convenience for textual 
comparison. 

So far, we have dealt with Ku’s certified text, which through 
such processes of reprinting may be said to be reasonably assured 
of immortality. What has become of CHane Hsiang-yiin’s copy, 
of which Kvu’s certified copy claims to be a faithful recopy? If 
not lost, it may yet turn up sometime in the future. A more 
important question relates to the nature of the printed copy— 
or a hand copy thereof—of which the Cuane Hsiang-yiin copy was 
a facsimile. Obviously, it could not have been the incomplete 
printed copy that belonged to Cutn Té-yii or Pao T‘ing-po, or 
both successively. CHANG’s facsimile copy was said to be perfect 
and already old—in 1805. And that imperfect printed copy, in 
Chekiang in the early years of the nineteenth century, has never 
been heard of again! 


54This photolithographic edition of the Commercial Press I shall designate as 
YCPS(CP). At the end is a long colophon by Cuane Yiian-chi He IL . in which 
there is given a list of the textual deviations in MWYCPS when compared with 
YCPS(CP). In MNT [which represents Professor HaEntscu’s reconstruction of the 
MWYCPS Mongolian text with Latin letters] 128-138 is given a list of textual varia- 
tions among MWYCPS, YCPS(CP), the Pao-Palladius copy which hereafter I shall 
designate as YCPS(P-P), and the fragments of the Ming printed edition which 
hereafter I shall designate as YCPS(FP). Harrort, op. cit., pp. 6-21, declares this 
list to be not sufficiently satisfactory, and proceeds to tabulate his findings in the 
MWYCPS, YCPS(CP) and three texts in Japan (all of which are descended directly 
or indirectly from Wen T‘ing-shih’s copy). It seems, however, that for purposes of 
the reconstruction of the Mongolian text or the study of the textual origin of the 
Chinese transcription and translation, only an accurate and exhaustive tabulation of 
the variants between YCPS(CP) and YCPS(P-P) is needed. 

85'This work of SumrRAToRI was not proofread by himself and came off the press 
after his death. 
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To the bibliophile Yanc Fu-chi##ii , in 1787, the Yiian pi- 
shih liieh ™& of Wan Kuang-t‘ai 83964 was, indeed, a literary 
curiosity. He saw a manuscript copy of it in Pao T‘ing-po’s 
library, made a recopy of it, and thought it worthy of publica- 
tion.*° To us, the book would appear to be of no value, for it 
consists only of casual selections—literarily polished and not 
chronologically arranged—from the sectional summaries of the 
Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih. But Wan’s preface is interesting: 

Yiian pi-shih 10 chiian, Continuation 2 chiian. No author’s name... . 
The text has one line of Mongolian and then one line of translation. After 
each section, there is a summary translation connecting the [individually 
translated] words. For each line, there should originally have been the Mon- 
golian script. Now it is not preserved. A few items from this book are used 


in the compilation of the Yiian shih. But there is a good deal of difference 
between the two books. In 1382, Huo-yiian-chieh 4k Rij? and Ma-sha-i-hei 


REGKiIR (should be ¥YHIP) H, a rector (shih-chiang {%7##H ) and a compiler 
(pien-hsiu #4 ) of the College of Literature were ordered to compile the 
Sino-foreign Vocabulary (Hua-i i-yii $293 74 ). They relied very much on 
this book for consultation in order to decide on the manipulation of words 
and the approximation of sounds. The text, however, is not elegant or smooth 
and it tends to dwell on trivial things. After deleting the unbelievable, I 
compile this Yiian pi-shih liieh in 2 chiian. . . . 6 June 1748, at Tientsin in 
the Small Flower-Watering Pavilion (Hsiao-chiao-hua-t‘ing ”W#E%E=) of the 
Cu‘a family. 


The time was forty-three years before Ku Kuang-ch‘i saw a 
facsimile copy of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih. The Cu‘a family of 
Tientsin was then, of course, the family of Cu‘a Wei-jén 728, 
1694-1749, and Cu‘a Li #288, 1715-1783, and others, a family 
celebrated for wealth, hospitality, literary distinction and official 
prominence, a family that had lived in Peking and was already 
well-known at the close of the Ming dynasty.” It was just the 
type of family to have in its collection such a book as this, which 
Sun Ch‘éng-tsé had already declared to be exceedingly rare. And 
could the copy used by Sun—to copy out the sectional sum- 
maries—be the same copy that was then or later in the Cu‘a 
family? Could one of the many scholars entertained or employed 


5°Tt was later published in Chao-tai ts‘ung-shu WRF, 1833-1844. Yana’s 
dated colophon is at the end of the book. 
°? For the Cu‘a family, see Fana Chao-ying, “Cua Li,” ECCP, pp. 19-21. 
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by the Cu‘a family have made a facsimile copy of the book, that 
would account for Cuane Hsiang-yiin’s copy later in Lu-chou? 
These are conjectures, still lacking literary substantiation. 

As already pointed out by Cuane Yiian-chi %7C¥# in his colo- 
phon to the Commercial Press photolithographic edition, a Yiian- 
ch‘ao pi-shih, in 12 chiian, was registered in the library catalogue 
of Huane Yii-chi RE , 1529-1691, Ch‘ien-ch‘ing-t'ang shu-mu 
FALE A (32 chiian; Shih-yiian ts‘ung-shu GRRE) 4.6a. 
This library was in Nanking, and if the book was a printed copy, 
one might conjecture that in the course of a century it had 
reached the bibliophile Pao T‘ing-po in a worn state. But this is 
rather hazardous guessing.** 

The attempt to trace an original printed copy arises mainly 
from the hope that it may help to give the answers to two 
questions: Was there not a preface which would tell when and 
how the transcription and the translations were made? Was 
Cuanc Hsiang-yiin’s copy really a facsimile copy that could be 
relied upon as if it were the printed edition? 

Fortunately, the second question can be answered. In 1933, 
in the old storage building known as Nei-ko ta-k‘u AFAIK in 
the Peking Palace, 41 leaves *° of the printed edition were dis- 
covered, together with a few leaves of a printed edition of the 
Hua-i i-yii, which was thought to lave been printed in the twenty- 
second year of the Hung-wu #iX period, namely 1389, as judged 
from the dated preface and some of the dated contents in the 
Han-fén-lou pi-chi 84K photolithographic reproduction 
of an old printed copy. Since the rediscovered fragments of the 
two books show a striking resemblance in format and typography 
and among the names of the block-makers registered at the 


858 Despite the arguments of CHanc Chiin-héng ihe FBG in his colophon (1913) 
to Huano’s catalogue, Huanc really did not have all of the books registered therein. 
Yung-lo ta-tien, 22211 chiian, appears on 15.7a. It is unbelievable that he could 
have had that in his library. 

°° YPSIYYTK ‘a-b says 45 leaves. Cuano Yiian-chi’s colophon to YCPS(CP) 
says 41 leaves. The 41 leaves included in YCPS(CP) are as follows (the printed 
fragments have running page numbers as well as those by chiian): 3.9-11 (109-111), 
3.13-16 (113-116), 3.46-48 (146-148), 4.45-49 (195-199), 7.29-36 (335-342), 8.21-29 (377- 
385), 8.32-40 (388-396) . 
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center of the leaf, two are the same for both the Hua-i i-yii and 
the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih, it was thought that the latter must also 
have been printed during the Hung-wu period, namely between 
1368 and 1398.*° The 41 leaves of the printed edition have been 
photographed and included in the Commercial Press photolitho- 
graphic reproduction of the Ku certified copy.** The arrange- 
ment of words in the line and that of lines on the page are 
practically the same. The structure of the characters and the 
style of calligraphy are again not very dissimilar. Thus it may 
be concluded that the Cuane Hsiang-yiin copy must have been 
indeed a good facsimile copy of the so-called “ Hung-wu ” printed 
edition, and that the Kv certified copy must have been a good 
facsimile copy of the Cuane Hsiang-yiin copy.* In other words, 
the Ku certified copy may be regarded as so reliable that all 
textual errors therein must be attributed also to the printed 
edition, most of which is now lost. 

As regards the first question, we have only certain circum- 
stantial clues to some answers, partly conclusive and partly still 
conjectural. Li Wén-t‘ien had already observed in 1891 that the 
Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih, being a secret history of the Yiian, protected 
from circulation and unauthorized reading, could hardly have been 
translated so long as the Mongols were ruling China.** 


4° YPSIYYTK ‘7a-b, Illustrations 4, 5. The differences between the Hua-i 7-yii 
reproduced in the Han-fén-lou pi-chi and the printed fragments discovered in 1933 
are: a) The borders of the former are double-lined, while those of the latter are 
single-lined. b) The latter has the names of the wood-block-cutting workmen at the 
central margin, while the former has none. Professor Cx‘EN believes that the signed 
blocks constitute the earliest edition—namely, that of 1389—and the copy reproduced 
in the Han-fén-lou pi-chi represents a later edition. 

“1 It is to be regretted that because the editors substituted the fragments for the 
original leaves of the Ku certified copy, the latter are thus not available for purposes 
of comparison. Instead of comparing identical pages, we can only compare consecutive 
pages. 

*? The differences between the printed and copied pages are all in the center of 
the block (pan-hsin #X,{>). The printed edition has: a) a centering black bar 
(hei-k‘ou S214); b) running page numbers, regardless of chiian; and c) the signature 
of the block-maker. The Ku certified copy has none of these. 

“8 Li’s handwritten note on his copy of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih. See YPSIYYTK, 
Tilustration 2. He quotes Yiian shih 35.14b, under the date 30 May 1331, when Chinese 
official scholars requested the use of The Tobéiyan to enable them to incorporate the 
history of T‘ai-tsu [= Cinggis Qan] into the Ching-shih ta-tien Rett” A and were 
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Later, in his published commentary, Li observed that the 
peculiar use in the sectional summaries of the word fez J& “to 
abolish ” in the sense of chu #& “to kill, to execute,” savors of 
the taboo of the early years of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) , 
when, because the name of the imperial family was Cau’ , 
homophonous with #*, fei was used as a substitute for the latter.** 
Moreover, the use of the term Pei-p‘ing 4t7° would mean that 
the translation was done between 1368 and 1404—in other words, 
after Ta-tu *#B had fallen as a capital of the Yiian and before 
Peking had risen as a capital of the Ming.*® Without citing other 
arguments, we may consider these to be sufficient for setting 
certain chronological limits for both the sectional and the inter- 
linear translations—the latter also uses the terms fez and Pei-p‘ing. 

Some scholars of the late Ming and early Ch‘ing *° who had 
something to say about the Mongolian-Chinese vocabulary, Hua-i 


refused on the ground that “ The Tobéiyan is a matter of secrecy and proscription, 
not allowed to be circulated among, or copied by, outsiders Wit PF Tri Ht ABB PE FE 


BY 4 Sh AE ES” 

“4 VCPSC 4.25b. Cf. P‘an Ch‘éng-chang EPET, d. 1663, Kuo shih k‘ao i By se 
Fh (6 chiian; Kung-shun-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu Tee fs ) 2.20b; Kao huang-ti 
yii-chih wén-chi Tey ie GH BE (20 chiian; Yim-nan edition, 1529) 7.28a-29a. 
The Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih is not consistent in the use of “fei.” Kanat Yasuzd 4>F 
R= , “Gencho hishi kanyaku no jidai FU ANAL Sh EO REE” TG 1(1911).7 
points out two passages where chu BR i is used. Cf. OMGH 4.49a, 5.21b. Such inconsis- 
tency means, however, only that the translation might have been done at different times 
or that there might have been more than one translator. As a matter of fact, there are 
plenty of examples of the official use of chu during 1368-1398. The taboo was more 
social than legal. The official dictionary, Hung-wu chéng-yiin ESRIE fa » promul- 
gated in 1375, has “ chu Zz, to kill, to execute,” in chiian 2, rhyme 4, yii ict . 

*° YCPSC 13.13a-14a. Li was somewhat puzzled over the term “ Prince of Pei-p‘ing, 
Pei-p‘ing-wang 4EAB=E” in Ye Chi BRAE (1272-1348), Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku-lu 34 
fl 25 ee (50 chiian; SPTK) 23.7b-8a. Kanat, loc. cit., p. 70 seizes upon this to 
argue that “ Pei-p‘ing”’ was used in Yiian times. It should be realized, however, that 
antiquated place names may be used in titles of investiture. “ Pei-p‘ing ” here refers 
to the ancient Pei-p‘ing-chiin Hf , not Ta-tu of the Yiian. 

““Cuénc Hsiao Sah, 1499-1566, Wu-hsiich-pien FARR (69 chiian; Ming 
edition) 67.1b; Chin yen 4S (4 chiian, in Chi-lu hui-pien Hoke 144-147) 
4.48a-b; Ku Yen-wu BAAS FR (1613-1682), Jih-chih-lu chih yi ASNBRZER (4 
chiian; 1910) 4.14b-15a. Ku probably quoted from Ming shih-lu directly. CHéNG’s 
quotation was probably indirect, for he has Bitiir™s instead of FG VIR. Like- 
wise, the quotation in Huana Kuang-shéng THIGH (chin-shih 1535), Chao-tai tien- 
tsé AACR (28 chiian; 1600) 9.20b-21a. 
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i-yii, had already quoted a passage from the Ming shih-lu, the 
text of which is now easily accessible. Under the date 20 January 
1582 it says: 

[The Emperor] ordered Huo-yiian-chieh, a rector of the College of Litera- 
ture, and others to compile the Hua-i i-yii. His Majesty knew that the 
former Yiian dynasty never had a written language of its own and that in 
issuing summonses and dispatching orders it merely borrowed the Uighur 
script to make up Mongolian words for translating the languages of the 
world. [. . .] Now, consequently, he commanded Huo-yiian-chieh, together with 
Ma-sha-i-hei, a Compiler [of the College of Literature], and others to translate 
its words into Chinese. Everything in astronomy, geography, human affairs, 
categories of living things, food and raiment, utensils—none is left out of 
the compilation. [They], moreover, used the Yiian pi-shih for reference, joining 
or cutting the words fon the one hand] to approximate the sounds [on the 
other]. When it was finished, the Emperor decreed that it be printed and 
circulated. Henceforth, our official envoys going to or returning from the 
northern regions were all enabled to comprehend the [barbarian] mind.*? 


Discussing the provenance of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih, Wan 
Kuang-t‘ai, in 1748, quoted this passage indirectly.** He ap- 
parently felt that the passage justified the surmise that the 
transcribed and translated text was already in existence before 
the time of the compilation of the Hua-i i-yii. Naxa Michiyo’s 
interpretation of the passage, however, was such as to enable him 
to conclude that the Mongolian text in Uighur script “ was tran- 


*7 Ming shih-lu (500 ts‘é; Nanking, 1940) 20.141.3b-4a. Cf. the translation by Paul 
PeLLioT (1878-1945), on pages 230-231 of “Le Hoja et le Sayyid Husain de l’Histoire 
des Ming,” TP 38 (1948) 81-292. The expression niu ch‘ieh cht tzi ima HS must 
have appeared difficult to comprehend. Hence in such quotations as those by CuiNG 
Hsiao and Huana Kuang-shéng (see previous note), it has become i ch‘ieh cht tzu 
Wty. In Sun Yii-hsiu’s F4ENE colophon to the Hua-i i-yii (Han-fén-lou 
pi-chi), it has become hsi ch‘ich cht tz: #MQJALAF . Pexutor’s rendering, “ils en 
analysérent les éléments écrits,” savors somewhat of the latter. The compilers of the 
Shih-lu seem to have taken the term from Liv San-wu’s 4) = = preface to the 
Hua-i i-yii, where it says: “ B+ B& + IEA A 1B RH. In their 
writing, each word is made up of several letters; one has to join or cut them back 
and forth before a text is formed.” They use the term, however, in a different 
context: MYR TUBERS. where it is =F “Chinese words,” not “ Uighur 
letters,” which had to be joined or cut. In WR b OBB. it is joining together four 
words, one of which, fF (pu), having the vocalic half cut off. The result would 
approximate the sound of tobciyan. Thus it seems to be a good description of the 
process of transcribing Mongolian words with Chinese characters. 

*8 Since he has Bir ® instead of Byars , he probably took the quotation 
from some such source as a book of Cutina Hsiao or Huane Kuang-shéng. 
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scribed with Chinese characters and translated with Chinese 
vernacular terms by Rector Huo-yiian-chieh of the College of 
Literature and others, in 1382.” *° 

In copying down the 1382 quotation, Naka inadvertently 
omitted the two words ts‘an k‘ao 2% “ for reference.” This 
led Kana Yasuzo @7fR=, in 1911, to challenge Naxa’s con- 
clusion on the time of the transcription and translation of the 
Mongolian text. Kanar’s own reading of the passage is that the 
transcription and translation were done long before 1382, when 
they were consulted as a model for such work. Kawnar’s theory 
was that T‘a-t‘a T‘ung-a BY , a learned Uighur contem- 
porary of Cinggis (d. 1227) and Ogédei (d. 1241), wrote the 
Mongolian text in the Uighur script, and that, later, the text 
was translated into Chinese, by command of the Emperor Jén- 
tsung (1312-1320) , by the learned Ch‘a-han #% (Cayan), who 
was known to have translated The Tobéiyan into such works as 
the Shéng-wu k‘ai-t‘ien-chi BKK , the Chi-nien tsuan-yao 
WOSERLBE and the Tai-tsung p‘ing-chin shih-mo KPA 
Such positive identifications have not since been, and need not, 
indeed, be, taken seriously. As for NAKxa’s inadvertent lapsus in 
copying, it need involve neither a reflection on his intellectual 
honesty nor a blow to his chronological inference. As pointed 
out in the defense by Inaza Iwakichi BAF ,* even with the 
words ts‘an k‘ao in the passage quoted, Naxa could still have 
thought that it was the untranscribed and untranslated Mongolian 
text of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih that was used for reference in 1382. 

In 1925, Wana Kuo-wei read the passage in question, probably 
in a light similar to that of Kanat. He proceeded to demonstrate 
that the task of transcribing and translating the Yiian-ch‘ao pi- 
shih was very likely performed in the second half of the year 1369. 
By the summer of that year the hurried compilation of the Yiian 
shih was all finished except for the last thirty-six years of the 
reign of Shun-ti, 1333-1368. With the veritable records (shih lu 


IORI p. 1. 5° bid, ps 12. 

51 Kanal, loc. cit., pp. 68-69; “Genchd hishi kanyaku nendai hoké JC HN ALS Te 
Pe sE(RHAS.” TG 1(1911) 429-430. Cf. YS 124.6a-7a; 137.1a-3b. 

52“ Gencho hishi kanyaku no nendai bengi HE EE,” TG 1(1911) .411. 
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${&k) ot thirteen reigns at their elbow, the compilers were able to 
write down the history from T‘ai-tsu to Wén-tsung (1206-1332) , 
in 161 chiian, in about half a year. There were no veritable 
records for the last Mongolian emperor who had fled to Mongolia; 
the Ming official historiographers were helpless. An official com- 
mission was dispatched to Pei-p‘ing, charged with the duty of 
finding the relevant historical material. If foreign languages 
were involved, the commissioners were to have them translated 
into Chinese. On 30 November 1369 the commission completed 
its task in eighty portfolios (chih #). These were transported to 
Nanking, and the compilers of the Yiian shih were able to finish 
48 chiian for presentation before the following summer. WANG 
Kuo-wei believed that it was the commission that had the Mon- 
golian Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih translated into Chinese. Though it 
was among the contents of the eighty portfolios, its own contents 
were not used for the Yiian shih, for the compilers considered the 
early parts of their compilation as finished and done with.** 


By 1934, the chronological seesaw was to tip again the other 
way. Professor Cu‘En Yiian’s paper was to show that the tran- 
scription of the Mongolian Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih must have been 
made after rather than before the compilation of Hua-i 1-yii. In 
transcribing Mongolian terms with Chinese characters, there is 
in the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih an almost consistent attempt to choose 
or even to fabricate those characters which would suggest the 
category of meaning of the Mongolian word. If it is a mountain 
or a river, the transcription contains a character with the “ moun- 
tain ” or “ water ” sign. For instance, PJ #1) [a’ula] “ mountain,” 
Rs 218 [Tenggis] “ The Tenggis.” Similar devices are applied to 
other categories of nouns, verbs, etc. If a device is needed to bring 
forth a rather complex meaning, the transcriber might even string 
characters together in the form of a phrase. For instance, [S7li’un] 
EF [chiin-tzi, “a gentleman ”] would be wih [shih-li-wén, 
“ reasonable and warm ”]; [niéiigiin] 9K (ch‘ih-lo, “ stark naked ”] 


53 Wana Kuo-wei, “ Méng-wén Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih pa,” 4a-5b. Cf. Sune Lien paid 
(1810-1381), Sung hsiieh-shih ch‘iian-chi FRAB-- AE (14 ts'é; SPTK) 4.4.1a-2a; 
Lr Chin-hua AE Ming-tai ch‘ih-chuan shu k‘ao WRASSE (Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement No. 5, 1932), pp. 3-4. 
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would be &HH# [ni ch‘u k‘un, “ you without pants ”]. In the 
Hua-i i-yii one may occasionally find a transcription with some 
mnemonic aid; but it is the exception rather than the rule. The 
transcription in the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih represents, therefore, an 
advanced stage of the technique. It must have come about after 
the completion of the Hua-i i-yii, in other words, after 1389.** 

Two other changes in the transcription system were also dis- 
covered by Professor Cu‘&n. One of these concerns the perfective 
ending of verbs. In the Hua-i i-yii, they are /\ [-ba], ¥'l [-be], 18 
[-bai], and © [-ba], in the order of frequency. With the exception 
of one Exand about half a dozen #4], all such endings become #2 
[-ba] in the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih. 512 out of the 1,110 #2 have a 
note appended, indicating the original reading (286 1H , 223 7, 
2 &, 1A); but there is not a single note for the eighty-six in 
chiian 1; and there are only three notes for the 115 in chiian 2. 
There are a few dozen cases where the notation seems to be 
promiscuous; for instance, fourteen cases of HET [“ come,” irebe| 
WERE and CHIFT [* sent,” ilebe] WH are provided with 
notes, half VE(E1A and half RYE). Cu‘in’s tabulation of his 
findings is based on the Yeu wood-block edition. He gives also 
a few cases of discrepancy in such notations when compared with 
the Pao-Palladius hand copy. Cux‘én’s conclusion is that the 
omissions of, and errors in, notation are attributable to copying 
scribes, that the deliberate substitution of #2 for the earlier A, 
5, 44, and EL was made because # had the connotation of J 
(particle denoting completion) , and that the rise of the number 
of notations after chiian 2 might be because the idea of such nota- 
tions was an afterthought, after most of the first two chiian were 
already inscribed on blocks.** 

Another change in the system relates to the transcription of -’ul 
withJi, wherein the arbitrary use of the little character J is 
clearly explained in the introduction to the Hua-i i-yii. Professor 


54 YPSIYYTK 16a-%7b, 29a-b. YCPSC 6.12a has a printed comment at the top 
margin, where it was already observed that the transcriber of the YCPS added 
mountain or water signs to characters to denote a mountain or a stream. Professor 
Cu‘EN was, however, the first one to make a systematic study of the phenomenon and 
to draw chronological inferences from it. 


°° YPSIYYTK 10b, 16a. 
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Cu‘in discovered that the same means had been employed in the 
earlier stage, but later abandoned in the process of transcribing 
the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih. Indeed, in any of our current 10 + 2-chiian 
editions, no such little T can be found. But there is a trace of two 
of them in the second sectional summary in both the 15-chiian 
extract edition in the Lien-yiin-i ts‘ung-shu and the 15 chiian Pao 
T‘ing-po collated copy. It is only a trace, because, in the former, 
the two little T were corrupted to two little F , and, in the latter, 
they became one F and one F. Since the Yung-lo ta-tien has 
been lost, how can one verify that it was really a little T that had 
been transformed to the meaningless FP and ? 

Fortunately, Professor Cu‘En had come into possession of a 
handwritten copy of the sectional summaries of the Yiian-ch‘ao 
pi-shih, which long ago was in the Nei-ko ta-k‘u of the palace 
and which bears a notation at the end, “ One copy, 2 pén, copied 
and received in the eighth moon [5 September-3 October], 1404.” 
There he found the two perfect little T that completely confirmed 
his theory! With this assurance, he probed the 10 + 2-chiian text 
once more and discovered that in the first two chiian there were 
many cases wherein the little #), supposed to follow 2 and dis- 
place JT , was either completely missing or somehow misplaced 
after characters other than iii. This shows that there were, indeed, 
T, and that the task of the substitution of #/ had not been well 
performed.*® 

The painstaking and brilliant study by Professor Cu‘En, doubt- 
less aided by the advice of some eminent Mongolist, may be 
summed up as having arrived at the following conclusions: 


a) The Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih was translated so long after the 
Mongolian text was written that some of the antiquated words 
had ceased to be comprehensible and had to be left untranslated 
in the interlinear translation.*” 

b) The notes to the transcription must have been made in the 
Ming period, because the use of yiian Jit in the sense of yiian 3t 
“ originally ” began only after the Yiian dynasty had been over- 
thrown.*® 


5° Tbid., 28a-29a; Illustrations 3, 6. 57 Ibid., 29b. 
°8 Ibid., 5a. Cf. Suén Té-fu YRPFF, Veh huo pien EFRERR (32 chiian, 1606, II 
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c) The elaborate mnemonic devices in the transcription indi- 
cate an improvement in technique subsequent to the system 
employed in the Hua-i i-yii.” 

d) Yet, the first printed edition must have been made either 
simultaneously with, or very shortly after, the first (1389) edition 
of the Hua-i i-yii; it would be safe, at any rate, to date it between 
the years 1389 and 1398. 


The evidences offered and the inferences drawn from them seem 
to be irrefutable. There the matter has rested for sixteen years 
now. 

When one comes to re-examine the problems closely, one is, 
however, struck by a number of puzzling questions: 


a) Since the notations of original readings would presuppose 
a previous manuscript where the relevant Mongolian suffixes read 
4A, 3, E, or /\, instead of #2, could that previous manuscript, 
like the Hua-i i-yii, also be scant in mnemonic devices? 

b) If so, why is it that such a change of Chinese characters to 
accommodate the mnemonic device is never noted, as is the case 
of the substitution of #2 for 1A , ete? 

c) If there was a previous manuscript embodying a transcrip- 
tion system very similar to that of the Hua-i i-yii, it could, indeed, 
have been a manuscript done simultaneously with, or shortly after, 
the compilation of the Hua-i i-yii; but could it not have been done 
shortly before the compilation of the Hua-i i-yii or even have 
antedated it by ten to fifteen years? 

d) Since the compilation of the Yung-lo ta-tien was not begun 
until 1403 and the printing of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih was thought 
to have taken place sometime between 1389 and 1398, it was but 
natural to assume that the Yung-lo ta-tien text of the Yiian-ch‘ao 
pt-shih was copied from the printed edition and to consider the 
better readings in the Yung-lo ta-tien text to have come about 
as a result of editorial correction. But there are also readings 


Pui ii set 4 chiian, 1619; Canton, 1827) II, 1.18b-19a; Ku Yen-wu (1613-1682), 
Jih chih lu (82 chiian; with Chi shih 4E¥% by Huana Ju-ch‘éng BUCH, 1834; 
SPPY [= Ssiti-pu pei-yao]) $2.18. 

5° YPSIYYTK 29a-b. 6° Tbid., 7a. 
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wrong in the Yung-lo ta-tien text but right in the printed edition; * 


would it not be easier to suppose that both the Yung-lo ta-tien and 
the printed text had come from a manuscript, both of them in- 
heriting old errors and each inadvertently adding new ones of 
its own? 

e) If there was already in existence a printed edition of the 
Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih, which could be used for copying into the 
Yung-lo ta-tien in 1403-1408, why should one have taken the 
trouble to order a handwritten copy of the sectional summaries in 
1404? 

f) Why was it that in this 1404 copy, the sections were not 
separated, but were made to run continuously one after the 
other? © 

With such questions, one is obliged to seek more evidence and 
to formulate new answers. As a result, one may need to imagine 
a new picture of the series of events relating to the transcription, 
translation, and printing of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih. 

In the interlinear translation, P# [Jungdu] was sometimes 
rendered as K#h [T'a-tu] and sometimes as 4t7P [Pei-p‘ing]." Pei- 
ping poses no problem. Ta-tu will admit of two interpretations. 
One is that the interlinear translation was made before the end 
of the Yiian; this, however, is unlikely, for it not only was against 
the ruling to circulate The Tobéiyan, but it also was expressly 
against the law to help Chinese to learn Mongolian.** The other 
interpretation is that the Mongolian translator forced or induced 
to undertake the task of translation wanted to show that he still 
preierred the old name to the new—a mild expression of lingering 
loyalty to the overthrown regime that would not at all offend the 


*t Comparing YCPS(P-P) 1.1b (YPSIYYTK, Illustration 3), lines 9 and 10 with 
YCPS(CP) 1.2b, lines 3 and 4, we shall find that in RREDIW FRY 
[Boroldai Suyalbi], 4 is an error for 34, and that in it HERS B) [Toroyoljin], 
little TG and rm have been inadvertently omitted from the left: side of the second 
and third characters. 

°° Unfortunately, we have only YPSIYYTK, Illustration 6, for this observation. 
On that page, 2 paragraphs are merged into one. 

°° As Ta-tu: OMGH C1.2b2, 4a2, 6b1, 51a2. As Pei-p‘ing: OMGH C1.13a5, 14b1, 
4, 15al, 5, 15b2, 3, 16a2, 16b2, C2.26a3. 

°* YS 39.8b. The date is 30 May 1337. 
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Chinese emperor. If such was the case, it would have been more 
likely to occur in the earlier rather than the later part of the 
process of inducing the Mongols to serve the Chinese court. The 
time may, indeed, have been, as Wana Kuo-wei thought, the 
second half of the year 1369. But one need not be so definite. 
Hsii Ta #H¥ © was credited with sending in 1368 from Pei-p‘ing 
to Nanking the Yiian historical records including the veritable 
records of the 13 reigns. There is nothing against the supposition 
that he also sent documents in Mongolian or that these included 
the Mongyol-un Niuéa Tobéa’an. 

It is not necessary to believe that this work was translated 
under the orders of the commission of 1369. The commission’s 
main purpose was to search for historical material relating to the 
closing, not the opening, period of Mongolian history. Nor is it 
necessary to assume that the translated book must have arrived 
in Nanking too late for the compilers of the Yiian shih to use in 
connection with the stories of Cinggis and Ogédei. Let us suppose 
that, while they were compiling these early portions of the Yiian 
shih, there was already available the Chinese translation of the 
Mongyol-un Ni’uéa Tobéa’an in whole or in part—translated by 
Mongolian and Uighur scholars, under apparently hospitable 
employment, but really close surveillance, ordered to prepare or 
translate Mongolian documents jointly, or, more likely, separately, 
in order to afford the Chinese supervisor some control over the 
reliability of such work. Let us also suppose that the compilers 
of the Yiian shih had, at an early stage, seen the Yiian-ch‘ao pi- 
shih in the interlinear or the sectional translation, or both. May 
we be sure that they would have been inclined to use it? Not at 
all. They were official scholars interested in finishing the compila- 
tion quickly in order soon to go home or to receive rewards by 
way of promotion. They were not research students under the 
compulsion of scientific accuracy and completeness. And a hurried 
comparison of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih with the veritable records 
of the reigns of Cinggis and Ogédei might have, indeed, given 
them the notion that the latter already included all that was 


°6 Ming shih (Shanghai T‘ung-wén shu-chii, photolithographic reproduction of the 
Palace edition, 1894) 96.la, cf. 125.5b. 
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worth taking from the former. Since they could easily rearrange, 
cut, and condense the veritable records, why should they have 
troubled themselves with the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih, some parts of 
which they might even have considered as unbelievable and un- 
edifying? Even when Huane Kuang-t‘ai undertook in 1748 to 
make selective extracts from the book, he left out much of the 
myth, murder, and rape. 

Broadly speaking, we may imagine that the translation of the 
Mongyol-un Niuéa Tobéa’an was begun early in the Hung-wu 
period (1368-1398). By the time when it was thought of in con- 
nection with the Hua-i i-yii, there might have existed already (A) 
at least one copy in the Uighur script, with the Chinese inter- 
linear transcription, embodying a system of technique, not at all 
more advanced than that of the Hua-i i-yii, with interlinear trans- 
lation containing variant renderings of identical terms; and (B) 
at least one copy of the free and summarized translation, con- 
taining differences in literary style, divergent renderings of identi- 
cal terms, and variant transcriptions of the same personal names 
—indications that more than one translator worked on different 
parts. The variation in the transcription of personal names exists 
also in A, but frequently the corresponding sections in A and B 
do not agree on the choice of characters to transcribe the same 
name °—an indication that different translators worked on the 
interlinear and the free translations of the text of the same section. 

When it was thought that the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih might be 
used as a reference reader for authorized Chinese students in 
training as interpreters—to accompany military expeditions into 
Mongolia and to assist in receptions and interviews given to Mon- 
golian envoys and fugitives—some improvement came to be con- 
sidered. Thus arose the C text, interspersing the A and B texts, 
deleting the Mongolian script—for interpreters used their ears and 
mouths, not their hands—introducing the mnemonic devices in 
transcription, and changing the method for the transcription of 
ul. Such innovations in technique must, as Professor Cu‘EN says, 


°° For instance: OMGH 9.1a-3b, Boroyul is SER PA in the interlinear but 
Sb REIL in the summary translation. In 10.17b-20b, the transcriptions are just 
the other way around. 
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have come about after the completion of the Hua-i i-yii. And Liv 
San-wu’s preface to the Hua-i i-yii said nothing about the Yiian- 
ch‘ao pi-shih. Moreover, the whole system of innovation could 
hardly have come about very soon after 1389. The question of 
mnemonic aids was a concern of the Chinese student, not of the 
Mongolian teacher, who needed no such device to remember the 
meaning of the Mongolian word. It is possible that some of the 
students undertook the revision under the supervision of the 
masters. When the masters discovered that #@ had displaced 
both ¥] and 1, they, perhaps, could not regard the substitution 
in the same light as the exchange of one homophonous character 
for another of more mnemonic helpfulness, for the pronunciation 
of -be as -ba would be a violation of vocalic harmony, a well- 
known feature of the Altaic languages. Since the text was already 
written on paper, a remedy in the form of inserted notations was 
thought to be permissible. Working backward from the end to the 
beginning, they mechanically restored the original fA and ¥J in 
notes. Their work was neither thorough nor accurate, and before 
they finished, they had given it up, perhaps on the ground that 
the nature of the preceding vocalic or vocalics in the transcription 
would be sufficient to indicate whether or not the vowel in the 
last syllable should be fronted.” 

When the Yung-lo ta-tien was in the process of compilation, the 
question whether the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih might be copied into the 
section under the rubric Yiian JC would have to be decided on the 
merits of the book. A neat copy of B was made in mid-autumn, 
1404, and submitted to the Compiling Board of the Wén-hsien 
ta-ch‘éng (XMAAK Summa Literaria, which was renamed Yung- 
lo ta-tien after completion). This copy, which we may call D, 
was in the Nei-ko ta-k‘u for a long time, was in the library of Liu 
Yao-yiin #4 (1849-1917) for a short while, and was in 1933 in 
the possession of Professor Cu‘in Yiian. 

We may imagine that the compilers of the Yung-lo ta-tien not 
only thought well of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih in the form of D, but 


®7 Tt seems that in A, {J stood for both -bai or -bei. For instance: OMGH 6.18a5, 
Isbs fi T : 23H GEAR) and ABT HR ITRE UR PEAR) = might be in A 


bolbai and ne’iibei respectively. 
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also considered it desirable to have C—or a copy thereof— 
recopied into the encyclopedic compilation. Thus there came into 
existence (E) the Yung-lo ta-tien text of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih. 
We may conjecture that (F) the text of the printed edition 
also descended from C, and that the printing was done either 
simultaneously with the later stage of the compilation of the 
Yung-lo ta-tien, or not long after it. If the printed fragments of 
the Hua-i i-yii, discovered in 1933, really belonged to the edition 
of 1389, there is, of course, some difficulty in the way of placing 
the printing of the first edition of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih as late 
as 1408 or later. The striking resemblance between the two sets 
of printed fragments, and the identity of at least two of the wood- 
block makers would hardly admit the lapse of two decades or 
more between the two pieces of work. But the dating of the 
Hua-i i-yii fragments needs to be revised. Professor Cu‘in took 
the presence of the signatures of the workmen as the indication 
of the earliest edition. That is, however, not conclusive. A later 
facsimile edition—made by incising the blocks with the leaves of 
the earlier edition pasted on inversely—may have the names of 
the workmen added if the working conditions are such as to 
demand separate accounting of individual work. A better criterion 
in comparing such editions is to determine which represents more 
painstaking work and which less. The fact that the edition of the 
fragments has single-line borders while the borders of the edition 
represented in Han-fén-lou pi-chi are double-lined would be al- 
most sufficient to reverse the verdict of Professor Cu‘in on the 
question of priority regarding the two editions. If we compare 
closely Illustration 4, given by Professor Cu‘in, with the corre- 
sponding page in the Han-fén-lou pi-chi edition, we shall find in 
the first line of the text the character 4, not very well represented 
indeed in the latter text, but not so badly defective as it is in the 
former. We cannot be certain that the latter does represent the 
first edition. But we can be certain that the former does not. 
Both the Hua-i i-yii and the YViian-ch‘ao pi-shih fragments 
might have belonged to a time considerably later than the Yung- 
lo period (1403-1424). For the time being, and in the absence of 
any contrary evidence, we may imagine that they both belonged 
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to a time somewhere between 1404 and 1418, and that for the 
Hua-i i-yii it was the second edition, for the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih, 
the first. 

In the list of book-blocks in the Palace Printing Bureau (Nei-fu 
ching-ch‘ang PSHS®ERK) , made by Eunuch Liv Jo-yii H/#7® near 
the end of the Ming dynasty, are “ Hua-i i-yii, 1 pén, 88 leaves,” 
and “ Tséng-ting hua-i i-yii 44%, Enlarged Hua-i i-yii, 11 pén, 
1708 leaves.” °° The Hua-i i-yii in the Han-fén-lou pi-chi consists 
of 3+ 1 +28 + 28 + 24 [= 84] leaves. This is 4 leaves short com- 
pared with the figure given by Liv. Prtuiot® thought that 
“88” might have been a misprint for “84,” or that another 
preface of 4 leaves had dropped out of the surviving copy. It 
seems that another interpretation is also possible. The title leaf 
is certainly missing. The other three missing leaves may be 
another preface, or another letter to make the latter part of the 
book 28 + 27 leaves. 

PELLIOT saw in the British Museum six Sino-foreign vocabu- 
laries which, he thought, belonged to the Enlarged Hua-i i-yii. 
He believed that the complete set should cover ten foreign lan- 
guages, and he calculated from the specimens he had seen that 
1100 leaves would be more than sufficient to embody the entire 
work. Then he thought that there might be some “ suppliques ” 
to account for the extra 608 leaves.°° We may now mention 
another peculiarity in Eunuch Liv’s inventory. Nowhere is the 
Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shth registered. Strange!—since the typography 
and format of the fragments strongly suggest the workmanship 
of the Palace Printing Bureau. Since the fragment of the printed 
Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih give both the serial number of the leaf in the 
chiian and its serial number in the book as a whole, we can easily 
calculate the total number of leaves in the complete book by 
adding up the last numbers of the 10 + 2 chiian in the Commercial 
Press reproduction of the Ku certified copy. The total comes to 
610. The possibility, then, is that the Ytian-ch‘ao pi-shih was a 


°8 Ming-tai nei-fu ching-ch‘ang-pén shu-mu RAR ARRAS FA (T‘ao-chi- 
shu-mu Pa dit A) 6b, 5a. 


°° PetuiotT, “Le Hoja... ,” pp. 274-275. Prxuior miscounted the leaves of the 
Han-fén-lou pi-chi edition as 85. 
7° Peiiiot, “Le Hoja... ,” pp. 275-276. 
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part of the Enlarged Hua-i i-yii, a reference reader to follow the 
Sino-Mongolian vocabulary. Perhaps during the Yung-lo period, 
the Enlarged Hua-i i-yii had not yet reached the size mentioned 
by Liv Jo-yii two centuries later. But it might have at least 
consisted of the second edition of the Hua-i i-yii of 1389 and the 
first printed edition of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih. 

This first edition of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih was in all probability 
without a preface. Since the consecutive numbering of the blocks 
is to facilitate storage and inventory, the prefatory leaves should 
ordinarily have been included. But the consecutive numbering 
on the surviving fragments would not allow this. Since it is not 
likely that such a bulky work was committed to printing without 
specifying the responsibility and credit of the work of transcrip- 
tion and translation, we are compelled to imagine that such ack- 
nowledgment was, perhaps, given in the general preface to the 
Enlarged Hua-i i-yii. Is there some trace of this preface? Yes. 

Peiuiot observed long ago that the passage relating to the 
Hua-i i-yii was placed retrospectively in the Ming shih-lu under 
the date of 20 January 1382." This was probably the date of the 
order for the compilation. Had we not known that the compila- 
tion was not completed until late in 1389, we might have been 
easily misled by that passage to think that the Hua-i i-yii was 
already compiled and published in 1382. An important question 
is: Where did the official historiographers obtain the material 
for that passage? These men rarely put their own brains com- 
pletely to work. The present passage bears clearly the marks of 
the clumsy and stupid use of “ scissors.” Certain wordings might 
have come from Liv San-wu’s preface to the Hua-i i-yii. But 
Liv had said nothing about compiler Ma-sha-i-hei, nor anything 
about the book Yiian pi-shih. A possible hypothesis is that these 
compilers or revisers of the veritable records of Emperor Ming 
T‘ai-tsu had merely taken the preface of the Enlarged Hua-i i-yii, 
cut, and condensed it in the passage they give. 

If this conjecture is correct, it naturally follows that that 
preface might have been in existence before the completion of 
the veritable records of T‘ai-tsu. These records, though their com- 


™ Ibid., p. 231. 
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pilation was begun in 1399, were revised and rewritten, and did 
not reach their final completion until 1418.” 

If the 41 leaves discovered in 1933 really came from the En- 
larged Hua-i i-yii as we have imagined, dare we hope that in some 
of the still not thoroughly cleared recesses in the interiors of the 
Nei-ko ta-k‘u or in some of the still unsorted piles of “ rubbish ” 
that were taken years ago out of the Nei-ko ta-k‘u, there might 
yet be rediscovered that elusive preface and that it might have 
something more to tell us about the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih at the 
early period of the Ming dynasty? ** 


IfI. The Mongolian manuscript 


Since Cu‘ten Ta-hsin raised the question whether the Yiian- 
ch‘ao pi-shth might not be The Tobéiyan of Yiian times, scholars 
have gradually ferreted out of the Yiian shih, passages where The 
Tobéiyan is mentioned. Prtuior listed these references together 
in 1913.* They are 5 in number. In 1946, Professor Walter 
Fucus cited the Chinese texts of these passages and gave his 
translations in German.” To add to this list, one may take a 
citation by SHin Tséng-chih * of the text of a stele inscription by 
Hst Yu-jén #FHE, 1287-1364. It may be observed that all of 
these passages relate to the later period of the Yiian dynasty, not 
earlier than 1312. The term tobciyan seems to be used in the 
sense of a series of historical compilations in Mongolian relating 
to the deeds of the emperors from Cinggis downward. At least 
one of the series must have been a detailed life of Cinggis and was 


*° For the history of the TJ“ai-tsu shih-lu, cf. L1 Chin-hua, op. cit., pp. 26-27; Wu 
Han 2RH4}, “Chi Ming shih-lu #0,” CYYY 18 (1948) .409. 

78 Hst Chung-shu #& FA4F , “Nei-ko tang-an chih yu-lai chi ch‘i chéng-li ABB 
FER AER > BBB” Ming Ching shih-liao BAYS EHF 1 (1930) .1-14b; for the 
history of Nei-ko-ta-k‘u, see A. K. Cu‘ru, “Chinese historical documents of the 
Ch‘ing dynasty,” Pacific Historical Review 1 (1932) 324-336; Fane Su-shéng Fy 
AE, Ching nei-ko k‘u-ch‘u chiu-tang chi-k‘an i FU BB aS eS eT (Peiping, 
1935, 6 ts‘é) 1.la-65a. 

74 Paul Pe.uiot, “Le titre mongol du Yuan tch‘ao pi che,” TP 14(1913) .132. 

75 Walter Fucus, “ Analecta zur Mongolischen Uebersetzungsliteratur der Yuan- 
Zeit,” MS 11 (1946) 59-63. 

7° YPSPC 1.1a, cf. Hs Yu-jén, Kuei-t‘ang hsiao-kao 3:36) Fi§ (11 chiian; San-i- 
tang ts‘ung-shu =42ZB ) 11.5a-8a. 
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understood to have contained the names of those who, with 
unswerving loyalty and meritorious service, had helped him in 
founding the Mongolian empire. But a new volume was added 
in 1332, relating only to certain deeds of the reigning emperor 
and his most powerful minister. The emperor even ordered certain 
insertions to be made in The Tobéiyan. The Tobéciyan seemed to 
be in the charge of specially appointed non-Chinese officials who 
guarded it zealously against the access of their Chinese colleagues. 
Evidently there was considerable curiosity about what these 
“ secret ” compilations might contain. Hence the emperor ordered 
a non-Chinese official scholar to translate The Tobéiyan—perhaps 
selectively—into several books in Chinese. None of these have 
survived to our day. 

The information on The Tobéiyan, though meagre and not quite 
definite, is, nevertheless, sufficient to cast a doubt on the identi- 
fication of Mongyol-un ni’uéa to[b]éa’an as the Mongolian title 
of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shith . If Mongyol-un ni’uéa to[b|éa’an was 
not the title of the book, how did it come to occupy the position 
of a title in the book, and what was the real title? 

There is an interesting phenomenon in the opening lines of the 
text. The first line reads, when transcribed back into Mongolian 
with Latin letters, Cinggis Qahan-u huja’ur; and the interlinear 
Chinese translation, when translated into English, is “ The Origin 
of Cinggis Qahan.” The second line is De’ere Tenggeri-eée jaya’ atu 
toregsen borte Cino aju’u, with the interlinear translation, “ There 
was a bluish-gray wolf born with destiny from high heaven.” The 
free sectional translation has for these two lines : “ In the begin- 
ning, the ancestor of the Yiian dynasty was a bluish-gray wolf 
born from heaven.” The Kv certified text and all texts that have 
descended from it preserve the alignment so that the space of 
more than half a line is left vacant after the first line. Naka 
was, perhaps, the first scholar to see the significance of this align- 
ment. In his Japanese translation, he inserted a punctuation 
mark—corresponding to a full stop—after the first line, and 
arranged it as if it were a subtitle.” 

In 1940, Isummama Juntaro Fi7A#EARB declared: a) that Cinggis 


™ CKJ, p. 1. 
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Qahan-u huja’ur was the real title of the book in 10 chiian, b) 
that the Continuation in 2 chiian was added to it in 1240, and 
c) that the characterization “ Mongyol-un ni’uca tobciyan, a 
secret history of the Mongols” was put on it in the Chih-yiian 
BIC period (1264-1294) under Qubilai, when there was consider- 
able activity in official historiography.”* 

Taking up the first point, we may observe that, while the inter- 
linear translation given for huja’ur is BR (kén-yiian, “ origin ”; 
literally: “root-source ”), Professor IsH1maMma’s rendering is # 
Ht (genryi, “history ”; literally: “the source [and] the course 
[of a river]”). Recently, Professor Popp, criticizing Professor 
HaeEniscn’s inadequate translation of the opening lines of the 
Mongolian text, observed that the first line was grammatically 
independent of the second line and should be regarded as a 
divisional title translated as “ Die Herkunft Tschingis Khans.” ™ 
Thus, whether the first line is regarded as only an introductory 
phrase of the first sentence, or as a subtitle for the early part of 
the book, or as the title for the whole book depends on how far 
the Mongolian word huja’ur can be stretched to cover the time 
from the beginning downward, and how suitable the expression 
“ Mongyol-un ni’uéa to[b]éa’an ” would be as a title for the whole 
book. 

The book of 610 leaves may be said to cover principally the 
following topics: 


a) The ancestry of Cinggis (1.la-41a) . 

b) His boyhood (1.41a-2.38b) . 

c) His marriage; conflict with the Merkid; help from Ong Qan 
and Jamuya (2.38b-3.32a) . 


"8 IsmHama Juntaré AIYAMEACHB “Genchs hishi ko TCRVMBE,” Rytkoku 
shidan He 15 (1940) .1-9. I am indebted to Professor Serge Exissterr for 
lending me his own copy of a reprint of this paper which would otherwise have 
been inaccessible to me. 

7°N. Poppe in ZDMG 99 (1950) .276-277. Cf. Lawrence Kraper in JAOS 70(1950). 
204, where, after quoting Popper, he went on to say, “ This solution was already adopted 
in the edition of the work made in 1942 by Sarratort Kurakichi.” This attribution is 
not quite accurate, for had Sumratori wanted to make the first line independent of the 
second, he would certainly have begun the first word of the second, “degere,” with 
a capital D. 
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d) His assumption of the title Cinggis Qan; rupture with 
Jamuya; conquest and unification of neighboring tribes 
(3.32a-4.29b) . 

e) A.D. 1201-1203: His defeat of Jamuya; his annihilation of 
the Tatars; his rupture with, and destruction of Ong Qan 
(4.30a-7.8b) . 

f) 1204-1205: Conquest of the Naimad; subjugation of the 
Merkid; execution of Jamuya (7.9a-8.24a) . 

g) 1206: The establishing of the imperial standard; the appoint- 
ment of officers; the organization of guards; the surrender 
of the Qarlu’ud; the pursuit of the Merkid and Naiman 
remnants; the adhesion of the Ui'ud (8.24a-10.14a) . 

h) 1207-?: The subjugation of the forest peoples and the 
Tumad; the apportionment of the subject peoples among 
the members of Cinggis’ family; the mischief of Teb 
Tenggeri (10.14a-45b) . 

2) 1211: Expedition against the Chin; expedition against the 
Qasin (C1. la-1la). 

j) 1214: Expedition against the Chin; the choice of Ogédei as 
successor (C1-20a-36b) . 

k) 1219-1225: The Western Expedition (C1.36b-53a) . 

1) 1226-1227: Cinggis’ conquest of the Tang’ud; his death 
(C2.1a-13b) . 

m) The work of Ogédei (C2.14b-58b) . 


If the first line, Cinggis Qahan-u huja’ur, is a title for a section 
of the book, it would do well for the first of the above divisions. 
But then, one would expect other sectional titles throughout the 
book. There is none. Nor would Professor IsH1maMa’s theory fit 
the above table perfectly. He had, indeed, seen the difficulty of 
stretching the word huja’ur far enough to include Ogédei. Hence 
he thought that only the Continuation in 2 chiian was written in 
1240, and that the title Cinggis Qahan-u huja’ur was to cover only 
the first 10 chiian, written sometime before 1240. But the story 
of Cinggis occupies more than half of the text of the Continuation. 
Why was there nothing in Mongolian to indicate that it was a 
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separate compilation? Why was there no colophon at the end of 
chiian 10 to allow us to infer that the dated colophon at the close 
of the whole book concerns only the last two chiian? 

In order to discuss adequately Professor IsH1m#AMa’s second and 
third points, we need to know as clearly as possible the history of 
historiography in the early part of the Yiian period. This involves 
a comparative study of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih, the Shéng-wu 
ch‘in-chéng lu (An Account of the Victories of Our Imperial 
Expeditions), the relevant portions of the Jami‘ al-Tawarikh 
(Collection of Histories) of the Persian historian, Rasid al-Din 
(1247-1318) , and the relevant chapters in the Yiian shih. 

Hune Chiin, 1840-1893, was perhaps the first scholar to make 
a systematic attempt at this. Unfortunately, his commentaries 
on the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih and the Ch‘in-chéng lu were, perhaps, 
never completed and the manuscripts were lost after his death. 
Fortunately, his Yiian-shih i-wén chéng-pu (Yiian History Veri- 
fied and Supplemented with Translated Texts), though incom- 
plete, was published in 1897. In his opening note, he says among 
other things: 


Finally, I obtained the book of the Russian [translator] Brrezin,®° who 
indeed followed RaSsid meticulously. ... Rasid himself said that he had 
personally seen the genealogical and historical records of the dynasty, upon 
which he relied for his compilation. Now I compare it with the Yiian shih, 
the Ch‘in-chéng lu, and the Yiian pi-shih, and I find that it tallies especially 
well with the Ch‘in-chéng lu. Thus I know that the Ch‘in-chéng lu must 
have been a translation of The Tobciyan, and that the latter, though a closely 
guarded imperial book, must have had duplicates for distribution among 
princes of the blood at the head of vassal states. Otherwise, with the dif- 
ference between Chinese and a foreign language, with the distance between 
the East and the West, with no opportunity of consultation, how could the 
authors have agreed so well? Some of the forgotten events and strange tales 
given by RaSid are attested in no other book except the Pi-shih. Again the 
names of persons, places, and tribes amply verify the accuracy of the Chinese 
transcription in the Pi-shih. And in some cases where the Pi-shih contradicts 
the [official] history of the Yiian, [Rasid’s work] can also be used to prove the 
error in narration and arrangement [on the part of the Pi-shih].** 


8°T. N. Berezin, “Sbornik letopisei. Istoriya Mongolov soéinenie Rasid-Eddina,” 
Trudy Vostoénago Otdeleniya Imperatorckago Russkago Arkheologiéeskago Obséestva 
5 (1858, 1861), 13 (1868), 15 (1888). 

81 YSIWCP 1A.la. Cf. examples where the Pi-shih, in Hune’s opinion, is wrong, 
1A.4b, 5a. 
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It is quite clear that Hune Chiin did not regard the Yiian- 
ch‘ao pi-shih as The Tobéiyan, which, he believed, was better 
accounted for in the Ch‘in-chéng lu, the work of RaSid al-Din 
and the Yiian shih. Naxa Michiyo followed this with the theory * 
that the “ Mongholun Niucha Tobchiyan,” written originally in 
the time of Cinggis, with the Continuation written in 1240, was 
later revised, and that this “ Revised Niucha Tobchiyan,” known 
simply as The Tobéiyan, was the same compilation as that known 
to Raid al-Din as the Altan Debter (Golden Book) and used 
by him as one of his principal sources of information. According 
to Naka, this “ Revised Niucha Tobchiyan” gave rise, on the 
one hand, to the Tai-tsu shih-lu ( KMAH8k Veritable Records of 
Cinggis Qan) , completed in 1303, which, in turn, was responsible 
for the parts concerning Cinggis in the Yiian shih, and, on the 
other hand, to the Shéng-wu k‘ai-t‘ien chi KBAR, translated 
by Cayan sometime during 1312-1320, which was probably later 
renamed Shéng-wu ch‘in-chéng lu. 

In 1925, Wane Kuo-wei was still of the opinion that the Shéng- 
wu k‘ai-t‘ien chi was a variant title of the extant Shéng-wu ch‘in- 
chéng lu. In the following year, he discovered in the book a note, 
“The present Imperial Son-in-law Ai Pu-hua 44 [Ai Buqa] 
is a White Tatar.” Since Ai Pu-hua [Ai Buga] must have died 
before 1294, Wane realized that the book to which the note is 
attached could not be the Shéng-wu k‘ai-t‘ien chi, written in 1312- 
1320.°° This means an important revision of the theory of NaKa. 
IsHIHAMA proposes to make further revisions. There was no such 
thing as the Revised Niuéa Tobéiyan or the Revised Pi-shih. 
There were only efforts to compile the shih-lu (“veritable 
records”) of the deceased emperors. In the Yiian shih, under 
the date of 11 January 1287, there is recorded the decision that 
the various shih-lu from Cinggis down, in the process of compila- 
tion in the Bureau of Dynastic History, should be translated into 
Mongolian in the Uighur script and that the compilation should 
not be put into the final form until after the translation had been 
read to and approved by the Throne.** Under the date of 3 


®°CKJ, Joron, pp. 51-54. 
8° Wana Kuo-wei, “ Méng-wén Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih pa.” SWCCL, Preface; cf. 66a. 
84 YS 14.11b. 
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March 1304, there is recorded the presentation to the Court of 
the Condensed Veritable Records of Qubilai written in gold (chin 
shu &# ), 1 volume, and the Veritable Records of Qubilai in 
Chinese characters (Han tzi WF), 80 volumes.** The volume 
written in gold must have been in Mongolian in the Uighur script. 

Though these “veritable records” concerned Qubilai, it is 
rather tempting for one to conceive that a similar procedure might 
also have obtained in the cases of those concerning Cinggis and 
Ogédei. If the Chinese historiographers had condensed their 
manuscript of the shih-lu of Cinggis and Ogédei, would that not 
have been the Shéng-wu ch‘in-chéng lu? Ti the Mongolian or 
Uighur historiographers had made a condensed translation of the 
shih-lu, would that not have been the Altan Debter, when ap- 
proved and written in gold? IsHrmama would answer both ques- 
tions in the affirmative. Since the shih-lu and the Altan Debter 
constituted the definitive history, there was no need to revise the 
Cinggis Qayan-u huja’ur, which was marked and shelved as 
“ Mongyol-un Niuéa Tobéiyan.” 

IsH1HAMa’s theory is more ingenious than probable. It is rather 
hazardous to equate the terms “ written in gold ” and “ Golden 
Book.” We know very little about RaSsid al-Din’s Altan Debter. 
Did the parts of his book which agreed rather well with the 
Shéng-wu ch‘in-chéng lu really come from the Altan Debter or 
did they come from what QuATREMERE termed “des annales 
rédigées en langue mongole et dans lesquelles les principaux événe- 
ments de [histoire nationale, les traditions réelles ou fausses, se 
trouvaient relatés avec plus ou moins d’étendue ”? *° 

A more serious consideration is that, in the historiography of 
Yiian times, there must have been a procedural difference be- 
tween the compilations concerning the emperors from Qubilai 
downward and those relating to the rulers before him. It was he 
who instituted the historiographical organs after the Chinese 


85 YS 21.13a-b. 

8° Ftienne Mare QuaTREMERE, Histoire des Mongols de la Perse (Paris, 1836), p. 
Ixviii; cf. p. 74, n. 92, p. 75. Cf. W. Bartuotp, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
Invasion (Gibb Memorial, New Series, V, 1928), pp. 44-45; Paul Pentiiot in TP 
27 (1930) .41, n. 3; K. Jaun, Histoire universelle de Rasid al-Din Fadl Allah Abul- 
Khair, I(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1951) .2. 
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pattern, which made the collection and preservation of records 
and their reduction to the shih-lu systematic and easy. It is thus 
possible to have the Mongolian version of the history of a reign 
issue from the Chinese version, the shih-lu. With the early rulers, 
especially Cinggis, the situation was just the reverse. The Chinese 
version had to issue from the Mongolian. Hence what was done 
with the Veritable Records of Qubilait in Chinese would hardly 
apply in the case of the history concerning Cinggis and Ogédei. 

We would need to imagine a picture quite different from that 
drawn by Professor IsHrHaMa. It will simplify matters if a num- 
ber of findings, inferences, and assumptions are first noted. 


1. The Yiian shih was a hasty compilation. A board of eighteen 
official compilers started working on 9 March 1369. By 19 Sep- 
tember, they had finished 159 chiian, the first two of which covered 
the annals of Cinggis, Ogédei, and Giiyiig.*? They were able to 
accomplish so much in so short a time because they could rely 
principally on the shih-lu of thirteen reigns from Cinggis down for 
the annals and the biographies, and on the Ching-shih ta-tien for 
the tables and the institutional treatises.** It was mainly the 
“ scissors-and-paste ” method of historiography. The compilers 
extracted from the shih-lu the biographical sketches and con- 
densed the rest into the annals. Unless they were faced with 
special problems which required some research, it is doubtful that 
they consulted other books. 


2. The Shéng-wu ch‘in-chéng lu was accessible to them. In the 
annals of Cinggis and Ogédei there are, indeed, numerous striking 
similarities to the Ch‘in-chéng lu. We need not, however, inter- 
pret them, as did Ho Ch‘iu-t‘ao (1824-1862) , Naka Michiyo, and 
Wane Kuo-wei,*® in terms of the compilers’ heavy dependence on 


87 YS, “Memorial of Presentation HE 5h FS,” 2b; note by Sune Lien, appended to 
the “ Table of Contents,” 28b. 

88 The Ching-shih ta-tien in 880 chiian was compiled in 1330-1331. Cf. Icutmura 
Sanjird ThA PAREB “Genchs no jitsuroku oyobi keisei daiten ni tsukite JCHD 
FE SE Be US RE (BST ,” Yawar Wataru $7PYAL (1875-1996), Mokoshi 
kenkyit RAPA (Toky6, 1929), “ Furoku BAER.” 

®S°>CCTCYCCL (=Ho Chiiu-t‘ao, Li Wén-t‘ien, SHin Tséng-chih, and Naxka 
Michiyo, Chiao-chéng tséng-chu Yiian ch‘in-chéng-lu (Naka Michiyo isho, Tokyé, 
1915), p. 50, cf. Preface, p. 5. SWCCL, Preface. 
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the Ch‘in-chéng lu. There are also suggestive differences. Some of 
these resemble the accounts given by RaSid al-Din and suggest 
items in the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih filtering down similar but not 
identical mediums.*’ Let us call these two mediums G and H—G 
as a source for K (= the parts concerning Cinggis and Ogédei in 
the Yiian shih), and H as a source for J (=relevant parts in 
Ra&id al-Din’s Jami‘ al-Tawarikh) . G was, of course, the T“ai-tsu 
shih-lu (Veritable Records of Cinggis) and the T“ai-tsung shih-lu 
(Veritable Records of Ogédei) , the first two of the thirteen shih-lu 
of Yiian sent down from Pei-p‘ing to Nanking in 1368, as well as 
the first two of the Wu-ch‘ao shih-lu (243 Veritable Records of 
Five Reigns) which after a tortuous process of compilation and 
revision came to completion and presentation at court on 5 
December 1303." 


3. In YViian shih, it is recorded that on 8 March 1288: 


The ssi-t‘u, Sarman, and others 7] fi 32 444% presented and read the 
veritable records of the Imperial ancestors #5294 3% . Said the Emperor 
[Qubilai], “The events of T‘ai-tsung [Ogédei] were, indeed, so. Few of the 
items concerning Jui-tsung [Tului] required change. For Ting-tsung [Giiyiig], 
[you] have, indeed, not had enough time. As for Hsien-tsung [Méngke], can 
you yourself not remember? You will still need to learn more from those 
who do.” % 


These veritable records were obviously first drafts in Mongolian, 
and some parts were still thought to require revision. On 2 


°° The Ch‘in-chéng-lu begins with Cinggis and says nothing about his ancestry. Cf. 
the story of Alan To’a’s pregnancy during widowhood, OMGH 1.10a-13b, YS 1.1a, 
YSIWCP 1A.8b. In Jamuya’s words that the Naimad looked upon the Mongols as 
little lambs to be completely devoured, SWCCL 69a leaves out the lambs, and makes 
the sense obscure. Cf. OMGH 17.36b-37a, 41a; YS 1.14a: YSIWCP 1A.28a. In the 
long rebuke sent to Ong Qan, item 5, SWCCL 52b has a lacuna, when compared with 
YS 1.1la-b and YSIWCP 1A.24a-b. Wana Kuo-wei explains this by supposing that 
the text of SWCCL was more complete in 1369. This is possible, but I still believe 
that YS merely condensed the text in the Shih lu of Yiian. The rebuke to Ong Qan 
was followed by the rebuke to Altan and Quéar. Here YS 1.11b-12a and SWCCL 
54a-b differ in the characters chosen to transcribe the two names, and in that YS 
supplies the indications of the family relationship ( FR ZL RE should, however, 
read RAL MI ZAG HH —a lapsus of either the Yiian Shih-lu copyist or Ming copyist 
or printer of the YS); YS could not, of course, have obtained this passage from 
SWCCL. 

7S 2bita. *2 YS 15.3a. 
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August and 25 December 1290, the presentation of the veritable 
records of Giiyiig and Ogédei was recorded.* It is not clear 
whether these two records represented then the transitory stage 
or the final stage of compilation. Nor is it clear what stage the 
veritable records of Cinggis had reached by this time. Since some 
thirteen years were to elapse between this and the final presenta- 
tion of the Wu-ch‘ao shih-lu, it may be correct to assume that 
during the whole reign of Qubilai (1260-1294) and the first part 
of the reign of Temiir (1294-1307) , few of the veritable records, 
if any at all, had reached the final definitive stage both in Mon- 
golian and in Chinese. 


4. For the Mongolian counterpart of G, we may give the 
designation F. It was a part of the Mongolian counterpart of the 
Wu-ch‘ao shih-lu in Chinese. St might have been a part of what 
was known a decade later as The Tobéiyan. Now, under the date 
of 14 August 1304, the Yiian shih records an embassy from Ghazan 
in Persia.°* Ghazan, however, had died on 17 May 1304.” But 
his brother and successor, Oljeitii, received on 19 September 1304 
an envoy from Temiir Qayan.®® It seems that the East and the 
West were then in communication. If a copy of The Tobéiyan, or 
a slightly different compilation based on it, was made for the II 
Qan in Persia, it might, indeed, have been the Altan Debter or 
the annals in Mongolian upon which Rasid al-Din drew for his 
compilation. This would account for the provenance of H. Rasid, 
however, had other sources of information. It is said that he 
relied heavily on Juwayni for the narration of the conquest of the 
Moslem lands by the Mongolians. He derived information from 
Pilad éing sang ( 5 #€28 4H) , and even from Ghazan himself. All 
such written and oral sources of information relating to the history 
of Cinggis and Ogédei which he might have gathered outside 
of H—during the period from 1302, when RaSid received the order 
for the compilation, to 1311 when his whole work was said to 


®°3 YS 16.7a-b, lla-b. 

°* YS 21.16b. Cf. YSIWCP 11.4a-b, 12.1b. 

°° C. D’Ousson, Histoire des Mongols (La Haye, 1834-1835; 4 volumes) 4, p. 350. 
°° Ibid., 4, p. 483. 
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have been completed *’—-we may designate as I. H and I and 
RaSid al-Din’s own astuteness or errors in choice and interpreta- 
tion should account for J. 


5. A very noticeable disagreement between J and K relates 
to the age of Cinggis at death. That he died in the second half 
of the year 1227 is never in doubt; the disagreement, therefore, is 
on the date of his birth. K would yield the year 1162; °° the 
compilers, as was usual in the case of Chinese official histori- 
ographers, gave no indication of how they came to know that 
Cinggis was in his sixty-sixth year at death. J offers the date 
1155. RaSid al-Din tells at some length how the dating was 
determined. None except the Qa’an and his closest relatives and 
grandees knew that Cinggis was fully 72 years of age at death 
and that Cinggis’ birth as well as his death occurred in a year of 
the pig. The pig years are 1227, 1215, 1203, 1191, 1179, 1167, 
1155, and so on, diminishing by 12 each turn. From 1155 to 
1227 there are exactly 72 years.®® One thing is certain: Rasid 
al-Din learned nothing about Cinggis’ birth year from H. Since 
it was not in H, it could hardly have been in F or G. 


6. To leave dateless the birth of the founder of a dynasty is 
rather short of the usual standard of Chinese historiography. The 
redactors of G might have been obliged to leave it so, if their 
Mongolian masters considered the matter to be really in doubt 
and had thought it unnecessary to conform to the Chinese usage. 
The compilers of K, on the other hand, would have found it 
difficult to excuse themselves unless such a date were really un- 
determinable. It would have been one of the items on which they 
would be quite willing to conduct some research. We do not know 
whether they knew of the hearsay date, 1154, in the Méng-ta 
pei-lu Re BENGE 2°? They could hardly have failed to notice the 


°7 BarTHOLD, op. cit., pp. 43-46. Cf. D’Ousson, op. cit., 1, pp. xxxv-xxxvi; Quart- 
REMERE, op. cit., p. 77, n. 95, p. 79: SHAo Hsiin-chéng ABGA IE, “ La-shih-té-ting 
Chi shih Hu-pi-lich han chi i shih $2 7 4 7 TE REE” CHHP 14 
(1947) .106-107. 

°8 YS 1.22b. 

°° YSIWCP 1A.9b-10a, 1B.24a. 

200 CHao Kung #H 2 , Méng-ta pei-lu (1221; Wane Kuo-wei’s annotated edition in 
Méng-ku shih-liao ssii-chung) 2a. 
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date, 1162, in the Ching-shih ta-tien, which, though an official 
compilation, was rather late in the Yiian dynasty“ The Shéng- 
wu ch‘in-chéng lu—which we shall now designate as D—would 
have presented them with a puzzle in the form of two conflicting 
chronological entries. Under the year 1203, D says, “ His Majesty 
was in his forty-second year.” This would place Cinggis’ birth 
in 1162. Under the year 1226, D says, “ At this time, His Majesty 
was already in his sixtieth year.” This would put Cinggis’ birth 
in 1167." 

We can imagine how these official compilers of K might have 
made a choice after some simple computations. It was well known 
that Ogédei died in 1241 at the age of 55..° This would bring 
his birth to 1186. Ogédei had two elder brothers by the same 
mother, the first wife of Cinggis, Bérte. If the third boy was 
born in 1186, it would be rather too daring to assume that the 
eldest boy, Joti, was born later than 1184. How old would the 
father, Cinggis, be in 1184? If born in 1162, he would then be 22. 
If born in 1267, he would be a husband at 16 and a father at 17. 
This was not a biological impossibility; but the Ming compilers, 
perhaps, preferred the date 1162, so as to allow the young father, 
Cinggis, a larger measure of manhood and the young mother, 
Borte, a less rapid succession of babies. And in their effort to 
reconcile the two conflicting entries in D, they might also have 
found it easier to imagine a textual corruption of 65 into 60 
than to assume a scribal error of turning 37 into 42. 


1 'Ta0 Tsung-i PSHE, Cho kéng lu BRPEBR (30 chiian, 1366; SPTK II) 
1.lla, obviously from the Ching-shih ta-tien (cf. supra, n. 88). 

1° SWCCL 65b, 97b. 

18 SWCCL 107a; cf. Hei-ta shih-liieh TGS St ae (Wana Kuo-wei’s annotated 
edition in Méng-ku shih-liao ssii-chung) 24b. I suspect that Ogédei’s death and age 
were clearly stated in the Yiian shih-lu. 

2°4Tn JA 231 (1939) 133-134, there is recorded a communication of Paul Petuiot 
to the Sociétie Asiatique, Séance du 9 Décembre 1938, in which “M. Pelliot montre 
qu’un texte chinois des environs de 1340 suppose qu’é la Cour mongole on considérait 
alors que Gengis-Khan était né en 1167, et il confirme cette date par un passage d’un 
ouvrage qui dut étre traduit du mongol en chinois aux environs de 1275. La date de 
1167 est séparée de 1155 par un cycle duodénaire; l’erreur, dans un sens ou dans 
lautre, s’expliquerait par le fait qu’en mongol on devait seulement couramment savoir 
que Gengis-Khan était né dans l’année du ‘pore’, ce qui vaut aussi bien pour 1155 
que pour 1167. Mais la Cour de Chine pouvait avoir alors une tradition donnant la 
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7. But the chronological variants in D might have been more 
deliberate than accidental. It might very well have been because 
of such conflict, impossible of satisfactory solution, that the 
redactors of F and G or the ruling Qa’an decided to leave out all 
indications of Cinggis’ age at any given time. How did D come 


date véritable. En outre, la date de 1167 permet de mieux comprendre la premiére 
partie de la vie de Gengis-Khan qui offre autrement un ‘trou’ difficile 4 combler.” 
I do not know whether Petiior had ever elsewhere elaborated this thesis. Cf. René 
Grovusset, Le Conquérant du Monde (Paris, 1944), p. 54; “Introduction historique,” 
to Michel Carsow’s French translation of B. Vuaprmirtsov, Gengis-Khan (Paris, 
1948), p. xix; Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362,” 
HJAS 12(1949).99. Prwxiot, however, gave two keys to the solution of the riddle. 
What he said of the opinion prevailing at the court about 1340 doubtlessly refers to an 
essay, “ Chéng-t‘ung pien TERRE.” “On the Right Succession of Dynasties,” by 
Yana Wei-chén EMERG (text in Cho kéng lu 3.2b-9b; cf. YSIWCP 1B.35a-36a; K‘o 
Shao-min fi} fF [1850-1933], Hsin Yiian-shih k‘ao-chéng RFICMEBB [58 chiian; 
Peiping, 1935] 2.1b, 3.1la), in which Yano tried to convince the compilers of the 
Liao, Chin, and Sung histories—which were compiled in 1342-1345—that the Yiian 
dynasty should be regarded as the successor to the Sung dynasty. Aside from other 
considerations, YANG belabored astrology and mentioned a number of zodiacal identi- 
ties, among these, the fact that the founders of both the Sung and the Yiian 
dynasties were born at the 24th of the sixty-year cycle. Cinggis died in 1227, which 
was the 24th of the cycle. The preceeding 24th would be 1167. 

It is not clear how Yana (1296-1370) came to know that Cinggis was born in 1167. 
I suspect that his astrological chronology might have been directly or indirectly 
related to a garbled passage in the Sung-chi san-ch‘ao chéng-yao KR= HE 
(6 chiian, by an unidentified author, sometime between 1282 and 1294, published in 
1312; Ch‘én-han-lou ts‘ung-shu ERMHEEE ) 69a, where it is said that the 
founder of the Sung dynasty was born at the 24th cyclical [927] and that Cinggis 
was born “also at the 12th cyclical [1155, 1215].” In 1873 Li Tz‘i-ming 4e dk Gf, 
suggested in his diary (Yiieh-man-t‘ang jih-chi Reet H aE [51 ts‘é, photolitho- 
graphic edition, 1922] 18.19b) that instead of >Hi [Cinggis], the text should read 
te [Qubilai], who was indeed born in 1215. But the problem is not so simple as Li 
imagined, for the temple honorific title of Qubilai contains four characters more than 
that of Cinggis. On the other hand, though farther on the text needs to be emended 
to introduce Qubilai—who was still reigning when the unknown author wrote— 
here only Cinggis was meant; and the presence of the word “ also JF ” would demand 
the emendation of ZR [1155 or 1215] to TKR {1167]. Was it thus that Yana’s 1167 
had arisen? 

Pe.uiot said that he had found the confirmation of this date, 1167, in a Chinese 
work translated from the Mongolian. I wonder if he did not mean the Shéng-wu ch‘in- 
chéng lu—after Wana Kuo-wei’s demonstration of its existence during the lifetime of 
Ai Pu-hua [Ai Buga], Pettior might have dated it in the neighborhood of 1275. If so, 
I wonder how PEtuior could have disposed of the other date, 1162, also to be inferred 
from SWCCL. One might be tempted indeed to prefer 1167 to 1162, for the former 
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to have the two conflicting chronological indications? Concerning 
the date and the nature of D itself, the editors of the Ssi-k‘u 
ch‘iian-shu thought that it was possibly composed in 1263 in 
response to the appeal of State Minister Wana O £38 to collect 
the historical material relating to Cinggis.’* This opinion needs 
revision in several aspects. First, even a casual reading will reveal 
that the book was not an original composition but a translation.*” 
Secondly, Nan-ching 3k and Pien-liang tF®, both historical 
appellations of our modern K‘“ai-féng, are used in the book.’ 
Since Nan-ching was not renamed Pien-liang until 16 March 
1288,?°° the book as a whole could not have been written before 
that date. Since Wane Kuo-wei has demonstrated that it was 
not likely to have been done later than 1294, we may tentatively 
date it in the last six years of Qubilai’s reign, 1288-1294. Thirdly, 
the presence of Chung-tu instead of Ta-tu and of Té-hsing-fu #% 
SAF instead of Féng-shéng-chou #22)H suggests that some of the 


was also a year of the pig. But the reference to pig years constitutes a part of the 
hearsay evidence received by RaSid al-Din. It might not have any more validity than 
the other part, which asserts that Cinggis was fully 72 at the time of his death. 

Addendum:—The present paper was written in February 1951. In May, Professor 
Cueaves was so kind as to show me a copy of Histoire des Campagnes de Gengis 
Khan, Cheng-wu ts‘in-tcheng lou, traduit et annoté par Paul Pexuior et Louis 
Hampis, Tome 1 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1951), which was lent him by the Reverend 
Antoine Mostarrt. I regret to note that the translation covers only the early part 
of the Ch‘in-chéng lu and Pr.uiot’s notes, though assuming Cinggis’ birth in 1167, 
refer the question of Cinggis’ dates only to his JA communication and his unpublished 
commentary on Marco Polo. M. Hamsts’ introduction contains discussions on the 
date of the Ch‘in-chéng lu and the relation of the Ch‘in-chéng lu to such other 
compilations as the Jami al-Tawarikh and the Yiian shih. The conclusions seem to 
be inadequate mainly because of the failure to consider the Wu-ch‘ao shih-lu in the 
chain of Yiian historiography. 

105 SKCSTM 52.7b; cf. YS 5.14a. 

196 Consider such variations in the transcription of proper names: Shah 5e 
(SWCCL 6b) and SAA HEF (1b), HAG (1b) and FEHR (88a). The 
frequent notes to explain transcribed words, e. g., & Bi (18a), BE ICA AR (19b). 
Though the translator tried to affect a classical, Chinese literary style with such 
expressions as “PRK (36a) and Pexit . . . (48a), he had also such awkward 
expressions as RUSE A Fe LM (240), UHR RIT (ssb), RZ REMM 
$8 6-5 Hh Het, (66a), ana RPE ZH An pt (104b) , which betray an original text 
in a foreign language. 

197 SWCCL 82b, 84b, 100a, 102b. 

208 V§ 15.8a, 59.7b. 
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documents that furnished the information had originated before 
1272, and some before 1266.°°° In other words, the original of 
which D was a translation was a composite of source material of 
various chronological provenance. 

This original we may designate as C and conceive of it as one 
of the provisional attempts to reduce to an account of the early 
stages of the rise of the Mongols, the mass of material col- 
lected in response to the appeal of Wane O and the order of 
Qubilai. Such material very probably contained the Cinggis 
Qahan-u Huja’ur (which we may designate as A), for many of 
the stories therein are reflected in D.**° But besides A, the 
material must have contained other sources of information (which 
we may designate as B), for there are many items in D that are 
not found in A. Working over A and B, the compilers of C 
would, of course, deliberately eliminate those items that might 
outrage the moral sense of the more civilized subjects of the 
empire *”? and suppress or falsify those that might reflect on the 
glory of the Mongolian power.'*® 

Chronology is the most difficult aspect of the work of choosing 
and arranging the pieces of source material that have come from 
informants’ memories of past events and traditions. Perhaps C 
was meant to represent only a provisional draft, subject to closer 
scrutiny and revision. If so, it would be but natural for it to 
contain many wrong chronological assignments of events.*** The 
same event might tentatively be allowed to stand both before 
and after other occurrences, or under two specific dates. Thus 


108 SWCCL 8b, 80a; cf. YS 7.16a, 6.8b. 

110 For instance: the desertion of Tédé’en Girte, OMGH 2.3a-5a, CCTCYCCL, p. 3; 
the family quarrel at the feast in the forest by the Onan, OMGH 4.5b-11b, 
CCTCYCCL, pp. 13-15. 

111 For instance: the constituents of Cinggis’ 18 giire’ed, SWCCL 7b-12a (cf. OMGH 
4.3b-5b); the details of how the news of Jamuya’s inauguration and secret plans 
was communicated to Cinggis, SWCCL 35a-37b (cf. OMGH 4.30a-32b) . 

112 For instance: Cinggis’ murder of a half-brother, OMGH 2.7b-13a; Ogidei’s 
murder of a loyal servant, OMGH C2.57b-58a. 

413 For instance: the capture of Bérte by the Merkid, OMGH 2.43a-49b, cf. 
CCTCYCCL, p. 20; the defeat of Cinggis by Jamuya, OMGH 4.8b-5b, cf. SWCCL 1b. 

14 Cf. the notes of the various commentators, especially in the latter portions of 
CCTCYCCL. 
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the coming of Butu to join Cinggis appears both before and after 
the battle of Dalan-Baljud.*** Even as important an event as the 
surrender of Chung-tu is recorded under both 1214 and 1215.**° 
In the same light may be regarded the two conflicting testimonies 
on the age of Cinggis. The compilers of C deliberately noted 
them down with a view to a later determination. 


8. We may believe that C, or the Mongolian original of D, 
containing references later than 16 March 1288, was not included 
in Sarman’s presentation and reading of the veritable records of 
Imperial ancestors on 8 March 1288. We may further believe that 
after C had been provisionally translated into D—let us say 
tentatively circa 1290—C must have been subjected to some 
further revision, before it assumed the shape of F in 1303. Such 
further revision would consist of additional material drawn from 
new sources of information, E. This would account for the many 
items which are not found in D, but which had filtered down 
through F and G to K.’" The revisers would, of course,. adjust 
some of the chronological assignments and eliminate the repeti- 
tions of the same events. E might have brought to the revisers 
more guessing testimonies on the year of Cinggis’ birth—perhaps 
even the hearsay 1155—and it was deemed wise to bury the un- 
knowable in its own oblivion. Hence no indications of a birth 
date of Cinggis in F, G, or H. When C was revised into F, D 
was of course a useless manuscript, brushed to one side. When 
F was translated into G, the translators, to economize somewhat 
the labor of casting expressions in elegant, literary Chinese, per- 
haps frequently consulted D. This would account for the frequent 
literary similarities between D and K. 


145 SWCCL ‘7a, 60b. 

118 SWCCL 84b, 88b. Wanc Kuo-wei’s theory that the later entry was an erroneous 
interpolation by a Ming scholar is hardly adequate. It would mean that the scholar 
was collating the SWCCL with YS. If he copied YS 1.18a-19a to fill up the gap in 
SWCCL, why did he leave out a number of interspersed items? Why did he fail to 
cut out the previous entry. in SWCCL? Why did he fail to correct, as did Ho Ch‘iu- 
t‘ao later, so many errors in SWCCL, obvious by comparison with the readings in 
YS? I believe it better to regard the case as another one of repetition, like that of 
Butu, and to say, as Wana did concerning another error (92b), “the author... 
had not yet come to setting the order right.” 

17 For instance, YS 1.15a-16a, items under 1209 and 1210, cf. CCTCYCCL pp. 72-75. 
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If we now give the designation L to the text of the Yiian-ch‘ao 
pi-shih, transcribed, translated, and printed during the period 
1368-1418, we have all of the elements ready for a diagrammatic 
presentation of the historical relations among the four versions 
of the story of Cinggis and Ogédei in four existing texts: the 
Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih, the Shéng-wu ch‘in-chéng lu, the Jami al- 
Tawarikh, and the Yiian shih. A more exhaustive study will, 
perhaps, reveal more turns and twists in their descent through 
time. For the time being, the following picture is, perhaps, suffi- 
cient to account for some of their comparative idiosyncracies in 
the inclusion, omission, and variation of factual statements. 








A. Cinggis Qahan-u Huja’ur. 

B. Another body of source material for C. 

C. Mongolian draft of the history of Cinggis and Ogédei. Circa 
1290. 

D. Chinese translation of C, or Shéng-wu ch‘in-chéng lu. Circa 
1290. 

E. New body of source material for F. 

F. First parts of Mongolian text of the history from Cinggis 
to Méngke. 1303. 

G. Chinese translation of F, or first two parts of Wu-ch‘ao 
shih-lu. 1308. 

H. ?“ Des annales rédigées en langue mongole.” ?1304. 

I. Other source material, oral or written, for Rasid al-Din. 

J. Parts relating to Cinggis and Ogédei in Jami‘ al-Tawarikh. 
1311. 

K. Annals of T‘ai-tsu and T‘ai-tsung in Yiian shih. 1368. 

L 


Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih, transcribed, translated, and printed, 
1368-1418. 
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The original Mongolian text of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih is with- 
out doubt one of the earliest, if not the earliest, sources of informa- 
tion at the disposal of the early compilers of the Mongolian 
Tobéiyan. They had drawn upon it heavily. They had also sup- 
pressed, altered, or rearranged much of its contents. These 
manipulations on their part were not entirely for the sake of 
something other than truth. Some were for the sake of truth 
as they understood it. For instance, A gave Cinggis two corona- 
tions as Qahan, one in 1206, and another an unspecified num- 
ber of years before 1206.‘* The early compilers of The Tob- 
éiyan omitted the first one as unlikely."® A made Muaqali a prince 
(Kuo-wangk§+ ) in 1206. The compilers of C, perhaps on some 
different evidence, moved the event to 1218. The redactors of F, 
for some other reason, moved it to 1217.'*° A gave a very melo- 
dramatic story of how Tului, aged four, was held under the armpit 
of a Tatar survivor who drew a dagger with his disengaged hand 
and how the child was at last saved by the servants.*** But the 
story was unbelievable, for the annihilation of the Tatars took 
place in 1202, and Tului was at that time at least ten and very 
possibly older.’*? The early compilers of The Tobéiyan rightly 
omitted the tale. 

One of the strongest points of the narrator of A is his amazing 
ability to tell very vivid, interesting, and moving stories. One 


48 OMGH 3.42b-44b, 8.24a-27a. 

1° Tin Ch‘ien, “ Yiian T‘ai-tsu Ch‘éng-chi-ssi han pien-nien ta-shih chi JEACA 
foc a A a eK” appended to his YPSTLKC, 6b would give Cinggis an 
early coronation as Qan in 1179. MWESC 2.8b would put the earlier coronation as 
Qahan in 1189, and even argue (2B.la) for such an event. These scholars hardly 
appreciated the trouble which the early compilers of The Tobéiyan took with the 
original text of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih. 

2° OMGH 8.24a, 27a; cf. SWCCL 90a, YS 1.18b. 

121 QMGH 9.11a-18b; cf. YPSPC 10.3b. 

122 According to YS 2.3a, 115.8b, Tului died in 1232. The text about his age then 
has a lacuna after PY 4. This means that he must have been at least in his 41st 
year. Since his elder brother, Ogédei (born in 1186) was then in the 47th year, 
Tului could not have been in more than his 46th year. Calculated from the former, 
he would have been born in 1192, and aged 10 in 1202. Calculated from the latter, 
he would have been born in 1187, and age 15 in 1202. His son Méngke was born in 
1208 (YS 3.la). If Tului was born in 1192, he would have been a father at 16. 
Hence, he was probably born earlier than 1192, but not earlier than 1187. 
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of his weakest points is chronology. Who was he and when was 
A written down? 

Before taking up these two questions, we had better first dispose 
of the peculiar division of L into two separate parts and of the 
problem of the title or titles. Cuanc Mu had already said in 1821 
that the contents of the Yiian pi-shih were continuous, and that 
the Mongolian original must have had only one book without 
arbitrary chiian divisions. Comparing D with L, we shall find 
that such items as Cinggis’ appreciation of Sigi Qutuqu’s refusal 
of bribes and his ordering his two elder sons to obey Ogiédei had 
their provenance from that part of A which corresponds to the 
second, separate part of L. Since D constitutes a continuous and 
undivided translation of C, largely a selection from A, we might 
infer that neither C nor A was divided into two separate books. 
The 10 + 2-chiian division in L must then be dated in the early 
years of Ming. Looking closely into the condensed list of topics 
provisionally tabulated above, we shall see the peculiar break in 
the chronological continuity between the h and i groups. 

Now comparing g, h, i, and 7 of L with the entries in D within 
the time span of 1206-1214, we find that, apart from the fact that 
a number of topics have been omitted in the latter, the chrono- 
logical assignments of the various expeditions are badly in con- 
flict. Is the order in D the result of rearrangements by the com- 
pilers of C? This is possible. But it is also possible that the order 
in the original A was more in agreement with what we now have 
in D. This leads us to suspect that, when the manuscript of A 
reached the hands of the Ming transcribers and translators, some 
of the leaves carrying the g to 7 groups of topics had been dis- 
arranged. We suspect at least that the last three topics under 
g and the last two topics under h had exchanged places; and it is 
possible also that some dated topics on missing leaves were lost. 
If such disarrangement and loss had really taken place, Messrs. 
Huo-yiian-chieh and I-sha-ma-hei might have been puzzled with 
the wide chronological gaps, and might have thought it well to 
cut the book into two parts, thus indicating some breakage after 
the h group of topics. 

So far as the author or narrator of A was concerned, he was, 
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perhaps, never conscious of such entities as book, chapter, and 
paragraph divisions. He was, perhaps, requested at the first inter- 
view to begin with what he knew of the origin of Cinggis Qahan. 
He rambled on and on most entertainingly, through one interview 
after another, until the “ stenographer ” thought it timely to close 
the long narrative with a colophon: “ Written down and finished 
during the stay of the Ordos . .. on the Kéde’e Isle in the 
Keliiren in the seventh month of the Rat year, and during the 
Great Assembly.” 

Long before the narrative was terminated, it had ceased to 
concern the “ Origin of Cinggis Qahan.” Since there was no other 
title in the manuscript, Cinggis Qahan-u Huja’ur would have to 
stand for the whole composition. It is extremely doubtful that 
the original manuscript could have borne as a, title “ Mongyol-un 
niuéa tobéa’an.” We may even doubt whether, when the term 
“ The Tobéiyan” was mentioned in the last fifty odd years of 
the Yiian dynasty, it ever really referred to this book. We have 
already mentioned Hst Yu-jén’s text of a stele inscription.*”* The 
stele was to be in honor of the memory of Chén-hai &&¥##, whose 
descendants wanted to have his glorious record open to the 
admiration of the world. They said that their ancestor was one 
of those who participated in the oath by the Baljuna black river 
and that his name and merits were recorded in the dynastic history 
known as The Tobéiyan. The Tobéiyan was, however, extremely 
secret (chih pi #8 , or tightly closed except to the authorized) . 
Hence the need of the publicity of a memorial tablet bearing the 
text by a famed writer. 

We may take Chén-hai as a test case. His name should be in 
the so-called “ Mongyol-un ni’uéa tobéa’an,” if it was really The 
Tobéiyan or a part of The Tobciyan. The Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih not 
only fails to record the name of Chén-hai anywhere, but also fails 
to give any mention to the oath by the Baljuna. Were Chén-hai’s 
descendants lying? Not at all. Cinggis and his few followers drank 
the muddy water of the Baljuna and swore never to forget one 
another. Both D and J of our diagram carry the story. Not only 
is the story given in K, but the biographical section of the Yiian 


128 See supra, n. 76. 
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shih also mentions the event in the biographical sketches of Chén- 
hai and a few others.’** Thus we may be certain that both the 
Baljuna oath and Chén-hai were to be found in F. By The 
Tobéiyan, Hst Yu-jén and the descendants of Chén-hai meant, 
therefore, only the Mongolian original of the Wu-ch‘ao shih-lu, 
not the Cinggis Qahan-u Huja’ur. The latter, after having served 
as part of the source material for the former, was, possibly, locked 
away, until the end of the Yiian dynasty. 

It was, perhaps, the Ming translators who regarded the astonish- 
ing manuscript as a secret document of the ruling house of the 
preceding period, and proceeded to give it the Chinese title Yiian- 
ch‘ao pi-shih, The Secret History of the Yiian Dynasty, and then, 
perhaps, in response to some inquiry, also created for it a Mon- 
golian title in Chinese transcription: Mongyol-un ni’uca tobéa’an, 
The Secret History of the Mongols. Since they had done so, they 
would cunningly render the first two lines as one sentence in their 
free translation. Little could they have foreseen how this little 
mischief on their part would exercise so many scholarly minds of 
the last century and a half! As for the ancient Mongolian author 
or narrator of the book, let us suppose that he was requested to 
tell “the secret history of the Mongols.” How would he have 
reacted? He would probably have turned away without saying 
a word. What he was willing to tell and actually told, beginning 
with “ The origin of Cinggis Qahan,” was, from his moral stand- 
ards, nothing that the Mongols needed to be secretive about. 
Parts of his book were regarded as compromising exposure only 
by those Mongols who—what a pity!—had left Mongolia to rule 
over a civilization before which they had to pretend to be 
“better ” than they were. 

Guesses have been made about the identity of the author. 
Kanal thought it was T‘a-t‘a T‘ung-a.’* Professor HArniscu 
put forth the conjecture that it might have been Sigi Qutuqu.’”° 


124 SWCCL 59b, YSIWCP 1A.22a-b, YS 1.12a, 120.10a. Cf. YS 120.6a-b, 122.18a-b, 
123.4b, 129.9b-10a, etc. Li Wén-t‘ien (YCPSC 7.16b-18b) was, perhaps, the first 
one to criticize the omission of the Baljuna oath instance in the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih. 
Naka Michiyo, CKJZ, p. 73, was the first to note the omission of Chén-hai in the 
Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih. 

125 See supra, n. 51. 

+26 Erich Harniscu (tr.), Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen (Leipzig, 1941), 
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The first is unlikely, because T‘a-t‘a T‘ung-a, coming into Cing- 
gis’ service after the conquest of the Naimad, could hardly have 
known so intimately the early life of Cinggis. The second is 
unlikely, because Sigi Qutuqu, being with Cinggis on the campaign 
to the West,'*’ would scarcely have written about the seven years 
of war and diplomacy in the far regions in such brief and dreary 
fashion, hardly comparable withthe early sections of the book. 

It seems futile to identify the author with a man who could 
write and was close to Cinggis. It is likely that a man who could 
read and write, desirous of writing a book, would have kept notes 
and would have read records. It is not likely that he would be 
so weak in chronology. Perhaps, it may be better to conceive of 
the author only as a narrator, an old, unlettered man, long in the 
service of Cinggis’ family. He quoted no documents. He told 
very little about the details of war and diplomacy outside of the 
neighborhood of the tribal camping areas in Mongolia. He was 
very good in drawing vivid, intimate pictures of Cinggis’ family 
life: Bérte’s return from captivity to find and recognize her 
husband, Cinggis, on the horse in the moonlight; ** Yesiigen’s 
recommendation of her sister as another wife for Cinggis; 1° 
Cinggis’ suspicion and Qulan’s offer to prove her virginity; **° 
Mother H@’eliin’s silent dissatisfaction with the smallness of her 
lot; *** Brother Odéigin’s kneeling and weeping before Cinggis in 
bed with Borte pulling up the quilt to cover her bare breast; ** 
son Ca’adai’s casting a reflection on his brother Jééi’s paternity 
and his mother’s chastity.*** 

To be able to tell such stories with amazing realism, the nar- 
rator must have been brought up in the intimacy of Cinggis’ 
family, a servant who grew up with the family, who witnessed 
many of the happenings, and who heard about many of the others 
from the lips of those personally involved. He was interested 
more in the life and experiences of the women and the children 


p. xiv; Zweite verbesserte Auflage (Leipzig, 1948), p. iii. Cf. OMGH 8.27a-38a; 
YCPSC 9.12a; CKJZ, pp. 32-34. 

*°7 OMGH C1.36b-41a, C1.44a-48b. 

128 OMGH 3.15a-17a. 181 OMGH 10.22a-25a. 

29 OMGH 5.22a-24b. 132 OMGH 10.38a-42b. 

189° OMGH 7.45a-50a. 188 OMGH C1.20a-28a. 
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of the master’s family than in the conquest of empires. Perhaps, 
as the children grew up and went forth to be conquerors and 
rulers of distant lands, this old servant was left to enjoy his old 
age as an officer of the old ordo. In his leisure, he might have 
told many of his stories many times to many listeners before 
they were set down in writing. As he told and retold the stories, 
he would embroider into them material drawn from the oral tradi- 
tions which he had learned in boyhood and youth. He would cast 
many of the dialogues in verse. Thus Alan To’a’s use of five 
arrows to teach her children a lesson in family solidarity.*** Thus 
H@’eliin’s tirade of surpassing vehemence against her children’s 
unbrotherliness.’* The narrative of this nameless illiterate is an 
epic of surprising values. It required his long life and countless 
ages of nomadic antiquity behind him to compose his book, 
though the writing might have taken only a few days. 

When was it written? We need not tarry over the theories of 
Tine Ch‘ien,’*° Naka Michiyo, and IsHmHama who, though they 
differ in the assignment of a figure to the Rat year of the colo- 
phon, agree in assuming that the colophon does not apply to the 
whole book. We agree with the majority of scholars in the belief 
that it does; our hypothesis about the original unity of the book 
tends to support it. The question, then, is: Which was that Rat 
year? Scholars had generally thought it to be 1240, because the 
book includes the death of Cinggis which occurred in 1227 and 
deals with the reign of Ogédei, but makes no reference to Ogédei’s 
death, which occurred in 1241. Since 1941, another assignment, 
however, has had to be taken into consideration. M. René 
GROUSSET announced two important observations relating to the 
date of the Histoire secréte. The closing paragraph reads very 
much like a posthumous appraisal of the life of Ogédei, though 
the words are put into his mouth. In one of Cinggis’ speeches, he 


184 OMGH 1.11b-12a; cf. YCPSC 1.19b-20a. 

1385 OMGH 2.11a-13a; cf. Francis Woodman Cuieaves in HJAS 12 (1949) 512-515. 

*8°'Tinc Ch‘ien, “ Yiian pi-shih tso-ché jén-ming k‘ao THE REBALS eg 
(appended to his YPSTLKC) contends that the author T‘o-ch‘a-an wrote the book in 
1228, which was the Rat year of the colophon. In YPSTLKC 15.4a, he believes that 
the colophon, being preceded with some accounts of the reign of Ogédei, required some 
correction, but the author had forgotten to make it. 
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sounds as if he had foreseen the succession of the house of Tului 
to that of Ogédei in the ascension of Méngke in 1251. The Rat 
year of the colophon can hardly be the year 1240. Says M. 
GrousseEt, “ Ne serait-elle pas de l’année de la souris suivante, soit 
1252, époque ot la maison de Toloui venait de renverser et de 
remplacer les Ogédiides? ” *** 

PELLIOT was well impressed with this discovery, though he still 
held to the generally accepted assignment of 1240 as the Rat year 
of the colophon. The Yiian shih mentions a Grand Assembly 
neither in the summer of 1240 nor in the summer of 1252. If a 
Grand Assembly was actually held and the Yiian shih was silent 
about it, it could be more easily understood in the case of 1240 
than in that of 1252, for the annalistic parts of the Yiian shih 
begin to be precise only after 1251."** 

We agree with M. Groussert in seeing in those specified para- 
graphs hints of post-facto knowledge of events after the times 
of Ogédei and Giiyiig. We feel, however, that the colophon might 
refer to a Rat year, a duodenary cycle still later than 1252. 

There are a few puzzling geographical appellations in the so- 
called Secret History. Such a case as that of locating Mo-chou 
3H [Mojiu] north of the Great Wall is exasperating.**® Emenda- 
tions of the text suggested by Sura Shih-chieh Mi ft? , Tine 
Ch‘ien, Naka Michiyo, and T‘u Chi do not explain how the error 
had arisen,'*® and are, therefore, unsatisfactory. Since the case 
does not involve chronology, we may leave it to some future 
researchers. 

The case of Tung-ch‘ang 3#€& [Dungéang] poses a chronological 
problem.*** Commentator Li Wén-t‘ien has already pointed out 
that the chronological context requires the name Po-chou fH, 


187 René Grousset, L’Empire Mongol (Paris, 1941), pp. 230, 303; cf. also his “ Etat 
actuel des études sur l’histoire gengiskhanide,” Bulletin of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical. Sciences 12(1941) .22, and “Introduction historique” to Michel 
Carsow’s French translation of B. VLaprmirtsov, Gengis-Khan, pp. v-vi. Cf. OMGH 
C1.28a-33b, C2.54b-58a. 

188 Paul Pewxiot, “ Deux lacunes dans le texte mongol actuel de L’Histoire secrete 
des mongols,” Mélanges Asiatiques 1 (= JA 232), 1940-1941, pp. 1-2, n. 1. 

18° OMGH C1.6b. 

140 YPSSCTMK 10.5b, YPSTLKC 13.2b-3a, CKJ, pp. 441-442, MWESC 3.14a. 

141 OMGH C1.2b, 4a. 
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which was not renamed Tung-ch‘ang until 21 June 1276.‘* The 
corresponding places in the Shéng-wu ch‘in-chéng lu, the Jami‘ al- 
Tawarikh, the Chin shih, and the Yiian shih all have, however, 
the reading “ Tung-ching 32% [Dungging].”*** We shall, then, 
accept the emendation of Tine Ch‘ien, T‘u Chi, SHin Tséng-chih, 
and Wana Kuo-wei,'** and shall correct the three instances of 
Tung-ch‘ang in the text to Tung-ching. We shall ignore the con- 
trary opinion of Kao Pao-ch‘iian and reject a different emen- 
dation, “Tung-shéng #2 [Dungiing],” suggested by Naka 
Michiyo,*** because the emendation of Tung-ching for Tung- 
ch‘ang not only is in agreement with the history of the Chin, 
not only is supported by the texts which have descended more or 
less from the original Cinggis Qahan-u Huja’ur, but also is such as 
to afford an easier explanation of how the original Mongolian 
came to be mistranscribed into Chinese. Dungging and Dungéang, 
though distinguishable, are not too dissimilar in the Uighur script; 
they would be especially hard to differentiate if the manuscript 
were damaged, and the writing faint. The Ming transcribers were 
not specialists in historical geography. Since Tung-ch‘ang [= Dung- 
éang] was a prominent geographical name of their time, they 
naturally thought it to be the place meant in the text. 

The case of the occurrence of Hsiian-té-fu H#8A#F [Séndiiwu] 
in two places in the text, where it should have been Hsiian-té- 
chou 4 [Séndiijiu], cannot be disposed of so easily. Since the 
relevant places in the Shéng-wu ch‘in-chéng lu and the Yiian shih 
also read “ Hsiian-té-fu ” **° and since -jiw and -wu in the Uighur 
script are more distinguishable than -ging and -éang, we cannot 
explain away the incongruity by charging the Ming transcribers 
with the error of reading Séndiijiu as Séndiiwu. 


142 YCPSC 13.6a-b; cf. YS 9.10a, 58.21b. 

1438 SWCCL 76b, YSIWCP 1B.3a, Chin shih (Po-na-pén edition) 13.5a, YS 1.16b. 

144 VPSTLKC 13.la-b, MWESC 3.11b, YPSPC 13.1a, SWCCL 6b. 

148 VPSLCPC 13.2a, CKJ, pp. 487-488, CCTCYCCL, pp. 78-79. 

“6 QMGH Ci.la, b. Cf. SWCCL 78b; YS 1.16b. It is curious, however, that 
Raiid al-Din has, correctly, Hsiian-té-chou (YSJWCP 1B.3b; cf. Berezin 15.19, trans- 
lation, Syuen’-de-jZyui; 15.30, text, Sin Tijiti). If this has come from H, we would 
need to assume that, though F had corrected C, G under the influence of D had 
continued to use Hsiian-té-fu. Another, perhaps a more likely possibility is that 
RaSid got the better reading from I. 
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Hsiian-té-chou of Chin times had officially become at first 
Hsiian-ning-fu @#4#¥ and then Shan-tung-lu MW38# under the 
Mongols,'** though it continued to be known popularly as Hsiian- 
té-chou. There is a record which shows that the area was called 
Hsiian-té-chou on 1 July 1260.*° The Yiian shih records, under 
the date of 7 September 1263, that it was promoted to a higher 
status in geographical administration and was renamed Hsiian- 
té-fu.*° A document that refers to this area by the new name 
must, of course, be dated after 7 September 1263. The nearest 
Rat year after 1263 was 1264. 

Would 1276 do? Not very well. In the first place, a man who 
knew Cinggis’ early years so well must have been very old by 1264. 
It would be hazardous to assume that he was still living in 1276. 
In the second place, a man who in 1276 referred to Hsiian-té-chou 
as Hsiian-té-fu would certainly have referred to Chung-tu 
[Jungdu] as Ta-tu [Daidu]. He did not.**° Hence we may tenta- 
tively date the Rat year of the colophon as 1264. 

There is a little bit of external evidence—circumstantial indeed 
—which may be cited in partial support of our hypothetical inter- 
pretation of the colophon. Reference has already been made 
above to Wane O’s appeal in 1263 for the collection of historical 
data on Cinggis."** Wane was himself a historian of no mean 
ability. It was largely due to his persuasion that Qubilai became 
earnestly interested in historiography.** Under the date of 9 
September 1262, the Yiian shih records that Wang petitioned the 
emperor to have the history of the previous emperors copied and 
sent (lu fu®kft ) to the Bureau of Dynastic History. Now, 
under the date of 25 May 1263, he appealed to the Throne to order 
the collection of historical data on Cinggis. We may infer that, 
in the interval between 9 September 1262 and 25 May 1263, he 
was assured by the Mongols, including Qubilai, perhaps, that 


47 VS 58.6a-b. Cf. Yiian shih pén chéng 8.1b-2a. 

“48 Chan ch‘ih Woe 1 (= Yung-lo ta-tien 19416) 10a. 
149 YS 5.16a. ; 

15° OMGH C1.2b, 4a, 6a, etc.; cf. YS 7.16a, 58.3a. 

151 Cf. supra n. 105. 

152 VS 160.6a-8a; cf. SKCSTM 51.6a-b. 

188°V8 64h. 
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there was no written history of Cinggis in existence. Hence the 
urgency to collect such source material as was still available. It 
is interesting to note the expression which he used, and which we 
have freely rendered “to collect.” He actually said “yen fang 
3E ii ” which is literally “ invite [and] inquire ” and may be para- 
phrased as “ invite those who know to tell.” Wane was himself 
also interested in the history of the fallen Chin dynasty. To fill 
in some of the gaps, he would solicit information. In the Chin shih 
(completed in 1345, long after his death) there is recorded a list 
of those who offered information, and the number of items each 
told. Among the informants was a man, aged eighty-eight.’** 

The Yiian shih does not record any Grand Assembly in the 
seventh month (25 July-22 August) of 1264. This silence does not 
necessarily preclude the possibility of such a gathering of the 
princes of the blood. Between 27 March and 22 September, 
Qubilai was presumably in Shang-tu -E4#8.1°° This does not mean 
that he could not have gone out hunting or presided over an 
unrecorded conference. On 22 August, it was recorded that Ariy 
Boge and Prince Uriing Ta’ had returned and were forgiven.’ 
This, of course, marked the end of the contest between the two 
brothers, Qubilai and Ariy Boge. The Yiian shih gives little infor- 
mation about this contest, which had lasted five years. This is 
understandable, for Qubilai would naturally have wanted this 
family disgrace to be forgotten as much as possible. RaSid al-Din, 
who probably derived his information about this from Pilad, told 
some interesting details,’ but unfortunately not enough of the 
events immediately before the “reunion.” Nor was the place of 
the “ reconciliation ” specified. 

Ariy Boge had challenged Qubilai’s claim to the title of Qayan 
and Emperor, and declared that he himself had been duly elected 
to succeed their eldest brother, Méngke. Qubilai defeated him in 
war and brought about his surrender with diplomacy. We suspect 
that Prince Uriing Ta3, a son of Méngke, was one of the important 


*°4 Chin shih 13.8a-b. 

155 VS §.18b, 22b. 

168 VS 5.20b. 

*57T use Professor SHao Hsiin-chéng’s translation of RaSid al-Din concerning Ariy 
Bége in CHHP 14 (1947) .78-111. 
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mediators. Uriing Ta3 was a supporter of Ariy Bége’s claim. On 
21 August 1264, he was one of the returning penitents.*** Yet on 
13 August, there were recorded some generous grants from the 
emperor to Prince Uriing Ta’. Where was Uriing Ta3 then? Could 
he have been with Ariy Bége and other princes, partisans, and 
mediators, all on Kéde’e Isle in the Keliiren, in a “Grand As- 
sembly ” to decide that Ariy Bége should “ resign ” in Qubilai’s 
favor? In answer to Qubilai’s question, “ Which of us is right? ” 
Ariy Boge was quoted to have said, “I was right then; you are 
right now.” Could he have meant that some new decision, jointly 
arrived at, had altered their relative positions? If there was such 
a “Grand Assembly ” under Ariy Boge, we would hardly expect 
it to be recorded in the Yiian shih. 

We should like to imagine that in the coolness of the August 
evenings over the Keliiren, our hypothetical aged narrator was 
invited to recite some of his stories to the grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren of Cinggis. He might have told the story of 
how Tului, the father of Qubilai and Ariy Boge, offered to appease 
the angry gods of the Chin empire, to drink the deadly potion in 
the hand of the shaman priest, and to die so that his abler and 
elder brother, Ogédei, might live and rule, to continue and expand 
the glories of Cinggis.“° How would that story have impressed 
Ariy Boge? But what we have imagined of the persons involved, 
the date, and the occasion referred to in the colophon of the 
Cinggis Qahan-u Huja’ur, is still only hypothetical. Perhaps we 
had better not imagine more until more is ascertained. 


*58 YS 5.20a. My interpretation of the course of events differs from that of SHao 
Hsiin-chéng, loc. cit., p. 102. 
18° OMGH C2.20b-25b. 
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At the end of an edict of Ogedei of 1235, N° XXI on page 307 
of Ed. Cuavannes’ “ Inscriptions et piéces de chancellerie chi- 
noises de l’époque mongole (Seconde série) ,”* we find the words 
RAIIE=F—4F. These words are not rendered in CHAvANNES’ 
translation on pages 308-309, but in note 1 on page 309 he 
remarked: 

Aprés la date, inscription indique qu’il y avait encore une ligne en car- 
ny houei-houei [EJ |EJ4; ce devait étre une ligne en écriture de Phags pa 
ama. 


This, to the best of my knowledge, constitutes the first attempt 
to explain these intriguing words. That the explanation was not 
convincing, however, is apparent from the remarks of Paul 
PeLuiot on pages 188-190 of his article “ Les plus anciens monu- 
ments de l’écriture arabe en Chine.” ? After citing the two lines of 
a Persian text in Arabic script which is found at the end of a 
Chinese inscription of 1307 in the temple of Yen-tzi BAF in 
Chiii-fu #4, the native place of Confucius in the Shan-tung 
Province, he stated: 


C’est encore au Chan-tong, mais dans un temple taoique dépendant de 
Wei-hien, que M. Chavannes a recueilli une autre inscription ou il semble 
bien s’agir de quelque chose d’analogue. Cette inscription (n° xx1) reproduit 
un court édit daté de 1235; Ogddai y prescrit de désigner des religieux taoistes 
pour résider dans le temple taoique qu’il vient de fonder 4 Karakorum. Sur 
la stéle, le texte de I’édit est suivi de ces mots: #44 EJ [E)34#—4F <A la suite 
il y a une ligne en caractéres houei-houe>. M. Chavatines a supposé, 1a 
encore,’ qu’il s’agissait d’une ligne en écriture “phags-pa; je ne le crois pas. 
Que supposerait en effet cette hypothése? On sait que l’écriture ‘phags-pa n’a 
été inventée qu’en 1269. Il faudrait donc admettre, de trois choses l’une: a. 


1 TP 9 (1908) .297-428 + 30 “ planches.” * JA 2(1918) 177-191. 
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L’édit original de 1235, conservé par les destinataires, était uniquement 
rédigé en chinois; mais, postérieurement 4 1269 et avant la date indéterminée 
ou la stéle fut gravée, on ajouta sur ce manuscrit original de ]’édit une ligne en 
‘phags-pa; les moines qui ont fait graver le manuscrit original ainsi complété 
n’ont pas vu qu'il s’agissait de caractéres ‘ phags-pa et les ont qualifiés de 
houei-houei, <musulmans> “), 8. Ou bien l’original fut gravé immédiatement 





© Les désignations usuelles des caractéres ‘phags-pa 4 l’époque mongole sont soit 
pa-sseu-pa, soit Eg kouo-chou, <écriture nationale>. Une derniére hypothése serait 
qu’ici, par houei-houei, il fallit entendre l’écriture ouigoure, mais c’est trés peu 
vraisemblable; l’écriture ouigoure, au XiII®° et au xiv® siécle, est réguliérement appelée 
écriture #22 wei-wou ou parfois = 58, wei-wou-eul. 





sur une stéle, 4 laquelle, aprés 1269, on aurait ajouté une ligne en “phags-pa; la 
stéle actuelle ne serait qu’une reproduction faite, 4 une date indéterminée, de 
la stéle primitive ainsi accrue; mais ici encore les reproducteurs [189] auraient 
confondu les écritures ‘phags-pa et arabe. y. Le manuscrit original de |’édit, 
tout en chinois, n’aurait été gravé qu’aprés 1269, et c’est lors de cette gravure 
qu’on aurait ajouté, uniquement sur la stéle, une ligne en ‘phags-pa qu’une 
gravure plus récente (celle qui nous est parvenue) n’a ni reconnue, ni 
reproduite. 

Il me semble que ces trois hypothéses prétent a des objections plus ou 
moins graves, dont la principale, qui vaut dans les trois cas, est l’invraisem- 
blance d’une confusion entre les caractéres arabes et les caractéres “phags-pa. 
Je crois méme que, si M. Chavannes eit reconnu, sur les deux stéles dont il a 
été question précédemment, la présence de lignes persanes, l’hypothése d’une 
confusion semblable 4 propos de l’édit de 1235 ne lui fit pas venue a I’esprit. 
Nous admettrons done que l’édit de 1235 a été suivi, 4 un moment donné, 
d’une ligne en écriture arabe, mais la encore deux solutions peuvent étre 
envisagées, et je ne vois pas encore de raison décisive pour choisir entre elles. 

La premiere solution serait que l’édit original, tel qu’il fut expédié par la 
chancellerie d’Ogédai, eit porté dés l’origine cette ligne, que les graveurs, peu 
au fait de cette écriture étrangére, ont mentionnée sans la reproduire. Dans 
la seconde hypothése, l’édit était tout en chinois, mais la ligne en écriture 
arabe fut ajoutée lors de la gravure de |’édit sur une stéle dont la stéle 
actuelle ne serait qu’une réplique. Les documents dont nous disposons ne nous 
permettent pas de savoir quelles furent exactement les habitudes de la chan- 
cellerie mongole avant Khubilai. Une seule inscription est connue jusqu’ici qui 
remonte au temps méme de Gengis-khan; c’est la <pierre de Gengis-khan> 
conservée au Musée asiatique de Saint-Pétersbourg™). Elle est en écriture 





© Cette pierre a été surtout étudiée par Schmidt et Banzarov, mais est encore assez 
mal expliquée; on trouvera un résumé des discussions dont elle [190] a fait l’objet dans 
A. Tlo3gutesb, Jiekuin mo uctopid MOHrombcKOH aAMTepatypbl, 17° livraison, 
Saint-Pétersbourg, 1896, p. 47-79. 





ouigoure et en langue mongole, [190] mais c’est une inscription de hasard, sans 
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caractére officiel et qui ne présuppose aucune habitude spéciale dans la 
rédaction des actes émanant vraiment du souverain. Nous savons par ailleurs 
que des Persans ont été employés dans les chancelleries de Gengis-khan et 
d’Ogédai; l’adjonction d’une ligne en persan @ la fin de |’édit n’est donc pas 
inadmissible. Mais une réplique, comme |’explique la seconde hypothése, est 
possible également. Le déchiffrement des lignes persanes sur les deux inscrip- 
tions de K’iu-feou est trop fragmentaire pour qu’on puisse se prononcer sur 
leur nature et leur origine véritables. Nous devons donc nous borner @ con- 
stater l’existence d’une sorte d’épigraphie sino-persane au temps des Mongols, 
et a signaler ]’intérét qu’elle offre pour attester éventuellement, sous Ogédai 
et ses successeurs, des habitudes de chancellerie que rien ne nous faisait 
soup¢gonner jusqu’ici. 


We must admit that it was not with great conviction that 
Pe.uiot proposed his own solution of the problem. A year later, 
however, he made an extremely interesting but undocumented 
statement on page 628 of his “Chrétiens d’Asie Centrale et 
d’Extréme-Orient.” * It reads as follows: 


Nul édit ne put étre promulgué dans la Chine du Nord sans que Cinqai 
leit accompagné d’une ligne en écriture ouigoure; c’est 1a l’explication d’une 
mention jusqu’ici embarrassante qui concerne un édit d’Ogédai rendu en 1235.4 


3 TP 15 (1914) 623-644 + 644*, 

*The complete text of Petiiot’s remarks on this great protonotarius is as follows 
(ibid., pp. 628-629) : 

“Des l’époque de Gengis-khan, bon nombre de chrétiens, particuliérement des 
Keriait, s’étaient fait un nom dans l’entourage de l’empereur mongol. Le plus connu 
d’entre eux est Cingai, dont les textes d’origine musulmane, par une confusion fré- 
quente, font un Ouigour, mais qui était en réalité un Kerait. Fondateur en Mongolie 
d'une colonie militaire dont histoire se poursuit pendant un siécle et demi, Cinqai 
fut chargé d’accompagner en 1221-1224 le taoiste K’ieou Tch’ou-ki qui, appelé par 
Gengis-khan, se rendit de la Chine orientale dans le bassin de l’Oxus; ce chrétien 
Cingai était auprés de Gengis-khan lorsque l’empereur mongol interrogea le taoiste 
sur les drogues d’immortalité. Aux cotés du Chinois (d’origine khitan) Ye-liu Tch’ou- 
ts’ai, Cinqgai s’assura un réle capital dans l’administration du jeune empire. Nul édit 
ne put étre promulgué dans la Chine du Nord sans que Cingai Veit accompagné d’une 
ligne en écriture ouigoure; c’est 1a l’explication d’une mention jusqu’ici embarrassante 
qui concerne un édit d’Ogidai rendu en 1235. Ministre pendant le régne d’Ogédai et 
de Kiiyiik, Cingai fut connu de Plan Carpin qui le qualifie de “ protonotaire ”, enten- 
dons “ chancelier ”. I] fut mis 4 mort, ainsi que son collégue le chrétien Qadaq (égale- 
ment nommé par Plan Carpin), lors des compétitions qui aboutirent 4 la proclama- 
tion de Mangii. Des descendants de Cingai ont été en charge pendant toute la 
dynastie mongole. Les [629] noms mémes de ses trois fils confirment le christianisme 
attesté pour ce Kerait par les sources musulmanes; ces trois fils s’appelaient en effet 
Yao-sou-mou (Joseph), Po-kou-sseu (Bacchus) et K’ouo-li-ki-sseu (Georges) .” 


~ 99 


For additional remarks on “ Cinqai ” see note 23 below. 
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Thus matters stood, without further discussion, until Arthur 
Watey published The Travels of an Alchemist ° in 1931. On page 
34 of this work, Waury stated with reference to the chancellor of 
Ogedei: 


Ogédiai, the successor of Chingiz, made him chief Secretary of State and 
gave him control over all business conducted (as were the affairs of Turkestan 
and the western countries) in higher writing, and no official documents of 
any kind were considered legal unless, next to the date, they bore a con- 
firmation written in Uighur letters by Chinkai. 


Although Wa ey did not specifically so state, it is obvious that 
the source of his statement published in 1931, like that of PeLiiot 
published in 1914, is a text in the Hei-Ta shih-liieh 5 #e 5 Mt ° 
[Sketch of the Affairs of the Black Ta (i. e., Mongols) |, because 
the Hei-Ta shih-lieh is included in his list of “ Sources ” on pages 
41-42 and is cited by title on page 36. 

A year later, on pages 417-418 of his review * of WALEY’s book, 
Peuuiot reformulated the problem in the following terms: 


P. 34: Un passage du Hei-Ta che-lio de 1237 (éd. de Wang Kouo-wei, 7a) 
spécifie qu’un édit en chinois n’était valable que [418] lorsque Cingai y avait 


5 The full title of this excellent work in The Broadway Travellers series is The 
Travels of an Alchemist. The Journey of the Taoist Ch’ang-Ch’un from China to the 
Hindukush at the Summons of Chingiz Khan Recorded by His Disciple Li Chih-ch‘ang 
(George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, 1931). 

®*In note 3 on page 234 of his Sino-Iranica (Chicago, 1919) [= Field Museum of 
Natural History: Publication 201: Anthropological Series: Vol. XV, No. 3] Berthold 
Laurer wrote: “This important work has not yet attracted the attention of our 
science. I hope to be able to publish a complete translation of it in the future.” It 
is regrettable that Laurer did not give us a translation. The manuscript of my own 
translation was lost in Japan during the last world war, but I have almost completed 
a new translation which includes not only the text proper but the commentary of 
the great master Wana Kuo-wei. (See note 10 below.) 

From the colophon dated 27 April 1237 we learn that this precious account of the 
Mongols is the result of a collaboration of two people who had both participated in 
diplomatic missions from the Southern Sung to the Court of Ogedei. (See notes 8 
and 9 below.) It is without question one of our most important primary sources 
for the early history of the Mongols. 

For bibliographic data on the text cf. provisionally Paul Pexxior, TP 26 (1928) .167- 
169; 28 (1931) 417-418; and 32 (1936) .231-232, n. 4; Henri Serruys, MS 10(1945) .56, 
n. 56. Cf. also the entry on this work (Kokutatsu-jiryaku) in the Téyd rekishi 
daijiten GFE RES AC BEML 3 (Tokyo, 1939) 215b. 


7 TP 28 (1982) 413-428. 
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ajouté, aprés la date, une ligne en caractéres |EJ|E] houei-houei. Houei-houei, 
au XIIIe siécle, peut signifier soit “ouigour”, soit “musulman” (cf. aussi 
M. W., p. 36); vu les origines de Cingai et l’ensemble du Hei-Ta che-lio, on 
est normalement amené 4 le traduire ici par “ ouigour ”, et c’est ce que j'ai 
fait dans T’oung Pao, 1914, 628, comme M. W. le fait ici. Mais en 1913 (JA, 
II, 188-189) , quand je ne connaissais pas encore le texte du Hei-Ta che-lio, 
javais été amené 4 formuler une autre hypothése. Un édit en chinois, de 
1235, a été publié par Chavannes (T7’oung Pao, 1908, 308-309) ; sur la dalle qui 
le reproduit, le texte chinois est suivi de la mention qu’il y avait dans 
loriginal, aprés la date, une ligne en caractéres houei-houei. Chavannes avait 
songé au "phags-pa, qui est exclu. Comme, dans les textes chinois d’époque 
mongole aprés le milieu du XIIIe siécle, l’écriture ouigoure est appelée wei- 
wou ou wei-wou-eul (=uiyur) et que houei-houei est alors réservé aux Musul- 
mans, j’avais songé a l’écriture arabe, et ceci semblait d’autant plus justifié 
que deux édits en chinois gravés au Chantong, dont l’un est de 1307 et l’autre 
sensiblement de méme date, sont chacun suivis d’une ligne en écriture arabe 
et en langue persane, au lieu que nous ne connaissons encore aucun édit 
efiectivement suivi d’une ligne en écriture ouigoure. Devant le texte du 
Hei-Ta che-lio, contemporain de celui de ]’édit de 1235, j’admets que |’écriture 
houei-houei dont il est question 4 propos de celui-ci est l’écriture ouigoure, 
mais il reste 2 déterminer quand et sous quelles influences on a substitué au 
ouigour, dans la chancellerie mongole, une attestation en écriture arabe et en 
persan. Il parait a priori vraisemblable que c’est lorsque des Musulmans, tel 
Ahmed sous Khubilai, ont été des ministres presque tout puissants; on 
aimerait cependant a pouvoir |’affirmer. 


The text in the Hei-Ta shih-liieh to which Petuior made refer- 
ence is a passage in an entry by Hst Ting ##,° which is 
appended to one by P‘inc Ta-ya #K4E.° Inasmuch as there 
exists no published translation of either of these entries, I shall 
present herewith an integral translation of each, together with a 
translation of the valuable comments by the late Wane Kuo-wei 
BAe 2° For this purpose I have used the edition of the Hei-Ta 
shih-liieh published in the Hai-ning Wang Ching-an hsien-shéng 


® For data on the co-author Hsit T‘ing cf. provisionally Paul Petuior, TP 26 (1929). 
167; 31 (1934-1935) 163-164; 32 (1936) .232, n. 4; and 35 (1939-1940) .12. 

*For data on P‘ine Ta-ya cf. provisionally Paul Pettiot, TP 26 (1929) .167; 31 
(1934-1935) .163-164; and 32 (1936) .231, n. 4; Rolf Sremn, TP 35 (1939-1940) .12. 

1° For this great scholar who was born in Hai-ning 4g BE in Ché-chiang WfYL. on 8 
December 1877 and died a tragic death in Peking on 2 June 1997 cf. the “ Nécrologie ” 
by Paul Peturot in TP 26 (1929) .70-72. Cf. also Paul Petuior, “ L’édition collective 
des oeuvres de Wang Kouo-wei,” TP 26 (1929) 113-182. Cf. further Ed. CHavaAnnes, 
TP 12(1911) .7438; 746; P. Petiiot, TP 20(1921) .138; 21 (1922) .91, 329; 22 (1923) .193, 
384; and 23(1924).2, 10, 256; L. Gms, TP 24(1925-1926) .308; H. Masprero, 7P 
29 (1932) .307; J. R. Ware, TP 30 (1933) .107; W. Hartner, TP 31 (1934-1935) .192. 
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i-shu ¥ 8 ERRAARS “ The texts in question read as follows 
(8a10-9a4) : 


As for their affairs 3 ,1* they write them with a wooden stick.'* [The 
writing] is like startled serpents and crooked earthworms; ** it is like the fu- 
chuan F¥3%  (“ charm chuan-characters ”) of the “ celestial books ” FE#F#; 1° 


11T have used this later edition of Wanc’s collected works in preference to the 
Hai-ning Wang Chung-k‘o kung i-shu | | | 34,3823 =% published under the editor- 
ship of Lo Chén-yii #€ feck, and reviewed by Pe.uior in TP 26 (1929) .113-182 (see 
note 10 above)—the character # is misprinted # on page 114 of Pe.uior’s review 
—because I regard it as a product of much more careful editing. 

*° This is the twenty-fourth entry in the Hei-Ta shih-liich, each of which, with 
the exception of the first, is introduced by the word am (cht) “ their.” 

18 See note 38 below. 

+4 A very interesting parallel is found in the entry on Chan-ch‘éng fy hR (Champa) 
in the Hsing-ch‘a shéng-lan EERE by Fer Hsin $43 whose preface is dated 
1436. A translation of the entry may be found on pages 92-95 of the second part 
of W. W. Rockutiu’s “ Notes on the Relations and Trade of China with the Eastern 
Archipelago and the Coast of the Indian Ocean During the Fourteenth Century ” in 
TP 16 (1915) 61-159. On page 95 of the translation we read: 

“They do not use writing brushes or paper, but they cover a thin piece of sheep- 
skin wit [sic] soot and sharpen a small piece of bamboo for a style which they dip 
in lime (-water) to write their characters with; these are like wriggling earth-worms. 
The language is like the chirping of birds,” interpreters have to translate it.” 


® The text reads & a Isic] FREER TS “ The language is nothing but swallows’ and 
tailor-birds’ (chirping) ”. 


Inasmuch as Rockutu’s translation contains a number of inaccuracies, I shall present 
herewith a new translation of the passage. In the Chi-lu hui-pien HOR AB edition 
of the Hsing-ch‘a shéng-lan 61 (ts‘é 12) .6b7-8, the original text reads: Hg eA, 
DA Be RAE eB A EO RS RPE sl Both Z Ko BS ee 
FE Dah Ge. “Their country does not have paper or brushes. Taking a 
sheepskin they pound it thin and smoke it black. They whittle a small [slip of] 
bamboo for a brush. They write by dipping it in white lime. The characters (i.e., 
script) [have] a wriggling (lit., ‘crooked and bent’) appearance like [that of] earth- 
worms. As the language [resembles the twittering of] swallows and tailorbirds, one 
entirely relies upon an interpreter to translate it.” 

15 For examples of the “charm chuan-characters” cf. the Tao-tsang JH HR 3 (ts‘é 
1) .13b, 14a-b, 15a-b; 4(ts“é 1) .12b, 18a-b, 14a; 5 (ts“é 1) .18b, 19a-b-2la-b. 

16 For this term cf. Tz‘i-hai, FES, p. 266d. 
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it is like the wu 3, fan FL, kung “L, and ch‘é FR of the music scores.1’7 The 
Hui-hui (Uiyur) characters [E)|EJ‘¥ 7° are probably brothers (i.e., akin) .*° 


17 These are four of the notes in the musical scale of the Sung period presented in 
a descending sequence of pitch. Although it would appear that P‘énc intentionally 
or unintentionally omitted from this group the note 7X which falls between i and 
JU, it should be observed that precisely the same notes, in precisely the same sequence, 
are found in Liao shih 54 (ts‘é 10).10b5. It might, therefore, be assumed that the 
manner in which P‘EéNncG has referred to the notes of the Sung scale is, in effect, a 
conventional manner of reference. 

Regrettably the article by J. A. van Aatst entitled “Chinese Music,” which was 
published in Shanghai in 1884 by order of the Inspector General of Customs [= 
China. Imperial Maritime Customs. II—Special Series: No. 6], does not help us 
with the Sung scale. I am, therefore, greatly indebted to Mrs. Theodore Pian (née 
CuHao Rulan) for bringing to my attention on 15 June 1951 the very important 
passage in the Méng-hsi pi-t‘an BER RB of Sun Kua (4G and the fact that 
it was published in punctuated form on pages 7 to 8 of the section of the fifth 
chapter entitled “ Kung-ché p‘u” JR ### (pp. 7-11) of the second ts‘é ( PAR) of 
the Chung-kuo yin-yiieh shih FP BQ=F 4S 5h [History of Chinese Music] by Wane 
Kuang-ch‘i Sit (Shanghai, 1934). I am also greatly indebted to Professor 
William Hune for working out with me a provisional translation of this text on a 
subject in which I possess not the slightest competence and to Mrs. Pran and 
Professor Yane Lien-shéng for several helpful suggestions. 

Wang introduces the text by stating (page 7): Fe fat TG FEHB #RLR EA AW 
DAL RU I Be ES. “ Among the old books of our country, as for those which 
speak of the kung-ch‘é p‘u (‘ music scores’), [the book by] Sain Kua of the Northern 
Sung seems to be the earliest.” 

In the Chin-tai pi-shu HRB edition of the Méng-hsi pi-t‘an (ts‘é 179-182) 
the text proper reads (6[ts‘é 179].2b5-3a6) : 

“The twelve li e# (‘tubes’) together with the [four] ch‘ing-kung ae should 
have sixteen shéng 3 (‘notes’). As for the banquet (i.e., entertainment) music of 
the present day, there are only fifteen shéng (‘notes’). It would appear that [the 
highest pitch of] the music of the present day is higher than [that of] the music of 
antiquity by slightly less than two Ji (‘tubes’). That is why there is no exact 
huang-chung a shéng (‘note). They only use the ho &> character [= all holes 
closed up] to correspond to the ta-lii KG [shéng (‘note’) of antiquity]. Still it is a 
bit too high. It should be between the ta-lii and the t‘ai-ts‘ou ACH. The low ssi PPG 
character approximates the ¢‘ai-ts‘ou. [The Z after Aik and before r= must be 
deleted —F.W.C.] The high wy ssi character approximates the chia-chung We SE. 
[For an explanaticn of the latter term cf. ibid. 5 (ts‘é 179) .5a5.] The low i — character 
approximates the ku-hsien 4 YE. The high i character approximates the chung-lii 
rp» 2. The shang _k character approximates the sui-~pin HEF . The kou 2) char- 
acter approximates the lin-chung $$. The ch‘é FR [18a] character approximates 
the i-tsé FS lJ. The [low F ] kung “L. character approximates the nan-lii me. 
The high kung character approximates the wu-i ## St . The liu 7X character approxi- 
mates the ying-chung ESE . The low fan JU character is the ch‘ing fff (= ?octave 
higher) of the huang-chung. The high fan character is the ch‘ing of the ta-liit. The low 
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Ting #€ once investigated it (i.e., the writing). The Ta (Tatar) people 
i A. (i.e., Mongols) originally had no writing 43. However, there are 
three kinds which they now use. 


wu A character is the ch‘ing of the ¢‘ai-ts‘ou. The high ww character is the ch‘ing 
of the chia-chung. Although the method be like this, yet to conclude a shéng (‘note’) 
in [any of] the various melodies, one cannot completely match (lit., ‘return to’) the 
original lii (‘scale’) [to which one is trying to accomodate his instrument]. That 
is why there are categories such as p‘ien-sha NE (‘to conclude sideways’), ts‘é-sha 
fl] | (‘to conclude laterally ’), chi-sha ZF | (‘to conclude exactly’). Although it is 
not the same as the ancient method, [yet] if we calculate it, [we find that] it, too, is 
all reasonable. Those who know the sounds (i.e., music) can all explain it. Here, 
I shall not completely record [the explanation].” 

From this we may tentatively work out the scale of the Sung yen-yiieh “ banquet 
(i.e., entertainment) music” as follows: & » FS, is PY >t »-E, 4] , 
RCP]. TA, PAL BAL, Pa, ee. 

Although we must observe that this scale does not entirely coincide in the order 
of notes with that of most of the later scales, it does, nevertheless, afford us an idea 
of the musical scale of the Sung. All of this is meaningless, however, unless we 
understand that our author, P‘énc, had in mind the so-called su-tzi p‘u Ne a 
“vulgar characters score,” i.e., the score with the musical notes written in special 
cursive forms, which forms do, indeed, resemble and, in some cases, are identical 
with certain letters of the Uighur script. We may then understand why such a 
comparison is extremely reasonable. 

Excellent examples of these notes in the cursive form may be found in the Ssi-pu 
ts‘ung-k‘an edition of the Po-shih tao-jén shih-chi A A3E AdeSE of Curanc K‘uei 
Ze of Po-yang BE. Although neither his birth date nor his death date is known, 
it is known that he memorialized the throne in 1197. Cf. the “ Po-shih tao-jén shih ” 
| | | | SF in the Po-shih tao-jén shih-chi (ts‘é 1).1a3. For the examples cf. Po-shih 
tao-jén shih-chi 2(ts‘é 2) .2b, 7a, 7b, 8a; 3(ts°é 2) .1b, 2a; 4(ts‘é 2).la, 1b, 2a, 2b, 8a, 
8b, 4a, 4b, 5a, 5b, 6a, 6b, 8a, 8b, 9a, 9b, 10a, 10b, 11a. 

Tables of the su-tzi forms may be found in Wang, op. cit., pp. 128-133. These 
notations are also referred to as p‘ang-p‘u a! (“side scores”). Cf., e.g. Hsta 
Ch‘éng-tao BRE “Pai-shih ko-ch‘ii p‘ang-p‘u pien ” 9 ak th 3 HE (“A 
Study of the Musical Notations of Chiang K’uei’s Songs”), YCHP 12(1932) .2559- 
2594. For his tables of the p‘ang-p‘u cf. pp. 2579-2584. Cf. also the sixth chapter on 
“Notation ” on pages 89-96 of John Hazedel Levis’ Foundation of Chinese Musical 
Art (Peiping, 1936), pp. XIII + 233 and especially page 91 for the “Sung notation.” 

*® For a discussion of the term Hui-hui tzi which is encountered in Hsi’s text 
below see the remarks by Petutot cited on page 497 above. I presume that P‘ine 
used the term in the same sense, but I am not absolutely certain. See note 19 
immediately below. 

1° From this statement it would appear that P‘tna regarded the Hui-hui tzii as a 
script distinct from that used by the Mongols. One is, therefore, tempted to think 
that by Hui-hui tzii he meant the “ Arabic script.” On the other hand, as Peturor has 
ably demonstrated, the term Hui-hui tzi in Hsi’s text immediately below means 
“ Uighur script.” It. is difficult to believe that P‘tnc and Hsii were using the same 
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As for that which circulates in the country proper of the Ta (Tatar) 
people, they only use small sticks three or four ts‘un +f long. They incise 
them [at] the four corners. Moreover, if they dispatch ten horses, then they 
incise [8b] ten incisions. In general, they only incise their number. Their 
customs are simple and their minds are concentrated [on them]. That is why 
[their] language does not err. [According to] their law, he who lies dies. 
That is why no one dares to falsify. Although they have no writing, by 
themselves they are able to establish a state. This small stick is [to be 
identified with] the wooden tally 7L32 °° of antiquity [in China]. 

As for that which circulates among the Hui-hui [6)[E)** (i.e., Moham- 
medans) , one uses the Hui-hui (Uiyur) characters.?? Chén-hai Bic 33. 23 is in 
charge of it. As for the Hui-hui characters, there are only twenty-one 
letters §Bf .2* As for the balance, they only apply [it] to the sides to make 
up [the words].?° 

As for that which circulates in the countries which have perished, such 


term in different senses in the same entry. I am, therefore, inclined to believe that 
they did not know that the writing of the Mongols at this time was, indeed, the 
Uighur script and not a kindred script. 

°° For the use of wood for tallies cf. the texts cited in the Shuo-wén chieh-tzi ku-lin 
(ts°é 44) 4567a. 

*t As stated by WALEY, op. cit., p. 36, “ The term Hui-hui generally means Moslem, 
but is also used in the sense of ‘ native of Turkestan.’ ” 

22 See notes 18 and 19 above. 

°8 The biography of Chén-hai is found in Yiian shih 120 (ts‘é 38) .10a7-11a9. A source 
of this biography was the “ Yiian ku yu-ch‘éng-hsiang Ch‘ieh-lieh kung shén-tao pei 
ming” JUMCATARAD TEM ZS pS BR FH [Epitaph on the Spirit-Way Stele of His 
Excellency Ch‘ich-lieh (Kere[yid]), the Late Yu-ch‘éng-hsiang of the Yiian”] (with a 
preface $f) by Hsii Yu-jén #FAR=E, which is found in his Kuei-t‘ang hsiao-kao 
GE DAR in the San-i-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu =eeezs 10 (ts‘é 22) .5a5-8al. 

24The term tzti-mu is used here in an acception which is extremely interesting in 
that it denotes the letters of a foreign script. In this acception the term is attested 
in the Hsi-t‘an tzti-chi 75 $3. (For hsi-t‘an, the Sanskrit siddhalm] “ accom- 
plished, finished,” and hsi-t‘an chang | | 9 , the Sanskrit “ Siddhavastu, the first of 
twelve chapters of a syllabary attributed to Brahma, originating the thirty-six letters 
of the alphabet, later said to be expanded to as many as fifty-two,” cf. William 
Edward Soornitt and Lewis Hopous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms 
[London, 1937], p. 350a). This valuable work in one chiian was compiled in the T‘ang 
period by a monk called Chih-kuang 58 HR. It was published in facsimile in 1916 by 
Lo Chén-yii from a manuscript in Japan. For examples of tzt-~mu designating the 
Sanskrit letters cf. 8a4, 10a7, 16b8. Again, in the Ching-yu Tien-chu tzti-yiian 
RMR Lia, a work, as indicated by the title, compiled in the years 1034-1037 
and published in facsimile in 1916 by Lo Chén-yii from a manuscript copy, there 
are numerous examples of tzti-mu designating the Sanskrit letters. Cf., e.g., 1(és‘é). 
[la]5, 7, and 10. 

2°T suppose that Hsw is referring to such elements of the writing as the point for 
the n, the two points for the y, the two points for the 8, etc. 
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as [those of] the [Northern] Chinese # )\, the Ch‘i-tan #2}, and the 
Ju-chén %& IR ,2° one only uses Chinese characters #45. I-ta Ch'u-ts‘ai 
#% Wl 4E pF 27 is in charge of it. Moreover, before ** the date at the end *° 


°° These three names frequently appear together, although not always in the same 
sequence, in literary and historical texts of the Yiian period. Cf. also YS 32 (ts‘é 27). 
19b2-3. 

71 e., Yeu-ti Ch‘u-ts‘ai HS | | whose biography is found in the Yiian shih 
146 (ts‘é 44).1a4-11al10. A source of this biography was the funerary inscription 
“Yiian ku ling-chung-shu-shéng Yeu-ti kung shén-tao-pei” JUAMCHA pes HS Et 
Th asa eR [“ Spirit-Way Stele of His Excellency Yru-1ij, the late Director of the 
Chung-shu-shéng of the Yiian”] by Sune Tzii-chén RFA and found in the Kuo- 
ch‘ao wén-lei [84 BY 3CRA 57 (ts‘é 17) .9b3-24a8. A biography by [Jean Pierre] Aset- 
Reémusat entitled “ Yeliu-thsou-thsai, Ministre tartare ” is found in Nouveaux mélanges 
asiatiques, ou recueil de morceaux de critique et de mémoires relatifs aux religions, 
aux sciences, aux coutumes, a l'histoire et 4 la géographie des nations orientales 2 (1829). 
64-88. 

In note 1 on page 175 of his article “ L’édition collective des oeuvres de Wang 
Kouo-wei” in TP 26 (1929) 113-182, Paul Petiiot remarked: 

“ Fl] Yi-la est une autre forme du nom de famille Ye-liu; c’est celle qui est 
employée par Ye-liu Tch’ou-ts’ai lui-méme dans I|’édition originale de son Si yeou lou. 
Quant 4 son ming, on l’écrit souvent avec At ts’ai; mais lui-méme écrit bien AH 
ts’ai dans son Si yeou lou, comme on I’a dans la présente suscription.” 

Again, in the words of Paul Petiior on page 48 of his “ Notes sur le “ Turkestan ” 
de M. W. Barthold” in TP 27 (1930) .12-56, I-la is a “doublet bien connu de Ye-liu 
(Ye-liu Tch’ou-ts’ai écrivait lui-méme son nom Yi-la Tch’ou-ts’ai) .” 

In note 2 on pages 47-48 of his article “ Ordosica” in Bulletin No. 9 of the Catholic 
University of Peking (1934).1-96, Antoine Mostarrt made the following valuable 
observation: 

“Jignore dans quelle proportion les noms de clan ont survécu chez les autres 
Mongols de la Mongolie Intérieure. Chez les KharatSin du barayun gosiyun, j’ai 
noté le nom de clan il. [47] Les individus qui appartiennent 4 ce clan écrivent ce 
nom ila et prétendent descendre de Je-liu Tch’ou ts’ai. C’est un fait connu que da 
FE Hill (doublet de Ie-liu HIS 44) était le nom de famille de Ie-liu Tch’ou-ts’ai qui lui- 
méme ¢tait de la famille princiére des K’i-tan. (Voir P. Pelliot, T’oung Pao, 1931, 
p. 118. Cf. aussi le Hei ta cheu leo SPL ae HE , edit. Toung fang hio houei f. 4, 
recto: FE AB HY I la Tch’ou ts’ai). Quant 4 la forme vivante 7d, la chute de a 
final ne doit pas nous surprendre, le dialecte Kharat3in réduisant fortement les voyelles 
des syllabes non accentuées et une voyelle finale breve tombant facilement.” 

In Yiian shih 95(ts‘é 32) .29a2 we find still another orthography of this surname, 
namely I-la Ha By, in a text in which Yeu-tw Ch‘u-ts‘ai is called I-ta chung-shu 
Wu-t‘u Sa-han-li Ha Seb SCRE EB. i.e., Urtu Saqal (“Long Beard”), the 
chung-shu (“Chancellor”) I-ta. For the name Urtu Sagal by which Cinggis Qan 
called Yeu-Lit Ch‘u-ts‘ai, because of his magnificent beard, cf. Yiian shih 146 (ts‘é 
44) .1b6. The relationship between this word (ila) and that which occurs in the 
term ES Fes (i-la ma), i.e., an “ila horse” merits careful study. For examples of 
the latter cf. the Ta Yiian Ma-chéng chi ATC EH (Kuo-hsiieh wén-k‘u fig 
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[of a document], Chén-hai personally writes Hui-hui (Uiyur) script reading: 
“Transmit to such-and-such a person.” ff RiS% W4E A ZB See SS 
faz tt 823 \.. This is probably a special precaution against Ch‘u- 
ts‘ai. That is why one must make an attestation with Hui-hui script. If it 
does not have this, then it does not constitute a document. One probably 
wishes to cause it to pass through [the hands of] Chén-hai. [Thus] it also 
would afford a countercheck.*° 


ac i edition, no. 49), pp. 18, 1. 7, 14, 1. 2, 17, 1. 1, ete. Cf. also the term Bg 3 
SR (i-la chieh-tzi). For examples cf. Yiian shih 101 (ts‘é 34) .2a7 and 2b5. 

The dates of the birth and death of Yeu-tis Ch‘u-ts‘ai were the subject of an article 
by Cx‘in Yiian by ta in the YCHP 8 (1930) .1469-1472 entitled “ Yeh-lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai 
chih shéng tsu nien ” HSER AT ZEEE (“ The Dates of the Birth and Death of 
Yeh-lii-ch‘u-ts‘ai”). His conclusion is that Yeu-tt Ch‘u-ts‘ai was born in 1190 and 
died in 1244, 

°8 The text has Bu (chen) “before,” not 4% (hou) “after.” This is also the 
reading in the text published by Hu Ssi-ching BA ae in the Wén-ying low yii-ti 
ts‘ung-shu, ti-i chi Fe] Be A a Hh SHS PA—4E (tsé 1) .4b5. It is the reading in 
the text published by Wana Kuo-wei in the Méng-ku shih-liao ssii-chung chiao-chu 
Ra SR DGREREYE (ts‘é 3).10a6, in the Hai-ning Wang Chung-k‘o kung i-shu 
edition (ts‘é 30). 7a8, and the Kuo-hsiieh wén-k‘u edition, no. 25, p. 68, 1. 3. 

PELLIOT, as we have seen (see page 496 above), stated that “Un passage du Hei-Ta 
che-lio de 1237 (éd. de Wang Kouo-wei, 7a) spécifie qu’un édit en chinois n’était 
valable que [418] lorsque Cinqai y avait ajouté, aprés la date, une ligne en caractéres 
IE} [E) houei-houei.” In view of the fact that all the texts have BU (ch‘ien), not 
% , the words “ aprés la date” appear, therefore, to be an inadvertance for “avant la 
date.” It is possible that Pettiot was misled by the fact that Wana Kuo-wei, in 
citing this passage in his commentary on 2a12-2b12 in the Hai-ning Wang Chung-k‘o 
kung i-shu edition which Petuior used, did, indeed, erroneously cite it as: RE 
WAH ZAK. (The same error is found in the edition from which I have made the 
present translation and in the others to which I have referred above, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of that published by Hv Ssi-ching.) 

°° The term real} (hou-mien) may mean either the “end” or the “back.” From 
the context it would appear, in this instance, to mean the “end,” if we assume that 
the date was placed immediately after the text on the obverse of the document. 

3°TIn the margin of the Wén-ying-lou edition of the text (4b) there is a note which 
reads: HOF WHEZ HR BIWLAER MAFBRS RM MES 
ZB IPA FY FE. BERAFEVES. “The character ni seems to be an error for shé 
(‘to control’). It would appear that, in copying, one often economized on strokes. 
[Thus] one made the érh (‘ear’) character with a shou (‘hand’) side (i.e., radical). 
[Then] it evolved into this. Perhaps, this is an error for the character k‘uo. [How- 
ever,] it cannot be determined either. [But,] in any case, it must not be the character 
ni.” 

In his “ Chiao-k‘an chi” (1a12-1b1), Hv Ssii-ching remarked: --/\4F A ABRE HE. 
Pe G05 It 2 36. AD a ak FRR OFEW. “(The 
words] hu-hsiang chien-ni in column 18: Ni is [used in] the sense of fang-chih (‘to 
check’). See the Chou I. The marginal (lit., ‘eyebrow’) note states that this is an 
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The schools in the Yen-ching municipality #€}i7i#, in most cases, 
teach the Hui-hui (Uiyur) script as well as [how] to translate the language 
of the Ta (Tatar) people. As soon as one is able to translate the language, 
then he becomes a t‘ung-shih 38} (“translator ”).*! Then, in the suite 
of the Ta (Tatar) people, he goes the rounds #74J and intimidates people 
without restraint 2 /E Reig °? He demands and gets sa-hua #RFE (sauya) .* 
He demands and gets things to eat. 

Although the Ch‘i-tan and the Ju-chén originally had their own script, 
neither uses it [any longer]. 


Chien-yen i-lai ch‘ao-yeh tsa-chi FER WDE BY SPM RB Ft I chi C4, 
19: “Nor do the Ta-tan §##H (Tatar) have writing. Whenever they 
conscript troops and horses, forthwith they twist grass (i.e., straw) into 
knots ** and have men transmit [it]. [These men] are swifter than a comet. 
Sometimes they break [pieces of] wood as tallies. On the surface they 
incise a number of strokes. Each receives his half. When it happens 
that they dispatch an army, they use the coincidence of the wooden tallies 
as evidence.” 

Ch‘ang-ch‘un chén-jén Hsi-yu-chi $2 #§ 5A. \, 0G WEEE: °° “ The Méng[9a}- 
ku 3274 (Mongyol) commonly have no writing. In some cases, they 


error for the character shé or [1b] the character k‘uo. It is wrong.” For the word ni 
in the Chou I cf. Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement 
No. 10, A Concordance to Yi Ching (Peiping, 1935), p. 130a. 

*1 For t‘ung-shih cf. G. ScuteceL, TP 10 (1899) .238; H. Corner, TP 3 (1902) .311; 
B. Laurer, TP 17 (1916) 529; P. Pettior, TP 26 (1928-1929) , 60 and 30 (1933) .306. 

°° Lit., “recklessly makes awe and felicity.” 

88 For this word cf. Paul Petuiot, TP 26 (1928-1929) .1380, and Paul Petuior, “Sao- 
houa, sau’ya, sauyat, saguate,” TP 32 (1936) .230-237. 

**For this valuable work by Li Hsin-ch‘uan 3&,{4 of the Southern Sung cf. 
W. W. Rocka, 7P 15 (1914) .421, note 1, and Kuwasara Jitsuz6 MTB 7 (1937) .78- 
79, note 4. 

The passage which Wanc cites may be found in the edition of the Chien-yen i-lai 
ch‘ao-yeh tsa-chi published in the Shih-yiian ts‘ung-shu Ry ee (ts‘é 68-75), 
Z4E, 19 (ts‘é 75) .10b5-7. 

The name Ta-tan was interpolated by Wane and Be (chiin ma) was changed 
to Fe | (ping ma). 

*5 The system of twisting grass (i.e., straw) into knots is probably comparable 
to that of incising wooden tallies in that the knots on any two given pieces of straw 
would be identical in number and relative spacing so that they could effectively serve 
as tallies. 

86 For a discussion of this extremely important work cf. the introduction to WALEyY’s 
The Travels of an Alchemist. (See note 5 above.) Cf. also Prxuiot’s review of 
Watey’s translation in TP 28 (1932) .413-428. (See note 7 above.) For Pr.uiort’s 
remarks on the edition of the text published in the Hai-ning Wang Chung-k‘o kung 
i-shu cf. “ L’édition collective .. . ,” TP 26 (1929) 113-182 (pp. 172-175). 
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make cor:iracts (lit., ‘knot it’) with words (i.e., oral language) ; in some 
cases, they incise [pieces of] wood as tallies.” 37 

As for [the term] mu chang ARE (“ wooden stick”), Li shih-lang 
= fF AG *8 emended [it] to mu-pan FL#K (“ wooden board”). Suén I-an 
1 Z. Hie °° hsien-shéng said: “[According to] the Chung-t‘ang shih-chi 
Fs “i> 5 fh *° ‘ Hui-hui (Moslem) interpreter [. . .]*t Mai-chu-ting 2 


87 This text may be found in Wanc’s edition of the Ch‘ang-ch‘un chén-jén Hsi-yu-chi, 
_E,, 18b11, in the Hai-ning Wang Ching-an hsien-shéng i-shu (ts‘é 39). First of all, 
it should be observed that the word eo (Méng-ku) is not part of the original 
text which begins with the word ff (su) (“commonly”). 

Arthur Watey’s translation (see note 5 above) (p. 67) of this text reads as 
follows: “They have no writing. Contracts are either verbal or recorded by tokens 
carved out of wood.” In this translation, the words “recorded by tokens carved 
out of wood” do not render the sense of the original which says: “In some cases, 
they incise [pieces of] wood to make tallies.” As a matter of fact, Watery, in this 
instance, might profitably have followed the Archimandrite Palladii who, on page 289 
of his translation entitled Cu 10 3H, HIM onMcaHie NyTeulecTBid Ha 3anagD [“ Si 
yu czi, or Description of the Journey to the West ”] in the Tpyabi umeHoB Poccilickok 
Jlyxosnolt Mucciu Bb Ilexunt [Works of the Members of the Russian Religious 
Mission in Peking] 14 (1866) .259-434, rendered the passage as follows: Hapoab 3ToTb 
He 3Hae€Tb NHCbMCHHOCTH; JOFOBapHBaloTcA TOJbKO Ha CJOBAXb HU 3aKIHUalWTb 
KOHTpaKTbl Hapb3blBaHieMb MBTOKb Ha MepeBb**). [“ This people does not 
know writing; they reach agreement only on (the basis of) words and conclude contracts 
by the notching of marks on wood ***) .”] Note 212, which appears on page 401, reads: 
TlucbMenHoctTb YiirypckumMu 6yKBaMu Obila TOMbKO uTO BBeeHa UnnrucxaHOMd., 
[“ Writing with Uigur letters had just been introduced by Cingishkhan.”] The signifi- 
cance of this note by Palladii has, I think, generally been overlooked. 

°8 T.e., the great scholar L1 Wén-t‘ien 4E a FA (1834 - 6 December 1895). Cf. the 
entry by Hrromu Momose in Arthur W. Hummet’s Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing 
Period (1644-1912) 1 (A-O) (1943) .494a-495b, where, however, there is no reference 
to Li’s notes on the Hei-Ta shih-liieh. 

Although it is true that the Wén-ying-lou edition of the Hei-Ta shih-liieh has 
RAR (mu pan) (4a11), it is by no means certain that this is the result of an 
emendation by Li. On the contrary, we have more reason to believe that this 
is a reading which was already in the manuscript when Li acquired it or a misprint 
in the Wén-ying-lou text. Neither in the marginal notes of Li nor in the textual 
notes of Hu is there any mention of this term. 

8° As stated by Paul Pexuiot, “ L’édition collective ... ,” TP 26(1929) .169, “Un 
certain nombre de notes utilisées par W. sont dues 4 YZ. Chen Yi-ngan, c’est- 
a-dire a YFTHA Chen Ts’eng-tche (1853-1922) .” 

‘© The “ Chung-t‘ang shih-chi” "143435 [“ Mémoires of the Affairs of the Chung- 
t‘ang (i.e., Chung shu-shéng)”] by Wane Hui “EV of the Yiian dynasty is found 
in the Ssii-pu ts‘wng-k‘an reproduction of his collected works entitled Ch‘iu-chien 
hsien-shéng ta-ch‘iian wén-chi FRMIFEARA XE 80-82 (ts‘é 20). 

“Tt is not clear from the citation, as WANG presents it, that the words — oN (“ one 
man”) of the original text have been omitted, and also that, at this point in the 
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jij J .*2 As for the records which he translates, he pounds and works 
square and thick foot-paper ** into leaves. With a wooden brush (i.e., 
stylus) he digs and writes P‘u-su-man #3 #§# “+ (Musulman) letters.’ ” 4° 
This being so, then the Hui-hui (Uighur) characters are written on 


original text, we do not have a complete statement but merely an entry in which 
the words: 

“ Hui-hui (Moslem) interpreter—one man: 

“ Mai-chu-ting: .. .” 
serve as topics. 

*2 This transcription seems to represent the Persian (< Arabic) name Majd al-Din 
“Glory of the Faith.” Garcin pe Tassy translated it “la Gloire de la religion” on 
page 50 of his Mémoire sur les noms propres et les titres musulmans (Paris, 1878). For 
majd cf. F. Srerncass, A Comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary (London, Third 
Impression 1947), p. 1176a: “A “3% majd (v.n.), Satiating (camels with green 
pasture); overcoming, excelling; glory, grandeur, greatness, splendour, the honour 
derived from ancestors; name of the mother of a tribe; .. .” For din cf. Sremnaass, 


op. cit., p. 554a: “A ¢pS... din, Faith, religion; the Muhammadan faith; .. .” If 


this identification is correct, the Chinese transcription Mai-chu-ting would appear to 
be based on a form in which a metathesis of j and d gave *Madj al-Din > *Mddjudin 
> Mai-chu-ting. 

48 The text as it stands (AFER AM) is unintelligible, since it is hardly conceivable 
that a man would write on paper a foot thick. If, however, we read FRR 
“thick paper a square foot [in size],” the sense is excellent. We must observe, how- 
ever, that in the Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an reproduction of the original Yiian edition of the 
Ch‘iu-chien hsien-shéng ta-ch‘iian wén-chi the text reads exactly as we find it cited here. 

‘* This is a common transcription of Musulman in texts of the Yiian period. In 
the Ch‘ang-ch‘un chén-jén Hsi-yu-chi, _k,, 30a4, we find SiR Ts (P‘u-su-man). Cf. 
also Wana’s commentary (ibid. 30a5-8). 

In a memorandum written by Wana Hui when he was in the yii-shih-t‘ai (“cen- 
sorate”) and entitled “ Wei tsai tu Hui-hui-hu pu na ch‘ai-shui shih chuang ” SAE 
AB IE) [FE] RARER SE [“ Memorandum Concerning Exemption from the Ch‘ai- 
shui for Hui-hui Households at the Capital ”] 88 (ts°é 22) .5b2-6a3 (5b8) there is a 
quotation from an imperial edict wherein we find the transcription yea ed 
(Mu-su-érh-man). For other examples of p-~m- in the transcription of Musulman 
ef. Wane Kuo-wei, loc. cit. For an example of Mu-su-man ARRAS Che WY, WE 
Rocka, TP 15 (1914) .434. 

‘© The complete text of this passage in the “ Chung-t‘ang shih-chi” reads as follows 
(80.5b6-9) : 

“ Hui-hui (Moslem) interpreter—one man: 

“Mai-chu-ting: As for the records which he translates, he pounds and works 
square and thick foot-paper into leaves. With a wooden brush (i.e., stylus) he digs 
and writes P‘u-su-man we TR ARF (Musulman) letters. If it is necessary to write a 
multitude of things, at the four corners he uses thread to pierce and tie the leaves 
[together]. When he reads, then he removes [the thread] and takes them down. He 


is not a p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih 2B ETP Ht.” 
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paper with a wooden brush (i.e., stylus) .** [Hence,] to write [the 
character] #{ (chang) is right. 


From the interesting text by Hst T‘ing we gather that the 
words written by Chén-hai were in the nature of an attestation 
without which a document was invalid. Whether the Mongolian 
equivalent of the words fF 832A (fu-yii mou-jén) (“ Transmit 
to such-and-such a person”) constituted the entire text in the 
hand of Chén-hai is, at the present time, impossible to say. It is 
possible, however, to offer in evidence of what I call “a chancel- 
lery practice of the Mongols in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries ” three hitherto unpublished Mongolian texts which, 
although from another part of the Mongolian world, confirm the 
statement of our Chinese source. 

The publication by Professor Erich Harniscu of his study 
entitled “ Zu den Briefen der mongolischen I]-khane Argun und 
Oljeitii an den Kénig Philipp den Schénen von Frankreich (1289 
u. 1305) ” ** is the most recent of a long series of studies devoted 
to these precious letters, starting with the mémoire of Jean Pierre 
AxseL-RremusatT entitled “ Relations diplomatiques des Princes 
chrétiens avec les Rois de Perse de la race de Tchinggis, depuis 
Houlagou, jusqu’au régne d’Abousaid.” ** Although the study by 
Professor HAENISCH does, in several respects, advance our under- 
standing of these letters, particularly because of his commendable 
use of the Secret History of the Mongols,*® it also leaves certain 
problems unsolved and, in a few instances, presents us with inter- 
pretations which are not acceptable. 

Aside from these considerations, however, I wish to devote this 
article to another matter. In his study Professor Harniscu has 


4° This was probably a sort of calamus. 

*7 Oriens 2 (1949) .216-235. 

“8 Cf. p. 441 of my article entitled “The Expression dur-a qoéaruléaju in the Letter 
of Oljeitii to Philippe le Bel” in HJAS 11 (1948) 441-455. 

*° For a discussion of one of HaEniscu’s important discoveries resulting from his use 
of the Secret History, cf. note 40 on pp. 324-326 of Antoine Mostarrt’s article “Sur 
quelques passages de |’Histoire secréte des Mongols” in HJAS 13 (1950) .285-361. For 
an instance in which Haentscu neglected to use the Secret History cf. note 123 on 
page 378 of Antoine Mostarrt’s article “Sur quelques passages de |’Histoire secréte 
des Mongols (Suite)” in this issue of the HJAS, (pp. 329-403). 
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presented reproductions of the obverse of the letters, that of 
Aryun (1289) constituting “ Tafel I” between pages 220-221 and 
that of Oljeitii (1305) constituting “ Tafel IIa ” and “ Tafel IIb ” 
between pages 230-231. 

While in Paris on the occasion of the XXI° Congrés International 
des Orientalistes, in July of 1948, I was accorded the privilege of 
examining the original letters at the Archives Nationales. It was, 
then, with great surprise that I discovered that on the reverse of 
the letter of Oljeitii there were, in addition to the Italian text 
which AseLt-REmusat had published, a line in Persian and two 
lines in Mongolian which no one had ever published and, indeed, 
to which no one had ever made reference. These lines, therefore, 
are reproduced for the first time in Plate I of this article. 

My transcription and translation of the lines are as follows: 


[Persian] 
ey ole 
S(u)ltan (-i-) F(a)r(a)nj °° 
King of France. 


[Mongolian] 

Taém-a bicibe 
iijig inu Qutluy S-a Cuban Sewiné 

Tacm-a has written [this]. 
Its iijig. Qutluy S-a, Cuban, [and] Sewiné. 


This very important Mongolian text not only confirms the 
accuracy of what Hsit T‘ing reported, but it contains the names 
of three people of historical prominence. At the same time, the 
text raises new problems for which satisfactory solutions are not 
immediately apparent. Let us subject it to a detailed analysis. 

In the first line, the name which I read Taém-a may also be 
read Dacm-a or Teém-e/Deém-e or Tajm-a/Dajm-a or Tejm- 
e/Dejm-e. IT have not succeeded in establishing an identification. 
It is obviously the name of the scribe who wrote the text of the 


°°T wish to express my gratitude to M. Ali Bey Toprcursacuy who very graciously 
accompanied me on my second visit to the Archives Nationales and deciphered for 


me this line of Persian. 
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bicig. The word biéibe is, of course, the praeteritum perfecti in 
-be of the verb bici- “ to write.” 

The second line consists of two elements: iijig inu and Qutlwy 
S-a Cuban Sewiné. The words iijig inu must be taken as con- 
stituting an absolute construction which has no grammatical con- 
nection either with what precedes or what follows. It appears to 
be an abbreviated chancellery formula of which the unexpressed 
words could be supplied mentally. To the best of my knowledge, 
the word iijig is not registered in our dictionaries. I have not the 
slightest doubt, however, that it is the early Mongolian form of 
the word which is registered in Joseph Etienne KowALewskt’s 
Dictionnaire mongol-russe-francais 1 (1844) .549b with the two 
orthographies iijiig and iisiig and with the definition “ lettre, 
caractére de l’alphabet, type; *plume de roseau.” 

In the orthography iisiig the word is, indeed, attested as early 
as 1362 in lines 2 and 10 of the Mongolian text of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1362, where, in the first instance, the 
term manglai-yin iisiig means “ the [seal] characters (lit., “ letters ’) 
of the cap (lit., ‘forehead’)” and, in the second, the term 
manglai-yin yeke tistig means “the large (i.e., seal) characters 
(lit., ‘ letters’) of the cap.” In both cases, the terms refer to the 
chuan 2 (“seal”) characters of the cap of the Chinese text of 
the inscription. 

Thus we have attested in Mongolian three forms of the same 
word: iijig~iijiig~iisiig. As a matter of fact, the word iijig is 
Turkish, not Mongolian, in origin. On page 348b of the “ Glossar ” 
in A. von Gapatn’s Alttiirkische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1941) we 
find the following entry: “ uzik, uzik, uzak, uzak, < chin. F tsi < 
archaisch *dz’iag (B. KaRuGREN, Shi King Researches, Bull. Mus. 
Far-Eastern Antiq., Stockholm 1932 S. 160 unter Zeichen 11) 
Buchstabe, Silbe || harf, hece.” Cf. also the entries: “wzak s. 
uzik” (p. 348a) and “ uzik s. uzik” (p. 348b) . 

On page 238 of C. BrocKELMANN’s Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz 
nach Mahmid al-Kasyaris Divan Luyat at-Turk (Budapest- 
Leipzig, 1928) we find the entries: “ dziik (R.1I, 1895) Buchstabe 
I, 68/9 ” and “ iiziiklamak buchstabieren I, 68, 16.” 

On page 383a-b of N. N. Poprn’s Mouroapcknii cnoBapb Myxaz- 
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aumat at-Anza6 (Yactb I-II) [The Mongolian Dictionary Mukad- 
dimat al-Adab (Part I-II) ] we find: “ <izik S 9391—4. qalam os 
mepo (KawaM) 184 623 || .. .”** In this instance, dzik, strictly 
speaking, is a Turkish, not a Mongolian, form of the word. 

From these references, both Mongolian and Turkish, it is clear 
that the word iijig (~iijiig~iisiig) was used to designate first a 
“letter (of the Uighur script)” and then a “character (of the 
Chinese script).” If the etymology of the word found in A. 
von Gasain’s “ Glossar” is correct, in Turkish it designated a 
“ character (of the Chinese script) ” before it designated a “ letter 
(of the Uighur script) .” It is, however, difficult to admit that 
either of these meanings is applicable in the present text. At first 
glance, the problem appears somewhat complicated by the fact 
that on the right-hand side of the word iijig there is a tamya™ 
or “ seal ” of which the first word (upside-down) is probably the 
last. I read it biéig “ writing.” ** Furthermore, on the right-hand 
side of the word “jig in the second text which is cited below 
(see page 516) there is a tamya which, in effect, is a Chinese 
character. That the word iijig does not refer to the tamya, how- 


ever, is clear from the fact that there is no trace of a tamya beside 
the word iijig in the text on the reverse of the edict of Busayid 
(Abi Sa‘id) Bayatur Qan of 1320, which is cited on page 523 


51 Cf, also the entries iziigi hekin (ibid. a), iziiklebe harfi. (ibid. b), and iziktii 
(ibid. b). 

52 For the term tamya cf., e.g., the entry “7. niSan, tamya” on pages 323-324 of 
F. W. K. Miuer’s “ Uigurische Glossen” on pages 310-324 of the Festchrift fiir 
Friedrich Hirth zu seinem 75. Geburtstag 16. April 1920 (Berlin, 1920). Cf. also the 
valuable remarks by Paul. PeLLiot on pages 35-38 of his “ Notes sur le “ Turkestan ” 
de M. W. Barthold” in TP 27 (1930) .12-56. 

In note 5 on page 359 of his “Inscriptions et piéces de chancellerie chinoises de 
l’époque mongole” (see note 64 below) CHavannes remarked with reference to 
document “ N° XXXVII”: 

“ Au-dessous de la date, on voit un signe bizarre qui tient lieu de signature Ff, ef. 
les n°®> XXXVII, XXXIX. Ces signes sont assez analogues, semble-t-il, 4 la tamga 
qui figure sur les inscriptions turques de l’Orkhon.” 

Although I do not propose to discuss the tamya in connection with the subject of 
this paper, I think that it might profitably constitute the subject of an independent 
study, because there is an abundance of source material and there are several 
excellent specimens of tam’ya on Mongolian documents of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 


53 See Plate I. 
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below. This same conclusion was reached independently by the 
Reverend Antoine Mostarrt whose remarks are cited below, on 
this and the following page. 

It is also tempting to think that the word iijig may have meant 
“ signature,” a very natural semantic derivative (particularly in 
Chinese) of the meaning of “letter ” or “ character.” However, 
this meaning is practically excluded for the following reason: 
the word iijig is followed by the pronoun inu, the genitivus of 
*7, the archaic pronoun of the third person singular. Since we 
recognize three distinct names in the second part of the line, it is 
obvious that inw is not used with reference to these names. If 
such a reference were intended, the text would have anu, the 
genitivus of *a, the archaic pronoun of the third person plural. 
The word inu, as remarked by the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt 
in the passage of his letter which I have cited below, unquestion- 
ably refers to the document itself. Hence iijig inw means “ Its 
tijig.” 

In considering the function of the word iijig, we must not 
forget the words of Hst T‘ing: “That is why one must make an 
attestation with Hui-hui script.” In his text the word which 
I render “ attestation ” is 5% (yen). It might also be rendered 
“ verification ” or “ certification.” Since the names which follow 
the word iijig are placed on the document by way of “ attesta- 
tion,” “ verification,” or “ certification,” it might be assumed that 
the word iijig, in this usage, has the meaning of “ attestation,” 
“ verification,” or “ certification.” 

In a letter to me dated 12 October 1951 the Reverend Antoine 
Mostraert wrote as follows: 


A propos de iijig inu. Ce texte au revers de l’édit de Busayid bayatur qan 
est extrémement intéressant. Puisque le revers de ce document porte les mots 
tijig inu bien qu’on n’y voie aucune empreinte de cachet, j’incline & croire que, 
dans ces divers documents ow nous lisons cette formule, le pronom inu ne se 
rapporte pas & une personne mais @ la piéce elle-méme et que le mot iijig 
ne désigne pas le tamya mais I’inscription. Je pense qu’on pourrait traduire 
iijig inu par “sa marque de légalisation ” parce qu’il semble que |’apposition 
du nom de certains dignitaires (accompagnée ou non de celle d’un tamya) 
était précisément ce qui rendait la piéce valable. 

Jusqu’ici nous ne possédons que trois documents portant une inscription sur 
le revers. Une fois qu’on en aura découvert un plus grand nombre—et tout 
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donne 4 croire qu’on en découvrira en Perse ou en Turquie—nous serons plus 
stirs de la maniére dont il faut comprendre la formule iijig inu. 


Such an interpretation of the words tijig inu is extremely con- 
vincing. However, in a letter to me dated 15 October 1951 the 
Reverend Antoine Mostarrt proposed a new solution in the 
following terms: 


Dans ma derniére lettre j’ai parlé aussi de la formule iijig. J’avais d’abord 
pensé, comme vous, 4 “signature”, puis j’ai traduit par “sa marque de 
légalisation ”, parce que de fait c’était cette inscription qui donnait force 
légale & la piéce. Mais, 4 présent, je vois qu’il faut traduire iijig par “con- 
treseing””. Le iijig est vraiment l’équivalent. du contreseing en usage au 
moyen Age dans les chancelleries européennes. Ce qui tient lieu de signature 
de l’ilkhan c’est le grand sceau apposé & la piéce, mais ce qui authentique et 
rend valables le sceau et la piéce c’est le iijig. Les dignitaires dont nous 
lisons les noms sur le revers de ces documents ont contresigné la piéce; on 
peut donc dire que cette inscription ou plutdt souscription: les noms des 
dignitaires—avec ou sans le sceau que nous voyons sur deux des trois docu- 
ments—constitue le contreseing. Il y a toutefois une différence entre ces 
contreseings de Perse et ceux des chancelleries européennes, en ce sens qu’en 
Europe, je le suppose du moins, on contresignait personnellement, tandis que 
dans la chancellerie des ilkhan on se contentait de faire écrire les noms par 
un scribe . 


The meaning of “countersign” which is proposed by the 
Reverend Antoine Mostarrt seems to be satisfactory in every 


way. 

Reference has already been made to the pronoun inu (see 
page 511 above) and, as we have seen, the Reverend Antoine 
Mosraert has stated that “le pronom inw ne se rapporte pas a 
une personne mais 4 la piece elle-méme.” 

As I have already stated above, the names Qutluy S-a, Cuban, 
and Sewiné are those of three people of historical prominence.™* 
On page 535 of Sir Henry H. Howortn’s History of the Mongols 
From the 9th to the 19th Century, Part III, the Mongols of 
Persia (London, 1888) , we read with reference to the coronation 
of Oljeitii: 

The princes Kutlugh Shah, Choban, Pulad, Sevinj, and Isen Kutlugh stood 


on the right of the throne, with their girdles bound round them, while the 
princesses stood on the left, and in front were the amirs.°° 


54See notes 56, 58, and 59 below. 
5° This was extracted from HAmMMeEr-PurGSsTALL, Geschichte der Ilchane das ist der 
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These names are easily identifiable as Qutluy S-a, Cuban, Bolad, 
Sewiné, and Esen Qutluy. 

Qutluy S-a** is a hybrid name consisting of two elements: the 
Turkish gutluy, which BrocKELMANN, op. cit., p. 167, defines as 
“ gliicklich,” and the Persian Sah, which F. Sterncass, A Com- 
prehensive Persian-English Dictionary (London, Third Impres- 
sion 1947), p. 726a, registers as “o% shah, A king, sovereign, 
emperor, monarch, prince; the king at chess; a check to the king 
(in chess) ; a bridegroom; a son-in-law; a title assumed by fakirs; 
... In note 31 on page 95 of the Histoire des campagnes de 
Gengis Khan (Leiden, 1951) by Paul Petuior and Louis Hampis 
we read: “Rien n’établit que le Tusi-Bahlawan surnommé 
Qutluy-Sah qui était a la téte de la cavalerie essentiellement 
Bayawut du souverain du Khwarezm était lui-méme un Bayawut. 
Son surnom turco-persan de Qutluy-Sah, “Prince Fortuné”, a 
été porté pas [sic] de nombreux Turcs.” Thus we see that the 
name of Qutluy S-a was not an uncommon one.” It is also 
attested in the Chinese sources as Hu-tu-lu Sha B#h RW 
(Qudluly] [= Qutlwy] Sa). Cf., e.g., the funerary inscription in 
memory of Ma-ha-ma Sha #54457 (Maqmal[d] Sa) by Ou-yane 
Hsiian FKBX in his Kuei-chai wén-chi EFFX4IE 9 (ts‘é 2) .49b3- 
53a3 (49b8 and 50a1). 


Mongolen in Persien 2 (Darmstadt, 1843) .180-181, where the original text reads as 
follows: “ Kotloghschah Nujan wurde des ersten Amtes [181] des Heeres und des 
Hofes, nimlich als Beglerbeg, d.i. Fiirst der Fiirsten, wiirdig erachtet, und seine Ferti- 
gung in rother Tinte allen Befehlen beigesetzt; die Nujane Dschoban, Pulad, Husein, 
Sewindsch und Inskotlogh waren demselben als Diener untergeben; . . .” 

56 This valiant man, who served under Iasan and Oljeitii, died a warrior’s death 
in Gilan in 1306. The highlights of his active career may be gleaned from Tome 
quatriéme of the Baron C. d’Ousson’s Histoire des Mongols, depuis Tchinguiz-Khan 
jusqu’a Timour Bey ou Tamerlan, where references are found on pages 94, 95, 124-125, 
139, 150, 158, 169, 177-178, 187-188, 189, 190, 192, 197, 198, 229, 236, 258, 259, 327, 
328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 334, 338, 479, 482, 490, 491-492, 494, 496, and 497-498. On 
page 482 it is stated: “Aprés avoir fait revétir de robes d’honneur les officiers, il 
[i.e., Culdjaitou—F.W.C.] confia le département de la guerre aux généraux Cout- 
loucschah et Tchoban nouyan, qui furent les chefs de l’Olous mongol, ...’ Cf. 
also the “ Register” of “ Personen” on page 518a of Bertold Sputer’s Die Mongolen 
in Iran (Leipzig, 1939). 

57 For still other examples of this name cf. Louis Hamais, Le chapitre cvit du Yiian 
che (Leiden, 1945), p. 1738b (“Index des noms propres ”). 
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The name Cuban * is the Turkish (? < Persian) éupan, which 
BROCKELMANN, op. cit., p. 59, registers as “ Gupan (s. V. Thomsen, 
Det Kgl. Danske Vid. Selsk. phil. hist. Med. I, 1, 15 ff) Gehilfe 
des Dorfvorstehers I, 337, 6.” SrernGass, op. cit., p. 402a, registers 
the word as “ O4s> chopan, A shepherd.” 

On page 882a of The Encyclopaedia of Islam, Volume I (A-D) 
(1913) , the entry on Capan by W. Barto xp reads as follows: 


CUPAN, Copan (Caghatai) or Copan (Othmanli and Krim-tatar), a 
Perso-Turki word for “herdsman”; it is applied particularly to shepherds 
and cowherds in opposition to horseherds (Pers. kalabén). The Cipan is 
considered the type of the lowest class of the people in a contemptuous 
sense, when the rude and uncultured people are contrasted with the classes 
chosen to rule (cf. the sayings ascribed to Cingiz-Khan i in Rashid al-Din, ed. 
Berezin, Trudi vost. otd. arkh obshé., xv. 179) , as well as in epic ic tales in which 
the representative of the inherent : strength of the people appears as the faith- 
ful ally and rescuer of his selfish and ungrateful master (e.g. in the Kitab-i 
Dada Korkud, Zap. vost. etc. xii. 038 et seq.). The word “ Cipan” is also 
found as the name even of persons of the highest rank (cf. for example, Emir 
Ciipan, regent of Persia under Abi Sa‘id 1316-1327 A.D. and founder of a 
dynasty) . 


The name Sewiné* is the Turkish Sdwiné. A. von GaABAIN, 
op. cit., p. 333b has “ sdéwiné, s (a) winé Freude, Dank || seving, 
tesekkiir.” BrocKELMANN, op. cit., p. 177, also has “ sdéviné 
Freude.” 

This name is also well attested in Chinese sources. In note 44 
on page 182 of his fascinating article, “ Mots de civilisation de 
Haute Asie en transcription chinoise,” in Acta Orientalia Aca- 
demiae Scientiarum Hungaricae (Budapest, 1950) .141-185 (with 
a Russian résumé on pp. 185-188), Louis Ligeti cites the name 


58 For references to Cuban, who served under Iasan, Oljeitii, and Busayid and met 
death by strangulation in the time of Busayid, cf. d’Ousson, op. cit., pp. 134, 137, 
158, 201, 230, 327, 330, 331, 334, 338, 482, 489, 490, 530, 576, 578, 582, 608, 609-614, 
616, 623, 632-642, 649, 650, 658-659, 667-678, 680-682, 685-688, 693, 716, 727, 728, 
and 734. 

Cf. also Sputer, op. cit., “ Register” of “ Personen,” p. 507a. 

5° For references to Sewint, a loyal retainer of Oljeitii, who reared the young 
Busayid and, with Cuban, placed him on the throne in April of 1817 and who died 
near Baghdad in January of the following year, cf. d’Ousson, op. cit., 480, 494, 565, 
566, 600-605, and 609. 

Cf. also Sputer, op. cit., “ Register ” of “ Personen,” p. 520b. 
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Hsiao-yiin-shih *BR from the Viian shih, “ ch. 34, f. 5a,” “ qui 
supposerait un nom également ture *Sdviné” and Hsiao-yiin 
shih Hai-ya 27 4$8¥E (here the character YE must be read ya, 
not yai) from “ch. 143” of the Yiian shih and reconstructs 
“ *Sdviné qaya?.” The reconstruction is absolutely certain and 
the question mark is not necessary. 

The first example is found in Yiian shih 34 (ts‘é 11) .5a7 in a 
passage reading: @ PmMbBAURMEH. “(The Emperor] 
ordered the chung-shang-ch‘ing Hsiao-yiin-shih (Sewiné) to lead 
a punitive expedition against Yiin-nan.” The second is the name 
of the well-known Sewiné Qaya, whose biography is found in Yiian 
shih 143 (ts‘é 43) .12b2-14a7. This Sewiné Qaya was the subject 
of an interesting article by Yanc Tsung-han #7 (himself of 
Mongolian antecedents) entitled “ Hsiao-yiin-shih Khaya +24 
#9YE (1286-1324) ” and published in Monumenta Serica 9 (1944) . 
92-100. As stated by Professor Yane at the very outset of his 
article, “ The available primary source for the life of Hsiao-yiin- 
shih khaya 33 H%#VE is the biography written of him by his 
personal friend Ou-yang Hsiian K&* .” In a future publication, 
I shall have occasion to examine in more detail the sources for 
the life of Sewiné Qaya. 

I should like to conclude my remarks on this text with the 
citation of a pertinent passage from Howorrn, who, describing 
the three days of feasting following the coronation of Oljeitii, 
states (ibid., pp. 535-536) : 

Kutlugh Shah was appointed commander-in-chief of the army and given 
the first position at Court as Beglerbeg, [536] and his tamgha or mark in red 


was attached to all orders. The noyans Choban, Pulad, Husein, Sevinj, and 
Inskutluk were put under him.** 


On 17 July 1948, on the occasion of a visit to Rome and the 
Citta del Vaticano, through the gracious courtesy of His Eminence 
Eugéne the Cardinal Tisserant and His Highness Monsignor 
Angelo Mercatt, Prefetto della Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, I 
was accorded the privilege of seeing in the Archivio Segreto the 


°°T refer to my forthcoming study on the Mongolian translation of the Hsiao ching 
done during the Yiian dynasty. 
*! This was extracted from d’Ousson, op. cit., pp. 481-483. 
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precious documents from the Mongolian rulers of Iran to the 
Papacy.” 

Again I was surprised to find on the reverse of the letter of 
Tasan of 1302, earlier by three years than that of Oljeitii, a line 
in the Uighur script, but in the Mongolian language, which I 
transcribe and translate as follows: 


iijig inu Urediin kesigiin ekin édiir Qutluy S-a Erisidkiile. Irama- 
dan. 

Its iijig. First day of the kesig of Ured. Qutluy Sa, Erisidkiile, 
[and] Iramadan.” 


Here again we have a text which confirms the accuracy of 
what Hst T‘ing reported. It is reproduced for the first time in 
Plate II of this article. Let us subject it to a detailed analysis. 

Unlike the text on the reverse of the letter of Oljeitii, this one 
does not have a line similar to that of Taém-a biéibe. Further- 
more, the single line which constitutes the text in question con- 
sists of three, not two, elements. 

With the first of these, zijig inu, we are already familiar. Here 
again, I take it to mean “Its countersign.” It, too, is placed 
beside a tamya which, as I am informed by my friend and 
colleague Professor Yanc Lien-sheng #@#iM, is the Chinese Se 
(pao) , an abbreviated form of ¥€ (pao) “ seal.” 

As for the second element, Urediin kesigiin ekin édiir (“ The 
first day of the kesig of Ured”), it is one which we have not 
encountered in the previous text. As a matter of fact, it is 
extremely important, for, to the best of my knowledge, it is the 
only attested example in the Mongolian language of a formula 
which is found many times in Chinese sources of the Yiian period. 

In “N° XI” of Ed. Cuavannes’ “ Inscriptions et piéces de 
chancellerie chinoises de l’époque mongole ” ** we read (page 429) : 


°° These documents, as Paul Pe.uior indicated, e. g., on page [3] of “ Les Mongols et 
la Papauté,” Extrait de la Revue de lV’Orient chrétien 3° Série, T. IIT (XXIII) N° 1 
et 2 (1922-23), pp. 3-30, are the letter of Aryun of 1290, the safe-conduct of Aryun 
of 1291, and the letter of Tasan of 1302. They will be published in a forthcoming issue 
of the HJAS by the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt and myself. 

°° A reproduction of lines 5(Tiimen yurban-iyar) to 14(-diir biéibei) of this precious 
letter may be found on page 439 of Harold Lams’s The Crusades: The Flame of 
Islam (New York, 1931). 

°* TP 5 (1904) 357-447 
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Ensuite d’un édit de l’empereur, le hing-siuan-tcheng-yuan a regu du 
sinan[sic]-tcheng-yuan *) une dépéche ainsi congue: 

La deuxiéme année yuan-t‘ong (1334), le vingt-sixiéme jour du premier 
mois, le deuxiéme jour du k‘ie-sie (kechik) de Tou-lien t‘te~mou-eul (timour) 


Pa ak 


This is a translation of the following passage: Bit BG RTH 
Khe HERR GEA TCR —AFIE A +A B oR REOAAR EERE SB — A 
Note 2 refers the reader to note 5 on pages 428-429 for an explana- 
tion of the term hsiian-chéng-yiian, “ siuan-tcheng-yuan” in 
CHAVANNEs’ transcription and misprinted “ sinan-tcheng-yuan ” 


on page 429. 
At the beginning of note 3 on pages 429-432, CHAVANNEs stated 


(p. 429) : 
45 ih A GE tERE A — H. Cette indication dans la date est digne de 


remarque. On en retrouve la présence ailleurs; ainsi, dans la piéce N° XV: 
TiK=4ET A+ AM Bate AXA. <La troisieme année yuan-t‘ong 
(1335), le septieme jour du cinquiéme mois, le deuxiéme jour du k‘ie-sie 
(kechik) d’A-tch‘a-tch‘e>. En voici un autre exemple ot cependant |’indica- 
tion du jour du kechik ne suit pas immédiatement l’indication du jour du mois: 
REATHTA+—- HERMES FEAGBERD . AER A 
A eee HE. (Trip., éd. Jap., vol. XXXII, fase. 11, p. 51 r°) <La 
premiére année tche-ta (1308), le onziéme jour du dixiéme mois, ils (des 
religieux) arrivérent au palais Long-fou. L’empereur actuel, qui était 4 cette 
époque héritier présomptif, le premier jour du k‘te-sie (kechik) de Yue-hai, 
recut en personne (l’ouvrage intitulé) Lien tsong pao kien>... . 


In the same note (pp. 430-432) CHAVANNEs presented an in- 
tegral translation of the notice in Yiian shih 99 (ts‘é 33) .1b8-3b2 
on the “Ssii ch‘ieh-hsieh ” PSE [“ Four Keseg”].°° In this 
notice we read: E4914 3 iA 1A tit. Lin if = H ifi— [2a] B. 


°° Cf. plate “N° XI.” 

°° The Chinese transcription ch‘ieh-hsieh is based on a Mongolian kese[g], a variant 
form of the word written kesig (> ke3ig) in our text. As stated by Paul Petuior on 
pages 27-28 of his “ Notes sur le “Turkestan” de M. W. Barthold” (see note 52 
above), “La description de la “ garde” de Gengis-khan et de ses successeurs méritera 
un travail spécial; en attendant, on peut [28] joindre aux informations de M. B. la 
longue note de Chavannes dans T’oung Pao, 1904, 429-432, et aussi Yule-Cordier, 
Marco Polo*, I, 379-381, Notes and Addenda, 69.” The valuable remarks by Pe.uior 
himself (op. cit., pp. 27-31) must be added to these references which he furnished. 
We must not forget, however, the important study by Yanart Wataru iA A 
“Genché keshikuké ” FURNES [“ Study of the Ch‘ieh-hsieh of the Yiian 
Dynasty ”] which may be found in his Mékoshi kenkyi a Ras [Studies in 
Mongolian History| (Tdky6, 1937), pp. 211-262. 
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CHAVANNEs rendered these words (p. 430) : 


K‘ie-sie signifie les gardes qui sont de service 4 tour de rdéle. D’une 
maniére générale, ces gardes alternent une fois tous les trois jours.®* 


At the end of his translation Cuavannes remarked (p. 432) : 


Dans les expressions que nous avons citées au début de cette note: kechik 
de Tou-lien t‘ie-mou-eul, kechik d’A-tch‘a-tch‘e, kechik de Yue-hai, il est 
vraisemblable que Tou-lien, T‘ie-mou-eul, A-tch‘a-tch‘e et Yue-hai sont les 
noms des chefs respectifs des kechik mentionnés. 


It is not only likely, as CHAVANNEs suggests, but a fact that 
the proper names are “les noms des chefs respectifs des kechik 
mentionnés.” In the case of the name Tu-lien T“ieh-mu-érh, 
CHAVANNEs reconstructed only the second part. His reconstruc- 
tion “ timour ” is, however, not quite exact. We must reconstruct 
Temiir (“Iron”) .°° Tu-lien is a transcription of the Mongolian 
Diiren < Dit’iiren < Diigiiren “Full.” Hence the name Diiren 
Temiir means “ Full Iron.” Cf. also the name Sengge Temiir 
Diigiireng Qayan in the Altan tobéi (Peking ed.) , p. 6, 1. 8. 

As for A-ch‘a-ch‘th, for which CHAvANNEs did not present a 
reconstruction, it is probably the Mongolian Aéaéi <*Aéa’aci 
<*AGiati <*Aciyaci <*Adiyaci “Pack Man.” The word acan 
<*aéa’an <*aéi’an < *aéiyan <aciyan. It means “ pack” and the 
suffix -¢i is used to designate the agent of an action or the person 
who is charged with a specific function, in this case the man who 
is in charge of packs. 

Finally, Yiieh-hai seems to be the transcription of a name, 
*Voqai, but I have not encountered it elsewhere.” 

Turning to the “Seconde série” of CHAavaANNEs’ “ Inscriptions 
et piéces de chancellerie chinoises de |’époque mongole ” “° we find 
still other examples. Thus in “ N° XXXI” we read (p. 334): 


®7 Cf. Yiian shih 99 (ts‘é 33) .1b10-2al. 

®8 CHAVANNES himself corrected “timour” to “temour” in JP 9(1908) .334. See 
the text which is cited on page 519 below. 

°° For the use of AJ (yiieh) to transcribe yo with the back vowel as well as yé 
with the front vowel cf., Marian Lewickt, “ Turcica et Mongolica,” Rocznik Orientalis- 
tyczny 15 (1939-1949) .239-267 (p. 249, n. 36). For an interesting example, cf. Yoqunan 
in the Secret History of the Mongols (YCPS 7.14a5) . 

7° See note 1 above. 
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La deuxiéme année yuan-t‘ong (1334), le premier mois, le vingt-sixieme 
jour qui était le second jour du k‘ie-sie (kechik) *) de Tou-ling t‘ie-mou-eul 
(Toureng temour) °),... 





2) Sur les kechik, voyez la longue note publiée dans le T“oung pao de 1904, p. 
429-432. 

3) SS PSR GL . Le second caractére est écrit pL lien dans la piéce n° XI 
(T‘oung pao, 1904, p. 429). Ce personnage est celui qui est mentionné par le Yuan 
che (chap. XXXIII, p. 3V°, année 1329) sous le nom de SEREDEARGE et (chap. 
XXXVI, p. 2V°, année 1332) de FE BEAK GE. Le K‘in ting Yuan che yu kiai 
BRIE TU Se ae fF (chap. XVI, p. 7r°) nous indique que ce nom correspond au 


mongol Toureng temour. 
This is a translation of the following text: Jt#t—4FIEH=TA 
B ofS Pri AC SE ERE SS — Ho (Planche 8, No. XXXI, ll. 1-2). 
Again in “ N° LX ” we read (pp. 421-424) : 
Le siuan-tcheng-yuan, agissant en vertu d’un auguste édit de ]’Empereur, 


la vingt-troisitéme année tche-tcheng (1363), le dixieme, [424] mois *), le 
treiziéme jour qui était le second jour du k‘ie-sie (kechik) Ho-la tchang’),... 





1) Quoique la date soit en grande partie effacée, on peut la rétablir grace au texte 
gravé sur l’avers de la stéle ot se trouve rappelée cette délibération. 
*) Le dixiéme mois de l’année 1365, ce Ho-la-tchang recut le titre de tche kiu mi 


yuan che Senha Be be (Yuan che, chap. XLVI, p. 7 v°). 

This translates the Chinese BBB IEG=4EF A += BAR 
as <a 
tke SSA. (p. 422, N° LX,1.1). 

Finally in “ N° LXI” we read (p. 426): 

Le siuan-tcheng yuan agissant en vertu d’un édit impérial, la vingt-sixieme 


année tche-tcheng (1336), le dix-septieéme jour du deuxiéme mois, premier 
jour du kechik Wan-tché t‘ie-mou-eul (Euldjai temour) *),.. . 





*) Cf. K‘in ting Yuan che yu kie, chap. IX, p. 15v°. Ce Wan-tché t‘ie-mou-eul 
fut nommé conseiller de droite dans le huititme mois de l’année 1367 (Yuan che, 
chap. XLVII, p. 2r°). 


This translates the Chinese BERBEBZIEWAN AFA PER OSE 
AS So ERE SE— Ho (p. 427, N° LXI, ll. 1 and 2). 

In spite of the Ch‘in-ting Yiian shih yii-chieh, the name which 
is written T'u-ling T‘ieh-mu-érh in “N° XXXII”, Tu-lien (3#) 
T‘ieh-mu-érh in “ N° XI” (see above), Tu-lin (BE) Tieh-mu- 
érh in Yiian shih 33, and Tu-lin (‘B) T‘teh-mu-érh in Yiian shih 
36 is not “ Toureng temour,” as CHAVANNEs stated. The various 
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transcriptions are all based on an original Diren~Diireng < 
Div iiren~ Div iireng < Diigiiren~ Diigiireng Temiir, as I have dem- 
onstrated above. . 

In the case of Ha-la Chang, it is the Mongolian Qara Jang 
“Black Jang,” the counterpart of Cayan Jang “ White Jang.” 
These were the Mongolian designations for certain aborigines in 
the Yiin-nan region. Both of these designations came to be used 
as personal names.” 

Finally the name which CHAvanngs reconstructed as “ Euldjai 
temour ” is Oljei Temiir “ Happiness Iron.” 

Although these examples from the texts published by Cua- 
VANNES are adequate to illustrate the Mongolian practice of dating 
official documents by the day of the kesig of a given officer, I 
should make it clear that they could be multiplied many times by 
examples drawn from numerous sources of the Yiian period. 

From all of this it is evident that the formula in question was: 
-u/ -ii (or -un/ -iin, or -yin) kesigiin ddiir. At the 
beginning of the formula it, presumably, was customary to supply 
the name of the officer in command and before the word dédiir, it 
also, presumably, was customary to supply the number of the day 
in question—the first, second, or third. 

As CHAVANNEs stated (see above) , “ D’une maniére générale, 
ces gardes alternent une fois tous les trois jours.” 

The system of rotating the kesig every three days was estab- 
lished by Cinggis Qan himself. The order by which this practice 
came into force is found in §192 of the Secret History of the 
Mongols, where we read (YCPS 7.20a5-21b2) : 

basa Cinggis qahan jarliy bolurun qgoréin turya’ud [20b] keSigten ba’urti 
eiitenci aytaci iidiir kesig oroju naran singgegii-yin urida kebte’iil-e jayilaju 
aytas-tur-iyan yarun qonotuyai. kebte’iil séni ger horéin kebtegiin-iyen 
kebteiiljii e’iiten-tiir bayiyun-iyan kesiglen bayi’ultuyai. qoréin turya’ud 
[21a] manayari inu bidan-i siilen ide’esii kebte’iil-tiir kelelejii qoréin turya’ud 
ba’urcin e’iidecin miin miin mor-diir-iyen yabutuyai. sa’urin-dur-iyan sa’utuyai. 
yurban soni yurban iidiir kesig iidiir-iyen da’ustu miin gi yosu’ar yurban 
s6ni gonolduju [21b] ye'tidgeldiijii séni kebte’iil atuyai. horcin kebteji 
qonotuyai ke’en jarliy bolba. 








"1 For the name Qara Jang cf. note 208 on page 124 of my study “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu,” HJAS 12(1949) .1-133. 
For Cayan Jang cf. Ed. Cuavannes, TP 13 (1912) .603. 
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“ Again when Cinggis Qahan ordered, he ordered saying, ‘ Let the quiver- 
bearers (qgorcin), [20b] the turya’ud kesigten (i.e., the kesigten who are 
day-guards), the stewards (ba’uréi), the doorkeepers (e’iitenci), and the 
gelding-keepers (aytaci) go (lit., “ enter”) [on] duty (kesig) [in] the day[-time] 
and, before the sun sets, retire for the night-guards (kebte’iil) and, going out 
to their geldings, pass the night. Let the night-guards, at night, have lie 
their [men] who shall lie around the tent and have stand in rotation their [men] 
who shall stand at the door.’ Let the quiver-bearers and the day-guards, 
[21a] tell [it] unto the night-guards the next day, when We take (lit., “ eat ”) 
broth, and let the quiver-bearers, day-guards, stewards, and doorkeepers act 
in accordance with their respective duties. Let them sit upon their seats. 
Let them (i.e., my kesigten), completing their days of duty of three nights 
and three days and passing the three nights in the very same (i.e., above- 
mentioned) manner 7? [21b], changing [places with their relief], be night- 
guards the night [which follows the relief]. Let them pass the night lying [all] 
around.’ ” 74 


The name Ured in our formula presents a problem. If my 
reading is correct, it would appear to be a piural in -d of iire 
which KowaLEwskI (1.577b) defines: “ fruit, graine; *descendant, 
les descendants, la postérité; ‘produit, effet, conséquence; ‘profit, 
avantage, utilité, récompense, rémunération, rétribution; ‘en 
Chine, mou, un mou de terre, un arpent de terre.” Such a plural 
form for this word is, to say the least, extraordinary, because 
this word regularly has a plural in -s, i. e., aires.” 

The third element of this text, like the second of the comparable 
text on the reverse of the letter of Oljeitii, consists of three names, 
the first of which is that of Qutluy S-a, the same Qutluy S-a whom 
we have already encountered. 

As for the second, Erisidkiile, of which my transcription is pro- 
visional, I have no satisfactory explanation. I have not en- 





72 Cf. note 140 on pages 389-391 of Antoine Mosrarrt’s article “Sur quelques pas- 
sages de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols (Suite)” in this issue of the HJAS (pp. 329-403) 
for his translation of the words kebte’iil séni ger horéin . . . kesiglen bayiyultuyai. 
I have followed his translation. 

78T.e., the manner whereby the turya’ud go out to their geldings to pass the night 
and the kebte’iil take over the duties of sleeping around the tent and standing guard 
at the door. 

74 Cf. note 140 on pages 389-391 of Antoine Mostagrt’s article (see note 72 above) 
for his translation of the words yurban séni urban iidiir . . . qonotuyai. I have 
followed his translation. 

7 Cf., e.g., the example in line 15 on page 30 of the chronicle of Sayang Seten 
(Isaac Jacob Scumipt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen und thres Fiirstenhauses [St. 
Petersburg, 1829]). 
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countered such a name elsewhere. It is possible that it consists 
of two elements: Erisid and Kiile. Erisid might be the Mon- 
golian form of the Persian (<Arabic) Ra3id with a prothetic e 
vowel comparable to the prothetic i vowel which is found in the 
name Iramadan which I shall discuss below. If so, it would indi- 
cate that the vowel in the first syllable of the name Rasid was 
fronted to the point that it became 7 in Mongolian. The word 
Rasid itself is defined by Srerncass (op. cit., 578b) as follows: 
“A ++) rashid, A director, conductor, guide; orthodox; brave, 
courageous (m.c.) ; one of the names of God.” I confess, however, 
that it is not with any particular conviction that I propose this 
identification. 

As for Kiile, I do not know what it is. 

The third name is the Mongolian form of the Persian (< Arabic) 
Ramadan. Cf. Srer1naass, op. cit., p. 587a: “A oles ramazan, 
The ninth month of the Muhammadan year; the fast observed 
during that month.” 

In his entry on Ramadan on page 111la-b of The Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, Volume III (L-R) (1936), M. Piessner stated 
(p. 1111a): 

RAMADAN (a.), name of the ninth month of the Muhammadan calendar. 
The name from the root r-m-d refers to the heat of summer and therefore 


shows in what season the month fell when the ancient Arabs still endeavoured 
to equate their year with the solar year by intercalary months [see Nasi’. 


The initial 7 of the Mongolian form is a prothetic vowel which 
regularly appears in words of foreign origin with an initial 7-. Cf., 
e. g., Irad Barans “ Roi de France ” in line 4 of the letter of Aryun 
to Philippe le Bel, Zriduwarans “ Roi de France ” in line 2 of the 
letter of Oljeitii to Philippe le Bel, iraiyad <Persian (<Arabic) 
ra‘iyat “subject” in line 4 of “ Document III” (Fig. 29) and 
line 2 of “ Document III” (Fig. 31) (page 42) of Paul Petuior’s 
article “ Les documents mongols du Musée de Teheran ” in Athar- 
é-Iran 1 (1936) 37-44, and irayis-ud, plural in -ud of irayis < Per- 
sian (< Arabic) ra’is “ chief ” in line 2 of “ Document III” (Fig. 
31) (page 42) of “Les documents mongols . . .” 

Although it may seem strange to find the name of the ninth 
month of the Mohammedan year used as a personal name, such 
usage is well attested in Chinese sources of Yiian history. Cf., 
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e. g., Yiian shih 29 (tsé 10) .26a7, where the name is written I> ¥) 
I5F¥ (I-la-ma-tan [= Iramadan)) . Cf. also Yiian shih 32 (ts‘é 11) . 
14a6-7. Because of the initial, prothetic 7-, it is evident that the 
Chinese transcription of the name is based on a Mongolian, not 
a Persian, form of the name. 

On the occasion of my recent visit to Teheran to inspect the 
Mongolian documents in the Musée de Téhéran, the late Mehdi 
Banrami, Curator of Islamic Art at the museum, very kindly 
permitted me to examine on 13 September of the present year, 
two texts which are found on the reverse of the edict of Busayid 
Bayatur Qan of 1320 and to which he had first called my attention 
in 1950. 

The first of these texts is found at the top of the document. It 
consists of a single line in the Uighur script, but in the Mon- 
golian language. The second is found at the bottom of the docu- 
ment. It consists of three lines in the Uighur script, but in the 
Mongolian language. The third of the three lines is slightly 
elevated, because it begins with the word jrly (“edict”) which 
requires the honorific lift. I transcribe and translate these texts 
as follows: 

(1) 

iijig inu . .?. . Dawlas-a . .?. . Tajadin Ali 8-a 
(2) 

[1] Sty Saqid-un Qayas-a wayb-i 

[2] kobegiin inu medetiiger. kemegsen 


[3] jrly Birus bicibe 
(1) 
Its iijig. . .?. . Dawlas-a . .?. . Tajadin Ali S-a 
(2) 
An edict in which one has said, “ Let his (i.e., 3ty Saqid’s) son 
administer the Qayas-a wayb of Siy Saqid.” Birus 


has written [this]. 


Thus for the third time we have a text which confirms the 
accuracy of what Hsit T‘ing reported. I regret that it was impos- 
sible for me to have the texts photographed in the short time at 
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my disposal, but I hope to be able to include a reproduction of 
the texts in my forthcoming article on “The Mongolian Docu- 
ments in the Musée de Téhéran.” Let us, then, also subject these 
texts to a detailed analysis. 

In the first of these two texts we find two elements, both of 
which are exactly parallel with those in the second text on the 
reverse of the letter of Oljeitii. Unlike that on the reverse of the 
letter of Tasan, this one lacks the date. On the other hand, in 
the second of the two texts we find, first of all, a new element, 
namely a résumé of the contents of the edict, and then the words 
Birus biéibe which are exactly parallel with the words Tacm-a 
biéibe in the first of the two texts on the reverse of the letter of 
Oljeitii. 

The words iijig inu which constitute the first element of the 
first text are now attested for the third time, leaving us not the 
slightest doubt as to their frequency in this formula. It is strange, 
however, that in this instance there is not the slightest trace of a 
tamya beside these words. 

The second element of this text appears to consist of two names 
of which the first appears to consist of three words. I have, how- 
ever, succeeded in deciphering only the word Dawla3-a which is 
the second of the three. 

The name Dawla3-a is composed of Dawla+8-a. Dawla suggests 
the Persian daula. Cf. Sterneass, op. cit., p. 546b: “49> daula, A 
whirlwind, hurricane; a cup; a circle; a ringlet; .. .” For §-a, 
the Persian sah, see page 513 above. There seems to be no evi- 
dence, however, that Daula Sah is an attested name in Per- 
sian. If the text had Dawlad3-a, it would be the Persian name 
Daulat Sah. For daulat cf. Srerncass, op. cit., p. 546b: “ A WZ. 
daulat (v. n. of J95), Going round each other in combat; good 
turn of fortune; felicity, wealth, victory; power, dominion, empire; 
a state, reign, dynasty; . . .” (For examples of the name Daulat 
Sah cf. SpunEr, op. cit., “ Register ” of “ Personen,” p. 507b.) It 
is tempting to regard Dawlas-a as a variant transcription of 
*Dawlads-a, with the assimilation of the -d (<Persian -t) of 
Dawlad to the 8- (<Persian 3-) of 3-a. In the Chinese sources for 
Yiian history we find the name Tao-la Sha fU#IY. Cf., e.g., 
Yiian-shih 29 (ts‘é 10) .12b1, 13a3, ete. This name might be re- 
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constructed as either Daula Sah or Daulat Sah. In this case, 
however, the latter reconstruction is almost certainly preferable. 

The name Tajadin Ali S-a™ is that of the well-known minister 
of Busayid (Abi Sa‘id) Bayatur Qan. Tajadin is the Persian T'aj 
al-Din “ Crown of the Faith.” Garcin bE Tassy, op. cit., p. 12, 
translated it “la Couronne de la religion.” For taj cf. Srrrveass, 
op. cit., p. 273: “¢’ taj (O.P. taka), A crown, diadem;.. .” 
Ali S-a is the Persian ‘Ali Sah. 

As I have already observed, the second of these two texts 
introduces a new element, namely a résumé of the content of the 
document. Since the document itself will be studied in the forth- 
coming publication to which I have made reference above, I shall 
not attempt a discussion of it in this paper. 

The word Siy is the Persian (<Arabic) saith. Cf. Sterneass, 
op. cit., p. 772a: “A ~* shaikh, A venerable old man; a man 
of fifty and upwards; a man of authority, a chief, prelate, prior, 
abbot, superior of the dervishes or Muhammadan monks; doctor 
learned in religion and law; preacher; a sheik; . . .” 

Saqid is the Persian (<Arabic) Sahid. Cf. Srernaass, op. cit., 
p. 77la: “A +4 shahid, shihid, A witness; a martyr; .. .” 

Reference to the s¢y Saqid is made in line 1 of the first fragment 
of “ Document III ” in “ Fig. 30” on page 41 of Paul Petuiort’s 
article “Les documents mongols du Musée de Teheran” in 
Athar-é Iran 1 (1936) 37-44. 

The word wayb is the Persian (<Arabic) wagf. Cf. Srernaass, 
op. cit., p. 1477a: “A 9 wagf (vn.), Standing, stopping, 
staying, halting, waiting; . . . bequeathing for pious uses (as 
habitations for the poor, and books for the use of learned men) ; 
such bequest or legacy; . . .” 


7° For references to Taj al-Din ‘Ali Sah cf. d’Onsson, op. cit., pp. 542, 545, 546, 
579-583, 608-612, 632, 634, 637-642, note 1, 646, 649, 659, and 665. Under the date of 
1 May 1312, d’Ousson wrote (pp. 544-545): “Le sultan [i.e “Culdjaitou ”— 
F. W. C.] était partit de Bagdad; en passant [545] par le Djemhal (défilé), il y jeta 
les fondements d’une ville qu’il nomma Soultan Abad, et dés son retour 4 Soultaniyé, 
il éleva au poste de vézir Tadj-ud-din Alischah.” Taj al-Din ‘Ali Sah continued to 
serve under Busayid (Abi Sa‘id) and, in the words of d’Oxsson, op. cit., p. 665, 
“Le vézir Tadj-ud-din Alischah termina sa carriére au commencement de I’année 1324. 
Avant lui, aucun vézir des souverains mongols de la Perse, n’était mort naturellement. 
Le Sultan, qui l’aimait beaucoup, alla le voir pendant sa maladie.” 

Cf. also SpuuEr, op. cit., “ Register” of “ Personen,” p. 52a. 
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Qayas-a is a place name which I have not identified. It is 
found in line 7 of the fragment of “ Document III ” in “ Fig. 30 ” 
of PE.uiot’s article and in line 2 of the first fragment of “ Docu- 
ment III ” in “ Fig. 30 ” on page 41 of the article. In the latter 
instance the text has Qayas-a-yin w[ay]b “ wayb of Qayas-a.” 

The words Birus biéibe are, as I have already stated, parallel 
with those of Taém-a biéibe on the reverse of the letter of 
Oljeitii. 

The name Birus is the Persian Piraz. Cf. Srerneass, op. cit., 
p. 265a: “ 59, piroz, Victorious; prosperous, favoured by for- 
tune and opportunity; a champion of Iran.” 

From these four important sources—the statement by Hst 
T‘ing, the text on the reverse of the letter of T'asan, those on the 
reverse of the letter of Oljeitii, and those on the reverse of the 
edict of Busayid Bayatur Qan, to place them in their proper 
chronological sequence—it is evident that it was a chancellery 
practice of the Mongols in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
to validate official documents in the manner which has been dis- 
cussed above. That this practice, like certain other chancellery 
practices of the Mongols, was of Uighur origin is, I think, demon- 
strable, but I shall not attempt to discuss that aspect of the 
question in this paper. 

Before concluding, I should like to draw the reader’s attention 
to an important text from which we learn that no ordinance of 
the il gan Aryun was valid without the seal of his minister Buqa. 
Although no mention is made of a line in Uighur script, it might 
be assumed that such a line constituted an element of the 
validating process. The text which I have in mind is found on 
pages 13-14 of Tome quatriéme of d’Oxusson’s Histoire des Mon- 
gols, where it is related: 

Il [i.e., Argoun—F.W.C.] investit Boucai, par un décret royal, d’une 
autorité presque sans bornes, et statua que tant qu’il [14] n’aurait pas commis 
neuf délits graves, il ne pourrait étre interrogé que par le souverain lui-méme; 
que les ordonnances de. ]’Ilkhan ne serait exécutoires qu’autant qu’elles aurait 
été munies du sceau (altamgha) de Boucai, dont les ordres, pour étre 
respectés, n’avaient pas besoin de la sanction royale. Boucai se distinguait 
entre les Mongols par ses connaissances en fait d’administration. II avait de la 
capacité; il voulait l’ordre et la justice. Sa séverité réprima les désordres; mais 
son pouvoir, si étendu qu’il ne lui manquait du souverain que le titre, lui 


attira des envieux, qui n’osant ]’attaquer de front, & cause de la faveur dont 
il jouissait, épiérent l’occasion de le perdre. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tu Fu thinks Lu Chi wrote the Wén-fu when he was twenty 
years old: PERR—-+1fEZCHR (cf. MKT in Collected Poems, Ssii-pu 
ts‘ung-k‘an ed. 9.16a). Ho Ch‘o fi GEPSM MBE, — 303%), how- 
ever, writes that the poet misinterpreted Tsanc Jung-hsii’s PLR 
statement quoted in the Wén-hsiian commentary of Li Shan 
# ; in his book purporting to correct Ho Ch‘o’s errors, Hsis P‘an- 
feng PBR ESH YT) defends Tu Fu. All we can say, then, is 
that Lu Chi wrote down the 1658 characters of his rhymeprose * 
on literature sometime before he was killed in A. D. 303, aetat. 43. 

This compact essay is considered one of the most articulate 
treatises on Chinese poetics. The extent of its influence in Chinese 
literary history is equalled only by that of the more compre- 
hensive sixth-century work, Wén-hsin tiao-lung -UERE of Liu 
Hsieh 288 . 


* “Rhymeprose ” is derived from “ Reimprosa” of German medievalists. 
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The Wén-fu proper consists of 131 distichs, mostly parallel 
lines or antithetical couplets. A large majority of these distichs, 
105 to be exact, are in six-character lines; couplets in four- 
character lines amount to 17 only (8§ 8, 9, 17, 36, 37, 63, 67, 68, 
72, 73, 94, 95, 111, 112, 113, 118, 119). Of the remaining 9 
distichs, 5 are in five-character lines (§§ 18, 41, 42, 59, 62); one 
each in seven- (§ 99), eight- (§ 100), and fifteen-character lines 
($ 13) ; and finally there is one irregular couplet (§ 124), which 
may be classed as a variation of the eight-character line. The 
term “ Four-and-Six Prose” (ssii-liu wén P4AX), then, applies 
to the Wén-fu, for the two classes combined leave only 9 distichs 
out of 131 unaccounted for; although four-character lines are not 
so numerous as the six-character ones. 

As the preface in normal prose comprises 120 characters, while 
the distichs amount to 1513 characters and the transition words 
(§§ 8, 10, 138, 17, 41, 67, 72, 94, 99, 111, 118, 122) to 25, the 
text of the entire Wén-fu as I have established it comprises 1658 
characters. 

This is not the first translation of the Wén-fu: Dr. G. Mar- 
GOULIEs’s first French version appeared in 1926 (Le “ Fou” dans 
le Wen-siuan, Paris, 82-97) and his second in 1948 (Anthologie 
raisonnée de la littérature chinoise, Paris, 419-425) ; the late B. M. 
ALEXEIEv published his Russian rendition in 1944 (Bulletin de 
lV Académie des Sciences de l’URSS, “ Classe des sciences littéraires 
et linguistiques,” 3 (4) .143-64) ; Mr. Cu‘tn Shih-hsiang and Mr. 
E. R. Hueues have each given us an English translation, the 
former in his study entitled “ Literature as Light against Dark- 
ness” (National Peking University Semicentennial Papers No. 
11, College of Arts, Peiping, 1948) and the latter in mimeographed 
form, privately circulated.* Accepting Mr. Bernard BrrEenson’s 
challenge, “Then dare to translate the ancient Chinese and 
Indian thinkers ” (Sketch for a Self-Portrait) , I felt that I had 
to make my translation independently on the basis of “ my little 


*[Eprtor’s Note: After this manuscript was received from the author, Mr. Hucues’ 
The Art of Letters, Lu Chi’s “Wen Fu,” A. D. 302, was published in the Bollingen 
Series. See Mr. Fana’s review on pages 615-636 of this issue of HJAS.] 
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psychosinology.” Hence, I have not made use of the previous 
translations, excellent as they seem to be. 

The subtitles are my own contribution. That the subdivision 
is not arbitrary can be seen from the rhyme scheme (see Appendix 
I). For the sake of the reader who might be puzzled at the 
apparently inconsistent use of pronouns in my translation, it may 
be here stated that they are all interpolated by me, except in 


Preface § 1: “I” (#) 
Text § 70: “my heart ” (#18) 
“ me 9 (4%) 
“ § 10% “2” (*®) 
“ § 106: “my two hands” (*#8) 
* —§ 123: “my power ” (#D) 
“ § & “I” (BS). 


I employ “ you” and “he” and even “ we ” indiscriminately in 
accordance with my sense of rhythm. 

I am grateful to Mr. Archibald MacLetsu, the Boylston Pro- 
fessor at Harvard University, for the interest he has taken in my 
translation. If it is at all readable, it is due in great measure to 
Mr. MacLetsu. 





As far as notes go, I am at one with a contemporary of Roussgau’s: “TI faut dire 
en deux mots / Ce qu’on veut dire; / Les long propos / sont sots./ II ne faut pas 
toujours conter, / Citer / Dater / Mais écouter... .” But I cannot claim “ J’ai réussi,” 
especially because I broke Mme. pe Bourrters’ injunction (“Il faut éviter l’emploi / 
Du moi, du moi”). At any rate, modesty commands me to relegate my notes to the 
limbo of appendices. 
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TRANSLATION 


RHYMEPROSE on LITERATURE 


PREFACE 


(§§ 1-10) 
(IN UNRHYMED PROSE) 
REA ZEA UREA 


Each time I study the works of great writers, I flatter myself 
I know how their minds worked. 


KAI LHR GBR 
Certainly expression in language and the charging of words with 
meaning can be done in various ways. 


THe Bins 
Nevertheless we may speak of beauty and ugliness, of good and 
bad [in each literary work]. 


4 BB ICH ACS 


Whenever I write myself, I obtain greater and greater insight. 


BET ARES 
Our constant worry is that our ideas may not equal their objects 
and our style may fall short of our ideas. 


FEA 2 HERE RE 


The difficulty, then, lies not so much in knowing as in doing. 


BERRA FEZ REE Bla PE 3¢ 32 AE 

I have written this rhymeprose on literature to expatiate on the 
consummate artistry of writers of the past and to set forth 
the whence and why of good and bad writings as well. 


fits A Bes FY Bate Ea} 


May it be considered, someday, an exhaustive treatment. 


ERR RAT EN ARLHS BF BB A EIA ast 
Now, it is true, I am hewing an ax handle with an ax handle in my 
hand: the pattern is not far to seek. 
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However, the conjuring hand of the artist being what it is, I 
cannot possibly make my words do the trick. 


Bie SBR RAA 


Nevertheless, what I am able to say I have put down here. 


Text 


A 
($§ 1-7) 


PREPARATION 


PRUE ns RR 

Taking his position at the hub of things, [the writer] contem- 
plates the mystery of the universe; he feeds his emotions 
and his mind on the great works of the past. 

AUR WERT Be 

Moving along with the four seasons, he sighs at the passing of 
time; gazing at the myriad objects, he thinks of the com- 
plexity of the world. 


ERERMK BARRAGE 

He sorrows over the falling leaves in virile autumn; he takes joy 
in the delicate bud of fragrant spring. 

ORR DM RS 

With awe at heart, he experiences chill; his spirit solemn, he turns 
his gaze to the clouds. 

ABZ ER 

He declaims the superb works of his predecessors; he croons the 
clean fragrance of past worthies. 

FRB BRR 

He roams in the Forest of Literature, and praises the symmetry of 
great art. 

MRA | Wi SR II 

Moved, he pushes his books away and takes the writing-brush, 
that he may express himself in letters. 
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B 
($§ 8-16) 


PROcEssS 


ih #8 Km MA 

At first he withholds his sight and turns his hearing inward; he is 
lost in thought, questioning everywhere. 

eee UR 

His spirit gallops to the eight ends of the universe; his mind 
wanders along vast distances. 

RE TA: = One tin Le 

In the end, as his mood dawns clearer and clearer, objects, clean- 
cut now in outline, shove one another forward. 

GRSZERK WARZHH 

He sips the essence of letters; he rinses his mouth with the extract 
of the Six Arts. 

FRUWURK BRM 

Floating on the heavenly lake, he swims along; plunging into the 
nether spring, he immerses himself. 


Re KUFRRSRRSDMMRMZR FRM ReaM 

Si SZ we 

Thereupon, submerged words wriggle up, as when a darting fish, 
with the hook in its gills, leaps from a deep lake; floating 
beauties flutter down, as when a high-flying bird, with 
the harpoon-string around its wings, drops from a crest 
of cloud. 

We TEZ PASC RPC 

He gathers words never used in a hundred generations; he picks 
rhythms never sung in a thousand years. 

HWE ER BIBRA 

He spurns the morning blossom, now full blown; he plucks the 
evening bud, which has yet to open. 

BETRAR PED bFt 

He sees past and present in a moment; he touches the four seas 
in the twinkling of an eye. 
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C 
(§§ 17-29) 


Worps, Worps, Worps 


RR BRT BRE 

Now he selects ideas and fixes them in their order; he examines 
words and puts them in their places. 

WRB ND (RBS A 

He taps at the door of all that is colorful; he chooses from among 
everything that rings. 

RAKE KMWKMK 

Now he shakes the foliage by tugging the twig; now he follows 
back along the waves to the fountainhead of the stream. 


REBUZ ToR DMB 
Sometimes he brings out what was hidden; sometimes, looking for 
an easy prey, he bags a hard one. 


RES MRE BRE Te 
Now, the tiger puts on new stripes, to the consternation of other 
beasts; now, the dragon emerges, and terrifies all the birds. 


PREM it, UL ET ANE 

Sometimes things fit together, are easy to manage; sometimes they 
jar each other, are awkward to manipulate. 

BE UR PREMBS 

He empties his mind completely, to concentrate his thoughts; he 
collects his wits before he puts words together. 


TRWREA Ain 
He traps heaven and earth in the cage of form; he crushes the 
myriad objects against the tip of his brush. 


TEER RE TCRE  D 
At first they hesitate upon his parched lips; finally they flow 
through the well-moistened brush. 
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RMU SCHEMAS 

Reason, supporting the matter [of the poem], stiffens the trunk; 
style, depending from it, spreads luxuriance around. 

RBM KSB MTA 

Emotion and expression never disagree: all changes [in his mood] 
are betrayed on his face. 

BORAGE AARMK 

If the thought touches on joy, a smile is inevitable; no sooner is 
sorrow spoken of than a sigh escapes. 

RRM BR EMT 

Sometimes words flow easily as soon as he grasps the brush; some- 
times he sits vacantly, nibbling at it. 


D 
($§ 30-35) 


VIRTUE 


PUR CYB PR HK 

There is joy in this vocation; all sages esteem it. 

mR NTRS 

We [poets] struggle with Non-being to force it to yield Being; we 
knock upon Silence for an answering Music. 

RBRRR GAAP TD 

We enclose boundless space in a square foot of paper; we pour 
out a deluge from the inch-space of the heart. 

BKZMBR BHR 

Language spreads wider and wider; thought probes deeper and 
deeper. 

GHRCBB Bee CARR 

The fragrance of delicious flowers is diffused; exuberant profusion 
of green twigs is budding. 

SEFC BRP 

A laughing wind will fly and whirl upward; dense clouds will 
arise from the Forest of Writing Brushes. 
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E 
(§§ 36-49) 
DIversItTy 


(i) The Poet’s Aim 


(8§ 36-42) 
PARA BWi—-E 
Forms vary in a thousand ways; objects are not of one measure. 
WEB TREK 


Topsy-turvy and fleeting, shapes are hard to delineate. 
Rey URE BARMSE 


Words vie with words for display, but it is mind that controls 
them. 


FARMER Bene 

Confronted with bringing something into being or leaving it un- 
said, he groans; between the shallow and the deep he makes 
his choice resolutely. 


HERE THAR SASS TE TAA 
He may depart from the square and deviate from the compasses; 
for he is bent on exploring the shape and exhausting the 


reality. 
KK BCAAME BULBA 


Hence, he who would dazzle the eyes makes much of the gorgeous; 
he who intends to convince the mind values cogency. 


Base aa EDR 

If persuasion is your aim, do not be a stickler for details; when 
your discourse is lofty, you may be free and easy in your 
language. 
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(ii) Genres 
(§§ 43-49) 


reise BRIM BITE 
Shih (lyric poetry) traces emotions daintily; Fu (rhymeprose) 
embodies objects brightly. 


PERU TREE 

Pei (epitaph) balances substance with style; Lei (dirge) is tense 
and mournful. 

SMT FC rin test: 

Ming (inscription) is comprehensive and concise, gentle and 
generous; Chén (admonition), which praises and blames, 
is clear-cut and vigorous. 

MERU ES am rricin we 

Sung (eulogy) is free and easy, rich and lush; Lun (disquisition) 
is rarified and subtle, bright and smooth. 

FPO PRE PLGA aE 

Tsou (memorial to the throne) is quiet and penetrating, genteel 
and decorous; Shuo (discourse) is dazzling bright and ex- 
travagantly bizarre. 

HERA ZFELE IPSEM Till 

Different as these forms are, they all forbid deviation from the 
straight, and interdict unbridled license. 

RREMLR KMPER 

Essentially, words must communicate, and reason must dominate; 
prolixty and long-windedness are not commendable. 


F 
(8§ 50-56) 


MuttipeLe ASPECTs 


KBwwse IS ie | 
As an object, literature puts on numerous shapes; as a form, it 
undergoes diverse changes. 
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HeRhA Kia hat 

Ideas should be cleverly brought together; language should be 
beautifully commissioned. 

BRR RAZA 

And the mutation of sounds and tones should be like the five 
colors of embroidery sustaining each other. 


MEM ik 2s ST REE 

It is true that your moods, which come and go without notice, 
embarrass you by their fickleness, 

But if you can rise to all emergencies and know the correct order, 
it will be like opening a channel from a spring of water. 

WREMRE BRAM 

If, however, you have missed the chance and reach the sense be- 
latedly, you will be putting the tail at the head. 

SERCH KOT 

The sequence of dark and yellow being deranged, the whole 
broidery will look smudged and blurred. 


G 


REVISION 
(§§ 57-61) 
BANE SEE «BR REI a 


Now you glance back and are constrained by an earlier passage; 
now you look forward and are coerced by some anticipated 
line. 

REM MaMa 

Sometimes your words jar though your reasoning is sound, some- 
times your language is smooth while your ideas make 
trouble; 

REZ EES ACH 

Such collisions avoided, neither suffers; forced together, both 

suffer. 
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BRERA CLARSE 
Weight merit or demerit by the milligram; decide rejection or 
retention by a hairbreadth. 


aise 2S | ERE es 
If your idea or word has not the correct weight, it has to go, 
however comely it may look. 


H 
Key Passaces 
($$ 62-66) 
RRS MER 


Maybe your language is already ample and your reasoning rich, 
yet your ideas do not round out. 

FETE MARA SE 

If what must go on cannot be ended, what has been said in full 
cannot be added to. 


MA BME T9—- BR 
Put down terse phrases here and there at key positions; they 
will invigorate the entire piece. 


BEAR BEZ AE WA SE TTBCRE 
Your words will acquire their proper values in the light of these 
phrases. 


KCASMBAGE KVEMKS 


This clever trick will spare you the pain of deleting and excising. 


I 
($§ 67-71) 


PLAGIARISM 


x BERRA BET IK 
It may be that language and thought blend into damascened 
gauze—fresh, gay, and exuberantly lush; 
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taste EASE 


Glowing like many-colored broidery, mournful as multiple chords; 


DHE LAA TIA EBS 
But assuredly there is nothing novel in my writing, if it coincides 
with earlier masterpieces. 


HEP eh Pie tA CRE 
True, the arrow struck my heart; what a pity, then, that others 
were struck before me. 


BRM WR MT LIA 
As plagiarism will impair my integrity and damage my probity, 
I must renounce the piece, however fond I am of it. 
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J 
($§ 72-78) 


PurRPLE PATCHES 


BAR MARR 

It may be that one ear of the stalk buds, its tip standing promi- 
nent, solitary and exquisite. 

RANK PRR 

But shadows cannot be caught; echoes are hard to bind. 

Sains | FER TR 

Standing forlorn, your purple passage juts out conspicuously; 
it can’t be woven into ordinary music. 


EAM BOM MAR 

Your mind, out of step, finds no mate for it; your ideas, wandering 
hither and thither, refuse to throw away that solitary 
passage. 

Aga MWe ARSENE 

When the rock embeds jade, the mountain glows; when the stream 
is impregnated with pearls, the river becomes alluring. 


PEEZDW WRERER 
When the hazel and arrow-thorn bush is spared from the sickle, 
it will glory in its foliage. 
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BrRRAS Bm AVE 
We will weave the market ditty into the classical melody; perhaps 
we may thus rescue what is beautiful. 


K 
(§§ 79-93) 
Five IMPERFECTIONS 
(i) In Vacuo 
(§§ 79-81) 
Rita chi Beam 


Maybe you have entrusted your diction to an anemic rhythm; 
living in a desert, you have only yourself to talk to. 


PR MMA MAMMA 
When you look down into Silence, you see no friend; when you 
lift your gaze to Space, you hear no echo. 


Skike At AMP 


It is like striking a single chord—it rings out, but there is no music. 


(ii) Discord 
(§§ 82-84) 
MARE REMI 


Maybe you fit your words to a frazzled music; merely gaudy, your 
language lacks charm. 


Rita kis BRAM RR 


As beauty and ugliness are commingled, your good stuff suffers. 


RAVER BETA 
It is like the harsh note of a wind instrument below in the court- 
yard; there is music, but no harmony. 
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(iii) Novelty for Novelty’s Sake 
($§ 85-87) 
Bh FERRE 


Maybe you forsake reason and strive for the bizarre; you are 
merely searching for inanity and pursuing the trivial. 


BMA BPE BT 
Your language lacks sincerity and is poor in love; your words 
wash back and forth and never come to the point. 


WA BMS | CHEANTIAN AE 
They are like a thin chord violently twanging—there is harmony, 
but it is not sad. 
(iv) License 
($§ 88-90) 
RAKES Bia 
Maybe by galloping unbridled, you make your writing sound well; 
by using luscious tunes, you make it alluring. 


ER Ae aT 


Merely pleasing to the eye, it mates with vulgarity—a fine voice, 
but a nondescript song. 

HED PE SAFE «| SL ERE ASHE 

It reminds one of Fang-lu and Sang-chien,—it is sad, but not 
decorous. 


(v) Insipidity 
($§ 91-93) 
Khoo ARAMA 
Or perhaps your writing is simple and terse, all superfluities 
removed— 
PAR ZI ARR ZIAIL 
So much so that it lacks even the lingering flavor of a sacrificial 


broth; it rather resembles the limpid tune of the “ ver- 
milion chord.” 
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Hem =ik beam BE 
“One man sings, and three men do the refrain ”’; it is decorous, but 
it lacks beauty. 


L 
(§§ 94-100) 


VARIABILITY 


BRE BHzZK HALE 
As to whether your work should be loose or constricted, whether 
you should mould it by gazing down or looking up, 


ees th At 
You will accommodate necessary variation, if you would bring out 
all the overtones. 


DAE ih ee MO LID ass 
Maybe your language is simple, whereas your conceits are clever; 
maybe your reasoning is plain, but your words fall too 


lightly. 
Reine BIS w im ee 


Maybe you follow the beaten track to attain greater novelty; 
maybe you immerse yourself in the muddy water—to reach 
true limpidity. 


KRSM RCM Ri 
Well, perspicacity may come after closer inspection; subtlety may 
ensue from more polishing. 


2 BSaHURR eM 
It is like dancers flinging their sleeves in harmony with the beat 
or singers throwing their voices in tune with the chord. 


LERBCES IIRL HAE 
All this is what the wheelwright P‘ien despaired of ever explain- 
ing; it certainly is not what mere language can describe. 
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M 
($§ 101-106) 


MASTERPIECES 


ERR R IE RRB ZAR 


I have been paying tribute to laws of words and rules of style. 


PALA TABI TR 


I know well what the world blames, and I am familiar with what 
the worthies of the past praised. 


REVIT = BSA A 
Originality is a thing often looked at askance by the fixed eye. 


REGREE APRZAK 

The fu-gems and jade beads, they say, are as numerous as the 
“pulse in the middle of the field” [which everyone can 
pick]. 

sma 2s RAPALA 

As inexhaustible as the space between heaven and earth, and 
growing co-eternally with heaven and earth themselves. 


BE ieee WEAR TH 
The world abounds with masterpieces; and yet they do not fill my 


two hands. 


N 
($§ 107-110) 


Tue Poet’s Despair 


BPR Zee WAAC 

How I grieve that the bottle is often empty; how I sorrow that 
Elevating Discourse is hard to continue. 

eR BOO 

No wonder I limp along with trivial rhythms and make indifferent 
music to complete the song. 
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HEROS GEBRMHA e 
I always conclude a piece with a lingering regret; can I be smug 
and self-satisfied? 


BRR BURR TE 
I fear to be a drummer on an earthen jug; the jinglers of jade 
pendants will laugh at me. 


O 
($§ 111-124) 


INSPIRATION 
(i) 
Be kaze WZ 


As for the interaction of stimulus and response, and the principle 
of the flowing and ebbing of inspiration, 


ARAN A 8 EAN FT Ik 

You cannot hinder its coming or stop its going. 
RA FT EERE 

It vanishes like a shadow, and it comes like echoes. 
REZ AP MME 


When the Heavenly Arrow is at its fleetest and sharpest, what 
confusion is there that cannot be brought to order? 


RSE BIRO 
The wind of thought bursts from the heart; the stream of words 
rushes through the lips and teeth. 


PME MEME 
Luxuriance and magnificence wait the command of the brush and 
the paper. 


KOBUEA HaTMiRy 
Shining and glittering, language fills your eyes; abundant and 
overflowing, music drowns your ears. 
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(il) 
RE ARI GET 
When, on the other hand, the Six Emotions become sluggish and 
foul, the mood gone but the psyche remaining, 


TUBA PRAT 
You will be as forlorn as a dead stump, as empty as the bed of a 
dry river. 


REMURG WHI AR 
You probe into the hidden depth of your soul; you rouse your 
spirit to search for yourself. 


ame BOCA 

But your reason, darkened, is crouching lover and lower; your 
thought must be dragged out by force, wriggling and 
struggling. 

£Y sobnmMAaw mae ME 

So it is that when your emotions are exhausted you produce many 


faults; when your ideas run freely you commit fewer 
mistakes. 


BELLO ZAEBE FERAL 


True, the thing lies in me, but it is not in my power to force it out. 


BRA A be BAR RABI Z PT 

And so, time and again, I beat my empty breast and groan; I 
really do not know the causes of the flowing and the not 
flowing. 


P 


(§§ 125-131) 


Copa: ENcomium 


PEA HARA 

The function of style is, to be sure, to serve as a prop for your 
ideas. 

(Yet allow me to expatiate on the art of letters: ) 
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KS BMRE RRM se 

It travels over endless miles, removing all obstructions on the way; 
it spans innumerable years, taking the place, really, of a 
bridge. 

OAR MRR PEA 

. Looking down, it bequeaths patterns to the future; gazing up, it 

contemplates the examples of the ancients. 


PCH RRR IR 
It preserves the way of Wén and Wu, about to fall to the ground; 


and it propagates good ethos, never to perish. 


RS AR BAKA er 
No path is too far for it to tread; no thought is too subtle for it 


to comprehend. 


REMREH ROK ae 
It is a match for clouds and rain in yielding sweet moisture; it is 
like spirits and ghosts in bringing about metamorphoses. 


REA Mts we i BH 


It inscribes bronze and marble, to make virtue known; it breathes 
through flutes and strings, and is new always. 


AppenpIx I: RuymMe SCHEME 


Now that I have sunk several craters in the body of the text, I must try 
to negotiate peace with the shade of our poet: my plea is that the fissures I 
have made in his rhymeprose are strictly metrical and not poetical. 

By translating fu as “rhymeprose” I have assumed that it is a variety 
of prose. Yet I am aware that much controversy has raged over the exact 
nature of this genre. For those of the critics who bifurcate all writings into 
rhymed and unrhymed classes, fu is verse; for those who posit regular rhythmic 
patterns as a criterion for verse, fu is considered prose. Pending a detailed 
study of fu rhythms, we may be permitted to take it as prose. 

Meanwhile I shall here discuss the rhyme scheme of the Wén-fu on the 
basis of Ch‘ieh-yiin phonology. It is true that Ch‘ieh-yiin sounds are not 
exactly contemporaneous with the date of the Wén-fu; but as none of the 
rhyme-books of Lu Chi’s time is extant, we have to fall back upon the T‘ang- 


Sung rhyme-patterns. 
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The four preceding translators could profitably have paid a bit more atten- 
tion to the rhyme schemes of the text. I find all of them lumping together 
§§ 101-110, which distinctly fall into two heterogeneous parts (101-106 and 
107-110); one of them even subdivides the whole into two sections, 101-103 
and 104-110. It is in accordance with rhyme that I have made two sections 
out of the ten distichs. 

I believe I have made profitable use of the Kuang-yiin shéng-hsi eat 
#:, edited by the late Professor Sin Chien-shih ~e4@-- of Peking and 
published in 1945, as well as the detailed study of the rhymes of early Chinese 
writers by YU Hai-yen --7fe-Z (ZEPRAN BARA. in three volumes, Peiping, 
1936) —in particular the second volume dealing with the Wei-Chin-Sung-Ch‘i 
writers. 

The alphabetization of ancient sounds, worked out by Professor Bernhard 
KARLGREN, could have been a bit more accurate: e. g., the bilabials b‘, p, p‘, m 
(35, JE, 8,44) might have been distinguished from their labial counterparts 
(So, #4, Y,HA) ; the same applies to the dental n (jf) versus the palatal 
n (%j§). Finer distinctions will be in demand when alliteration is studied. 
For our present undertaking, however, they are not of much consequence; 
Lu Chi himself does not seem to be very particular about homophonous 
rhymes (e.g., see § 2 and § 5). 





Initials Dominant Rhyme 


juan 
(shang-p‘ing 20: 3 ,miuan) 


* Pronounced ,ts‘juén, this character properly belongs to shang-p‘ing 18 ae, 
-tsiuén, a rhyme which does not exist in the Ch‘ieh-yiin, where this “closed” (i.e., 
rounded, ho-k‘o) rhyme is incorporated into the “open” (i.e., not-rounded, k‘ai-k‘ou) 
shang-p‘ing 17 ik, otsién. 

** Tf it is pronounced ,pién, this character belongs to shang-p‘ing 17. According 
to Chi-yiin, however, it can also belong to the dominant rhyme of this section, 
Xe; for there its variant form $f, ,p‘iuan (gloss: BOF ig ) is listed under the 


latter rhyme. 
(Cf. Yu 2.84b; also 1.1a, “General Survey,” for the indiscriminate rhyming of 


JK, 23,3, etc.) 
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Bs Jnitials Dominant Rhymes 


§ 8. m** 
§9. A* 
§ 10. 
§ 11. 
§ 12. 
§ 13. 
§ 14. 
§ 15. de* 
§ 16. BE ; J 


* [J] He properly belong to chiii-shéng 21 fe, tsién®. 

a We ia. all listed under FE in the Chi-yiin, are to be found under fz, Be) isi] 
(miuan®, ch‘ii-shéng 23) respectively. 

As a matter of fact, the FR rhyme does not exist in the Ch‘teh-yiin, where this 
“closed” rhyme is included in the “open” fe. Strictly speaking, then, the 
dominant rhyme of this section is i(w)én°. 

+ Pronounced tsiam®, this character from ch‘ii-shéng 52 Y{>, ts‘iam® does not 
rhyme at all with the other rhyme words of this section. I am almost tempted to 
emend the text here and alter the character to YA, sién® (Kuang-yiin: s.v. fe), 
siuén® (Chi-yiin: s.v. FE); except that A means (alas) “to sprinkle water on the 
ground [preparatory to sweeping].” Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that during 
Han times certain characters ending in -n used to rhyme with f& , ,ts‘iam (cf. Yu 
1.1b, “General Survey ”; for examples see 1.3b-6a, “ Table”). This was true only 
of p‘ing-shéng characters, but it is possible that Lu Chi extended this usage and 
made % rhyme with We characters. Incidentally, ¥% can also belong to hsia-p‘ing 
21, f= ; but it is, of course, in the ch‘ii-shéng here. 

(Cf. YU 2.25b.) 


ién° 

(ch‘ii-shéng 21: fe tsién°) 
quen 

(ch‘ii-shéng 22: FEE tsiuén®) 





Rhymes 
opwan shang-p‘ing Q7 
od dn 
ongiwbn 
onan 
olan 
oan 
ongibn 
_tuan 


oyan 
,o'tbn 
-ngan 


cA 
-tan 


ee ee ee es ee eee ee) oe ee 
Ae Ue Ue SS SE OU Se SS 


Pp ene . a 
onzidn hsia-p‘ing 
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The dominant rhyme here is shang-p‘ing 25 ,ydn, for it accounts for §§ 18, 
20, 21, 22, 25, 28, and § 24 (fH being nothing but a “closed ” variation of 
¥é). Rhyme JE is represented by both its classes, “open” (§§ 23, 26) and 
“closed ” (§ 19); the same is true of rhyme fff], “ open” (§ 27) and “ closed ” 
(§ 17); .néidn (§ 29) represents only the “ open ” class of {{lj. 

(Cf. Y& 2.25b; for the indiscriminate rhyming of the jc Zefa PH YEA 
groups during the Han and San-kuo periods, see 1.1b, “ General Survey.”’) 


Tnitials Rhyme 


< OH & 


olam 
(hsia-p‘ing 21: fe ts‘iam) 


Ss 
7 


H Ft Hi 


(Cf. Ye 2.41a) 


E (i&ii) Initials Dominant Rhyme 
§ 36. 
S Si, 
$§ 38. 
§ 39. 
§ 40. 
§ 41. 
§ 42. 
§ 43. 
§ 44. 
§ 45. 
§ 46. 


* 
* 


a 
(ch‘ii-shéng 41: BE iang°) 


it 
aK 
iia 
abe 
“i 
= 
yy 
5G 
tf 
At 
Be 


* 





* Pronounced k‘iwang® and piwang®, these two characters belong to the second, 
“ closed,” class of #. 

** Tang° and k‘wang® belong to ch‘ii-shéng 42 54, d‘ang°, the former “ open’ 
and the latter “closed.” Rhyme ix, however, is but a yodicized variety of rhyme 


(Cf. Y% 2.12a, where = is marked as belonging to the ix rhyme group.) 
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Tnitials Dominant Rhyme 


s oldin 


(hsia-p‘ing 2: {lj .siin) 





a 


* Siwén and ,dz‘iwén belong to the second, “ closed,” class of rhyme Aly. 
** Ngien and ,tien belong to the first, “open,” class of hsia-p‘ing 1 +E, sien. 
(Cf. Yt 2.28b.) 


Initials Dominant Rhyme 


okang 
(hsia-p‘ing 10: [} ,iang) 


* According to Karucren’s Analytic Dictionary (nos. 25 ;p‘iwang and 1299 ,miwany) 
these two characters should belong to the second, “closed,” class of the } rhyme; 
Suin Chien-shih’s edition of Kuang-yiin, on the other hand, takes them to be of the 
first, “open,” class (p. 529, ,miang; p. 459, ,p‘iang). 

** Tang belongs to the first, “open,” class of hsia-p‘ing 11 if , oa ang. 

(Cf. Yu 2.8b.) 


H 

§ 62. siak, 

§ 63. ‘aak, “ 

§ 64. ts‘ek, 21 FE 
§ 65. ¥# tsiek 23 
§ 66. iak, 99 


Each of these three rhymes consists of two classes: “ open” and “ closed.” 
Here the first class only is employed. 
(Cf. YU 2.86a.) 
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Initials Dominant Rhyme 
m 
Pa oten 
oP Lain (hsia-p‘ing 1: 346 . sien) 
8 
oiwan 
* These two belong to hsia-p‘ing 2 lJ, sin, one “open” and the other “ closed.” 


The three characters of the 4 rhyme are all “ open” and not “ closed.” 
(Cf. Yt 2.28b.) 


J Rhymes 
§ 72. 3 ti? ch‘ii-shéng 


§ 73. kiet® 

§ 74. jwei® 

§ 75. tier” 

§ 76. my? (mjwi°) 
§ 77. ts‘wi° 


§ 78. jwer® 


*In accordance with Chi-yiin. Both this character and {& are “open.” For a 
detailed discussion see Appendix IV, Textual Notes. 

** According to Kuang-yiin shéng-hsi (p. 918), this character is “open” (as in 
RX). Karueren (Analytic Dictionary no. 608) makes it “closed” (as in Re). 

+ According to Chi-yiin, fe is a homophone of #3, both “closed”; in Kuang-yiin 
it is pronounced °jwei (shang-shéng 7 J, “closed” class). Since the word is 
verbalized, the Chi-yiin entry may not be incorrect. 


K 
(i) Initials Rhyme 
§ 79. Ha X 91ang 
§ 80. 7K z } (hsia-p‘ing 16: HE otsiang) 
§ 81. ji (. tang) 

(Cf. YU 2.21b.) 
(ii) Rhymes 
§ 82. 3 oXwa hsia-p‘ing 9 Sop 
§ 83. FR “ya = “ 
§ 84. Fp oyud coms 8 ¥& 


Of the two characters of the Jp rhyme one is “open” and the other 
“closed ”; the third, yodicized, is not represented here. 4] belongs to the 
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“ closed ” variety of -¢, the other two being unrepresented here. Incidentally, 
& is a rhyme not found in Ch‘ieh-yiin, where it is incorporated into the 
preceding aK rhyme. 


(Cf. Y& 2.79a.) 
(iii) Rhymes 
§ 85. FH omjwei shang-p‘ing 
§ 86. Bat okjwei oo 
§ 87. #8 oPjut = 6 iif 


The 4 characters are here both “ closed ”; so is the fj character. 
(Cf. YU 2.74a.) 


“ec 


(iv) Rhyme 
§ 88. ay 2 °a4 


i. : (shang-shéng 35: FG °ma) 


Of the three classes of the R% rhyme, the “open” (§§ 89, 90) and the 
yodicized (§ 88) are represented here. (The third is “closed.”) 
(Cf. Yt 2.80b.) 


(v) 


§ 91. & lam® ch‘ii-sheng 54 fj 

§ 92. 7B piwom* iia 60 A 

§ 93. BE iim® . 55 BE 
(Cf. Y& 2.43b) 


L Initials Rhymes 
§ 94. oyleng hsia-p‘ing 15 #F 
§ 95. dz‘ 

§ 96. 
§ 97. 
§ 98. 
§ 99. 
§ 100. 


otding 
(hsia-p‘ing 14: i ts‘iang) 


S We St ot A oH 


omiong (,.miwbng) hsia-p‘ing 12 


The character from rhyme 12 represents one of the four subdivisions of 
that rhyme; “ open ” according to Kuang-yiin shéng-hsi (p. 536) , “ closed ” in 
Karucren’s Analytic Dictionary (no. 634). Rhymes 14 and 15 are each 
composed of two subdivisions—“ open ” and “ closed ”; here we have only the 


“ open ” class. 
(Cf. Y& 2.16a.) 
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Rhyme 
biiuk, 
ziuk, 
miuk, tuk, (second class—yodicized) 
Siuk, (ju-shéng 1: J -uk,) 
kiuk, 


: SOROS 


~ 
fo 
vo 
er 
PS) 
ro) 

~-— 


Rhyme 


iwok 
(ju-shéng 3: By tsiwok,) 


*(j)4 
(shang-shéng 6: JE °tsi) 


HE 
Jk 
- JE 
- 
ta 
- HE 
H 


Yu 2.68a.) 


Tnitials 


049%) 
+ (hsia-p‘ing 18: K: Jiau) 





H Wt cr Bt ot oy BY 


a 
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P Initials Dominant Rhyme 


§ 125. Ki 5 wen 

§ 126. 

§ 127. ne otén 

§ 128. (shang-p‘ing 17: I , tsién) 
§ 129. 

§ 130. 

§ 131. 


* Liuén belongs to shang-p‘ing 18 ae otsiuén, which can be considered as the 
“closed” variety of the iz rhyme, a variety of which four species (,jiwan, kiuén, 
okiuén, ,*iuén) are still found under that _ thyme i in Kuang-yiin and Chi-yiin. Ch‘ieh- 


=a 


yiin does not make a separate rhyme of pF. 


Apprenpix II: Expriicatory Notes 


(Believing that the text is on the whole self-explanatory, I have tried to make as 
few notes as possible.) 


PREFACE 


§ 5. Essentially a restatement of the Confucian saying in the Book of Changes 
(SEE, PF): EAS SBTRE. (Lecce, The Sacred Books of the East 16.376-7: 
“The written characters are not the full exponent of speech, and speech is not the full 
expression of ideas.”’) 


§ 6. The incommensurability supposed to exist between knowledge and action had 
already found expression in JES 2. BER WEFT XZ. (Tso-chuan, Chao 10—Lxcce, 
The Chinese Classics 5.628; “It is not the knowing a thing that is difficult, but it is 
the acting accordingly,” 630a) and in JE412 HE, 4772 HE (*Ssi-ma fa WIG, 
Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed. 3.2a). The statement JE Fn. AT HERE occurring in a 
forged chapter of the Shu (Leccr, Ch. Cl. 3.258) must have been inspired by one of 
these two passages. (In Chou-li chi-shu Are 22.3b, the subcommentary quotes 
a passage which is identical with the statement supposedly made by Fu Yiieh AZ 
tes HEH [v yar. a] FEZ. RFT Z HE BR. This line from a putatively lost ode 
[3% RFF] i is quoted by Cuvu Chiin-shéng Je RE [ft SEER. Ch‘éng-tu, 1935, 
3. 17b ] and Wane K<“ai-yiin See ipod [ fA FE (SATE Ling-ch‘ien-ko ts‘ung-shu ed. 
68a]. But as the “Collation Note” has it, fe ee (Re is an error for | | 4@ 
|; in fact, the subcommentary is quoting from the forged Yiieh-ming @Lite fit 
chapters of the Shang-shu.) 

The Socratic identification of knowledge with action, which became the keynote. of 
post-Renaissance writers and has now become an item in the credo of many Marxists, 
was seldom affected by Chinese thinkers until the time of Wane Shou-jén EVE, 
commonly known as Wanc Yang-ming [AH, 1472-1528, nor does it seem to have 
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left any lasting impression on the Chinese intellectual world. At any rate, when 
Sun Yat-sen reversed the ancient tag and propounded his thesis of SnHEFT B,, he 
was leaving the identity thesis severely alone. 


§ 8. This outlandish line jars me. But I am unable to see how else it can be 
rendered. 


§ 9. Allusion to the line (R#]{K A, AC AVACTEE of Ode No. 158 (Lecce, Ch. Cl. 
4.240), which is also quoted in the Doctrine of the Mean (Lxccx, Ch. Cl. 1.393) . 


Text 


§ 1. YE seems to allude to the line WEY | |, HESEWE in Ta0-té ching, chapter 
10. (“When he has cleansed away the mysterious sights [of his imagination], he can 
become without a flaw.”—Lexace, SBE 39.54.) 

The gloss of “ Ho-shang kung” {]_EZS, however, has af} BELtRzek Bas 
az | |, which makes KS not a thing to be cleansed away but a result or 
objective of the process of cleansing. (Arthur Wary seems to follow this inter- 
pretation: “Can you wipe and cleanse your vision of the Mystery till all is without 
blur? »—The Way and its Power, 153.) 

§ 4. This more or less baffling couplet means, according to Lr Shan, the sublime and 
the pure (ae). 

§ 6. $$ being derived from the Confucian saying aE ||, PRIS BF (Analects 
6.16; Lecce, Ch. Cl. 1.190), “symmetry ” is to be understood in the sense of a correct 
balance between form and content. On the other hand, the adjunct seems to pull us 
back from such pedantically Confucian interpretation; “symmetry” may, then, be 
understood in its usual sense of “due proportion.” Then, again, if the expression 


PYF is to refer to the term, “symmetry” is not the best translation; instead, we 


might take the term as tantamount in meaning to #% EY. “rich and lush,” occurring 
in § 46. 

Vale HA may faintly hint at the Confucian connotation of the term (Analects 9.5; 
Lecce, Ch. Cl. 1.217). 

§ 9. Aki = A\ A772 Fiz, extremities of the eight directions (N, S, E, W, and 
NE, NW, SE, SW). 

§ 11. Li Shan explains liu-i as the six arts of the Chou-li (ceremonies, music, archery, 
horsemanship, calligraphy, and mathematics); Ho Ch’o, op. cit., takes them to mean 
the six Confucian arts (the Books of Odes, History, and Changes, Ceremonies, Music, 
and the Spring and Autumn). 

§ 14. With reference to this passage Ku Yen-wu BAR BH. 1.1b, Hes 
BE ed.) observes that Lu Chi was the first man of letters to speak of BH “rhyme” 
(which I have translated, rather subversively, as “rhythm”). On the other hand, 


Yen Jo-ch‘ii PAP BE (ter BE OC ae, EG Be ed. 5.15a) writes that the first use 
of this character was a bit earlier than that: Ts‘ao Ts‘ao (A.D. 155-220) as men- 
tioned in Liu Hsieh’s Wén-hsin tiao-lung, chapter 34 Hy (FF BR TK ae K, Ke TSAR 
HAM PeHSZLAL) and in Chin-shu, chapter 16 (HRM) Ry LAE Haak Ey BD - 
§ 20. Like Saul, who sought his father’s asses and found a kingdom. 

§ 21. The most sensible explanation of this couplet is that given by Ho Ch‘o (see 
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note to §11): “The two lines probably mean that when a main item is obtained, 
all subsidiary ones come by themselves —A)ZEKBEAMDPBBLEZEB). 


§ 32. $& “silk” is here translated as “ paper ”; so also in § 116. 

§ 38. AZ probably refers to A ris’ | | in Tao-té ching, chapter 79. (“[So], he who 
has the attributes [of the Tao] regards [only] the conditions of the engagement.”— 
Lecce, SBE 39.121: “For he who has the ‘ power’ of Tao is the Grand Almoner.”— 
Watery, The Way and Its Power, 239.) 

§ 39. Patterned after Confucius’ CAB AD. (Analects 15.35: “ When it comes 
to acting humanely, you need not be so modest about it as to let your teacher take 
precedence.” Cf. Leacr, Ch. Cl. 1.304; Watry, The Analects of Confucius, 200.) 

§ 42. BRS would be “a writer who would explore a subject thoroughly” in 
order to win over the antagonist. But I confess I am quite baffled by this couplet; 
for it still does not make much sense at this juncture. The commentators all fail us, 
§ 48. The ten literary genres discussed in this and four following couplets do not, 
of course, exhaust the literature of Lu Chi’s days, and yet they seem to be most 
important ones. It is, furthermore, possible to dispute Lu Chi’s description of each 
of these genres: e.g., a P‘an Ta-tao ¥47¢3H_ has proposed to emend the first line to 
gee PEW! (“profoundly meaningful”? “profound and meaningful”?) on the 
ground that Fe was the prevalent evil of the effeminate age in which Lu Chi 
lived (see his Lun-shih mite, Shanghai, 1927, 21). 

§ 48. The second line alludes to the Confucian dictum on the design of the three 
hundred Odes: 47S, “Having no depraved thoughts” (Legge, Ch. Cl. 1.146). 


§ 49. Another Confucian dictum: §¥31i E42 (Lecce, Ch. Cl. 1.305), which can 
be interpreted in a dozen different ways. 
At any rate, as Wallace Stevens writes (“Chocorua to Its Neighbor ”): 

To say more than human things with human voice, 

That cannot be; to say human things with more 

Than human voice, that, also, cannot be; 

To speak humanly from the height or from the depth 

Of human things, that is acutest speech. 
Which is as good an interpretation as any. 
§ 50. pietes may be taken in the temporal sense, but none of the commentators 
supports this interpretation. Moreover the phrase occurs in the Book of Changes 
(SBE, BP): DEBB UMAR, | |... AAT aE, MESS TI (“ The 
Yi is a book which should not be let slip from the mind. Its method [of teaching] is 
marked by the frequent changing [of its lines] ..., so that an invariable and 
compendious rule cannot be derived from them;—it must vary as their changes indi- 
cate.”—Leace, SBE 16.399.) 
§ 53. The subject “ moods” is interpolated. 
§ 61. This is translated in accordance with Li Shan’s gloss; it seems that the passage 
should literally mean something like “ Whatever is rejected (#%) by your balance 
deserves (#) to be rejected, even if (ff&]) the things conform to the carpenter's 
marking-line.” Another Wén-hsiian commentator, L1 Chou-han, seems to take v= in 
quite a different sense; his gloss states that “a literary work will conform to the 
marking-line and ({ff}) becomes exact (ABS ) if it is tailored by having words and 
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phrases weighed with a balance.” This seems to take EE as equivalent to [ff], and [Al 
as confirmative and not concessive. 

§ 68. With regard to t=, it may be here remarked that a tragic note seems to have 
prevailed in Chinese poetics since the last days of the Han dynasty; in fact, it seems 
to have become a frame of reference with which to judge poetry (see ZH in §87). 
As gaiety was a quality not excluded in Confucian poetics (cf. Analects 3.20: bad HE 
WHRE, Fin ), it would be worth investigating how and exactly since what 
time sadness has become the key tune in Chinese poetry. 

Is this tearfulness perhaps merely geographical? The elegies of Ch‘u are not 
joyous jingles; could it be, then, that the South has been responsible for the whining 
note in Chinese poetry? 

§ 70. FP , “shuttle,” is a nice word, for it chimes in with the weaving imagery of 
§ 67. I have, however, translated it as “ arrow,” a word not foreign to the Occidental 
literary tradition. 

§ 71. For (5H cf. the Book of Mencius 4B 93: WARFARE, A | |, “ When 
to take and not to take are equally correct, you will be impairing your personal 
integrity by taking.” 

$76. Cf. Hsiin-tzu, Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k'an ed. (1)1.lla: FEW BARE ER 
im A “Tf there is jade in the mountain, the trees on it will be flourishing; 
if there are pearls in the pool the banks will not be parched.” (Homer H. Duss, 
Hsiintze’s Works, 36) . 

§ 78. The commentators agree that PB and nse were ancient melodies, the 
former being a sort of jazz tune and the latter an Orphean melody. 

§ 79. I like to take the situation described in this and the subsequent couplets as 
applying to the haiku, ancestor of Imagist poetry. Is it possible (I repeat a hackneyed 
question) to write a long Imagist poem? Can an Imagist draw his breath deep and 
long? 

§ 90. In spite of much controversy that has been raised around Bie. nothing 
tangible has emerged out of the fog. At any rate, it must be something not very 
unlike 3 [BJ , which is mentioned in Li-chi (Leccr, SBE 28.95; Couvreur, 2.49) and 
in Shih-chi (CHavannes, Mémoires historiques 3.241). 

§ 92. Sacrificial broth was neither salted nor spiced; “vermilion chords” refers to 
the zithers played in ancestral temples (see the next note). 


§ 93. Allusion to Pdi 235, Ris He, — Ei = kK in Li-chi (Couvreur ed. 
2.51). 

Notice the crescendo in the five criteria: He (§81), AM (§ 84), #E (§ 87), aE 
(§90), and Bg (§ 93). 

The last term, here rendered as “ beauty,” properly means “ gaudiness.” If Lu Chi 
is pleased to pay the highest tribute to an aesthetic standard frowned upon now- 
adays, it is a case of de gustibus.... 


§ 95. PA Er is St seems to echo DE BSE Ay iB ; see note to § 50. 

§100. For the wheelwright P‘ien, see Chuang-tzii, at the end of the chapter Kit 
(Lecce, SBE 89.343). 

§ 104. Bi is to be read |¥#%. The latter character is listed in Chi-yiin 7° BE, i 
(Ssii-ch‘uan ed. 2.7a), where 3ff | is defined as 27k , “pretty jade.” As +e Me 
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(Li-chi, Couvreur ed. 1.677) denotes a specific object (beads of jades hanging down 
from the royal headgear), ch‘tung-fu should also denote a concrete thing. Is the 
expression perhaps an error for one of the numerous 38 compounds in the Book of 
Odes, all denoting trinkets of one sort or another? 

§ 104. Cf. Book of Odes (no. 196): FP JR AG HZ, RE RR FEZ , “In the midst of the 
plain there is pulse, / And the common people gather it.” (Lzeccn, Ch. Cl. 4.334.) 

§ 105. The couplet can be understood only with reference to Tao-té ching, chapter 5: 
KK Hb [A], A EO , . . . “May not the space between heaven and earth be 
compared to a bellows? .. .” (Lecce, SBE 39.50); “ Yet Heaven and Earth and all 
that lies between /Is like a bellows /In that it is empty, but gives a supply that 
never fails.” (Watery, The Way and its Power, 147.) 

§ 106. The second line refers to CWKRAAR— 3 in the Book of Odes (No. 
226), “ All the morning I gather the king-grass, / And do not collect enough to fill my 
hands.” (Lecce, Ch. Cl. 4.411). 

§ 107. For “Elevating Discourse” cf. Shu: 7IF BS PY | | (Lecce, Ch. Cl. 
3.76, 78). Needless to say, Lu Chi is not thinking here of Cuunc-cn‘anc T‘ung’s 
Arp fei discourse (Hou Han-shu, lieh-chuan 39). 

§ 110. For Fl) ff see Lx Ssii’s letter to the First Emperor ( 1, bee BS in 
Wén-hsiian, Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed. [20]89.8b), where he describes how the Ch'in 
made merry: “Beating water-jars and drumming earthen jugs (Ff, var: Af) |), 
plucking zithers and slapping their shanks, they sing lugubriously to please their 
ears—this is genuine Ch‘in music.” 

§ 114. #4 is properly a “ trigger.” 

§116. For 3% see note to § 32. 

§ 118. According to the Ch‘ang-yen of Cuunc-cH‘ana T‘ung (see note to § 107) 
quoted in Li Shan’s commentary, the six emotions are “like” and “dislike” plus 
the four emotions mentioned in the Doctrine of the Mean (“ pleasure, anger, sorrow, 
joy,” Lecce, Ch. Cl. 1.384): BPR FMEA RSA. 

§ 120. mS may have something to do with | Bi in Tao-té ching, chapter 10: 
“the intelligent and animal souls” (Lecce, SBE 39.53), “the unquiet physical soul,” 
(Watery, The Way and Its Power, 153 [WatEy’s comment: “ There is here an allusion 
to a technique of sexual hygiene ”!]). The Ch‘u-tz‘i, Ssti-~pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed. (3) 5.7a, 
also has: iv Sin Sess. in which Bie, is also read Bi (commentator’s textual 
note). Lu Chi’s | S§, then, may not be a mistake for | AF . 

§ 121. #7#H seems to refer to Chuang-tzii (chapter HB): 227K | |, “It (=the 
lever) raises the water as quickly as you could do with your hand” (Leccr, SBE 
39.320). Lu Chi, however, meant, it may be assumed, the opposite of “quickly,” 
which is Leccer’s interpolation. 

§ 122. ARE can mean either “to cudgel the brain” or “to be offhand”; here the 
expression must mean the latter, just as in the biography of Juan Chi Bc ##E in Chin- 
shu 49: IRF | | iy FAAS Ha ..., and the biography of Hstao Fan ia 4 
in Nan-shih 52: | | #AEX. The first meaning is to be read into the term as used in 
the biography of Wane Shao-tsung Ee in Hsin T‘ang-shu 199: Whe t> it jr 
mre URs and as used in Mer Yao-ch‘én’s Hye 2 saying quoted in Ou-yAna 
Hsiu’s Liu-i shih hua BRIBIE,AN—ean (Chin-tai pi-shu ed. 6b): REI HE | | 
Tek SP HE. 
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§ 124. The second half reads RA BA JE7 AF HH in the Ssi-pu-ts‘ung-k‘an 
Wén-hsiian, while the other texts omit 4%. Even without the final particle, which 
disturbs the rhyme, the line has nine syllables as against eight in the first half. Yet 
it is advisable not to delete the innocuous particle 4 or the superfluous connective 
XZ. There is a time and a place for symmetry; § 124 being properly the climax of 
the body of the text (what follows is anticlimactic), it is not unjustified to think 
that Lu Chi here broke symmetry intentionally—in order to make the line drag along 
and sink in the reader’s mind. (The construction 7... F ... already occurs 
in § 78.) 

§ 125. I think the interpolated line is called for, otherwise [&] would be dangling in 
the air. 

§ 127. The second line is derived from the Shu: FAH GAZSR. .. . “1 wish 
to see the emblematic figures of the ancients,—the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
mountains, the dragon, and the flowery fowl, which are depicted on the upper 
garment, ...” (Lecce, Ch. Cl. 3.80). : 

§ 128. The first line alludes to Analects 19.22: ARZIBAEH HH, “The doc- 
trines of Wan and Wu have not yet fallen to the ground.” (Leccr, Ch. Cl. 1.346.) 


§ 129. The Book of Changes has (SE R%,_): FB FAK HOVE WOR Gai HSH, 
“The Yi was made on a principle of accordance with heaven and earth, and shows us 
therefore, without rent or confusion, the course (of things) in heaven and earth” 
(Lecce, SBE 16.353). %& in Lu Chi’s text, therefore, is to be identified with 34 in 
this passage. 

§ 180. The couplet refers to the Book of Changes: the first half compares style with 
the omnipotent Ch‘ien BZ principle, by virtue of which “the clouds move and the 
rain is distributed,” 245 P92 (Lecce, SBE 16.213); the second half may allude to 
a Confucian saying SL 2 HEH ATES , “He who knows the 
method of change and transformation may be said to know what is done by that 
spiritual (power).” (Lecce, SBE 16.366.) 

§ 131. Cf. Hew Bee in the Book of Changes (SE BE,_E), “The daily reno- 
vation which it produces is what is meant by ‘the abundance of its virtue.’” (Leccr, 
SBE 16.356.) Cf. also the inscription on the bathtub of T‘ang: 4) H Hf, HH, 
x Ht. “Tf you can one day renovate yourself, do so from day to day. Yea, let 
there be daily renovation.” (Legge, Ch. Cl. 1.361.) 


Apprenpix III: Trrminoxiocicat Notes 


Since my aim here is not so much to elucidate Lu Chi—“ which would be a task 
for another lifetime ”—as to explain my translation, I shall spare myself the task of 
juggling with Multiple Definition, the necessity of which Professor I. A. Ricuarps has 
convincingly demonstrated in his Mencius book. All I propose to do is to clarify, if 
possible, the use of the following terms recurring in our text. 


1. Wén 3 seems to operate on two levels. When it appears on the lower level, I 
have rendered it as “style”: Preface §5 (antithesis: —& ), §§26 and 1925 (anti- 
thesis: ## ), §44 (antithesis: G ), $101 (synonym: BE ). In all these instances 
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the ideogram could have been translated “language” or “words.” As a matter of 
fact, it is translated “language” in § 62 (antitheses: #2 and “B) and in $17 (anti- 
thesis: 7 ). And in ae (§ 14), an expression coined by Confucius (Analects 15.25: 
“a blank in the text ’—LxrccE), wén is rendered as “ words,” because it is contrasted 
with #H . 

On the higher level, wén seems to have acquired the status of Aufhebung, in which 
wén (and its variations s BE) is fused with its Confucian antithesis chih G (and its 
variations ¥, etc.). Hence I have rendered wén in the title (and in Preface §7) as 
“literature.” 

The term XIE occurring in § 6, where it is used synonymously with ieee “ great 
art” (to be equated with BEME “ consummate artistry,” of Preface §'7) may allude 
to the Analects, where the expression is used once by Tzi-kung with reference to 
Confucius (5.12; Leccr, Ch. Cl. 1.177) and once by Confucius in eulogizing the 
emperor Yao (8.19; Leccr, 1.214), in both instances the expression denoting not 
“literature” but “music, ceremonies, etc.” (cf. Leccr, 1.214, note). It is possible 
that Lu Chi’s reverence for literature was so excessive that he simply identified it with 
the much abused term “ culture.” Hence I have capitalized “ Literature ” for wén-chang; 
I could have done the same with “literature” for wén, which on the higher level is 
hardly differentiated from wén-chang. 

Ssti-wén ae “letters” (§ 7), was first used by Confucius (Analects 9.5; “ this 
cause of truth,”—Leccr, Ch. Cl. 1.217) in a sense not very different from wén-chang; 
although my rendering of the expression is defensible, we may assume that Lu Chi 
was also thinking of the Confucian overtone (as brought out in Leaan’s translation). 

It is quite sensible to consider wén in tzii-wén HE 5a in § 125 as functioning on the 
lower level, for it is there contrasted with li H# ; and yet, the compound term can also 


be taken as a synonym of ssii-wén (#$¥ = $9; ), in which the ideogram must be 
accredited with a double-level value. 

Finally, the ideogram occurring in J} 3C and (EF 3 (Preface §§ 4 and 7) seems to 
have a dubious status: is it of the lower or the higher level? I have avoided the 
issue by translating the expressions with “to write.” For wén in § 198, see the 
Explicatory Note. 


=— 


2. The two characters yen and tzu naa cannot but occur frequently in a treatise 
on literature. I have tried to be as consistent in my rendering of these synonymous 
terms as possible, translating yen as “language” and tz‘ as “words ”—especially 
when they are yoked together in one couplet (as in Preface § 2, Text §§ 58, 86, 96). 
When they occur independently, they are not always rendered consistently: yen appears 
as “words” (§§ 23, 115), “language” (§51), “diction” (§ 79), t2% as “words” 
(§ 13, 17, 49, 65, 82, 101) and as “language” (§ 33). 

The two expressions Bs (§ 23) and tS (§ 51) could have been translated 
“to speak,” like yen in § 28. Yen in § 100 appears as “to explain ”; the ideogram had 
to be translated beyond recognition in § 42, otherwise I despaired of obtaining any 
sense out of the couplet. In § 11, 45; contrasted with its synonym AB » seems to 
refer to the entire corpus of literature; i’ in § 64 must mean a short phrase or a 
terse sentence; for ee (§107) and £}& (§ 49) see the Explicatory Notes. 


3. Li #2 (a term discussed in some detail by Professor Ricuarps in Mencius on 
the Mind, 15-16) is translated as “reason” or “reasoning” (§§ 26, 49, 58, 62, 96, 121) 
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and as “ideas” (§ 125). Essentially, it more or less resembles logos in the sense of 
Platonic 6p63s Aéyos (Phaedo 738A). ' 

Perhaps one should keep in mind that Ji originally means the grain of a piece of 
jade and wén the pattern on it. This antithesis is noticeable in §§ 26, 62, and 125. 
In § 49 Li is contrasted with tz‘ fRF ; and in § 96 it seems to mean the same thing as 
Wy » “conceits,” for it is there used as a synonym of that character and is contrasted 
with tz‘%; in § 58 it may be taken as equivalent to Eo , “ideas”; finally, li seems to 
serve as a synonym of ssi i, « thought,” in § 121. 

Again, li in §26 may be considered as a reinforcement of #4, “matter” or 
“content,” while in § 129 it acquires a metaphysical status, with the same significance 
as we (= 34), “Way.” (The neo-Confucianism of the Sung era was called li-hsiich 
BE and tao-hsiich 4% indiscriminately.) 

In § 114, li is a verb, “to bring to order.” 


4. The dualism of form and substance discussed in the preceding items runs through 
the entire piece. A bird’s-eye view may be had from the following table. 


B— B (882s, 28,33) BE—RE ($17) BC — FE (88 26, 62, 125) 
He (851) FH ($$ 49, 58, 96) & (Preface § 5) 
BE (§ 58) HE (§ 38) i (§ 44) 
Mix (§ 96) Y— BH (67) 


5. The following table of psychological terms should discourage all translators obsessed 
with the principle of consistency: 


i» — “mind” (Preface § 1, Text § 9, 23, 41, 75). Cf. I. A. Ricuarps, op. cit., 33. 
—“heart” (§ 4, 32) 
—untranslated (§ 103) 
i — “mind” (§ 1) 
— “spirit” (§ 4) 
— “mood” (§ 118) 
Cf. Ricuarps, zbid., 33. 


#8 —“to think,” “thought ” (§§ 2, 8, 28, 28, 33, 67, 115, 121) 
i — “idea” (Preface §5, Text §§ 51, 62, 75, 122) 
— “mind” (§ 38) 
x “idea” (§§ 17, 58); I took the liberty of equating it with #&. 
—“ probity ” (§ 71); Cf. Ricnarps, ibid., 69. 
tig — “emotion” (§§ 1, 27, 43, 118, 122). 
— “mood” (§ 10) 
— “sincerity” (§ 86) 
But Cr Gi , “overtones” (§ 95), 
fit |, “the world” (§ 102), 
|, “insight” (Preface § 4). 
Cf. Ricuarps, ibid., 13 


“wits” (§ 28); seems to be a synonym of KR. 
“psyche” (§ 118). 


mw 
ee — 

fre — “soul” (§ 120). 
mB 


& 


“soul” (§ 120); see the Explicatory Note. 
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Apprenpix IV: Textuaut Nortss 


The text here adopted is on the whole that of Li Shan, as printed in the Hu K‘o- 
chia HAVER edition of Wén-hsiian, in chiian 17 of which is found the Wén-fu. 
Besides, I have consulted the following eight texts: 

(1) Wén-hsiian 17 in the Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an (the so-called 7X fa A). 

(2) I-wén lei-chii Ey ae cep os 56, Ming ed., where the text is defectively. quoted 
(Preface §§ 1-10, Text §§ 6, 12-3, 20-1, 23, 25-9, 36-40, 50—the first half,’ §§ 53-6, 
61-3, 66, 71-5, 78-93, 100-10, 114, 123, 126-9 being completely omitted). 

(3) Ch‘u-hsiich chi 4] 282 21, Ming ed., where the text is incompletely (§§ 50 et 
sqq. being totally omitted) and defectively quoted (Preface §1, Text §§ 12-3, 25-9, 
36-40 being also omitted). 

(4) Lu Chi’s Collected Works in the Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an (be 1+ Fis 3c HB). 

(5) Wén-ching pi-fu aC SRL facsimile reprint of 1930, ade Volume ¥H, 
where the entire text is preceded by B RAN, : “Someone writes... . 

(6) T‘ai-p‘ing yii-lan KPA 586 and 588, Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed. 

(7) Li Shan’s text as quoted in the commentary of the Sst-pu-ts‘ung-k‘an Wén- 
hsiian. 

(8) The text of the Five Commentators (FfaA) as quoted in the commeniary of 
the Ssti-pu-ts‘ung-k‘an Wén-hsiian. 

On the basis of these nine texts I took the liberty of making some emendations in 
the reading here and there. 


1. In §5 all texts have SEX. But | EK is preferable; as Sun Chih-tsu, Wén-hsiian 
kao-i $R RAM, KI BE ( BETS TF ) suggests, FE was altered to J\ by the 


Tang (the former character was a T‘ang taboo). Wén-ching pi-fu has KR. 


2. ¥% in §12 is a black sheep, for it does not rhyme, but I retain it as a sort of 
beauty spot; see Appendix I. 

8. The second half of §75 originally reads SA PE{MIM ABE HY. which has one 
syllable too many, for the second half is in the predominant pattern of six characters 
to the line. I took the liberty of deleting 8B , without materially altering the 
meaning. I take Hie tiei° here in the sense of 1B » “to forsake,” as given in Chi-yiin 
(ch‘ii-shéng 12, Pe ). It occurs twice in the Shih (Odes 47 and 105) in the sense of 
“comb-pin” (Lecce, Ch. Cl. 4.77, 165) and is pronounced tidi? (Kuang-yiin, ch‘ii- 
shéng 13 $% ) or tiiei° (Chi-yiin, ch‘ii-shéng 12 He ), but this will not do for our 
context. 

The text of the Five Commentators is supposed to read #@ for He (cf. Ssu-pu- 
ts‘ung-k‘an Wén-hsiian) but that character is always in the p‘ing-shéng or shang-shéng; 
that is, it does not rhyme here. 

Li Shan proposes to follow the Shuo-wén interpretation of the character, i.e., “to 
take” (HX4,). But Shuo-wén does not have F# ; it does have ¥ nig » however, (cf. 
Shuo-wén chieh-tzii ku-lin 12A.5430a), which is identical with ci] tiek, given in 
Kuang-yiin ju-shéng 23 $%. (Chi-yiin ch‘ti-shéng 62 lists Fit ti? and explains it as 
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seh; but this must be an error.) As Lu Chi’s rhyme schemes are on the whole quite 
strict, I do not see why Li Shan’s proposal should be accepted. 

There is another reading suggested by Li Shan: #8, which appears as * it in Shuo- 
wén (cf. Shuo-wén chieh-tzi ku-lin 8A.3713b). Lu Té-ming (Ching-tien shih-wén) 
reports that Han’s text had #7 in place of 43; in the Mao text (Ode No. 190, 
Lecce, 307); the latter character is located in Chi-yiin (ch‘ii-shéng 12 He), tie, and 
means “a swaddling cloth.” Lr Shan insists, however, that 4G means #44; but this 
is a mistake. Bs (Shuo-wén chieh-tzi ku-lin 8A.3740a) siek. (Kuang-yiin and Chi-yiin, 
ju-shéng 23 $}), in the sense of “to strip off the clothes” occurs in Ode No. 78 
(Lecce, 129) but it is not known to be interchangeable with 4G or # ‘it . In short, 
Li Shan seems to be a bit confused here. 

may stand as it is. 

4. The last character in § 100 is printed in all texts as te, which is identical with the 
last ideogram of § 98. In spite of Ku Yen-wu’s statement (cf. Jih-chih lu 21, s.v. 
G AAS GB), I have taken the liberty of-altering it to A, which is the reading 
given in the Wén-ching pu-fu text. 

5. In § 103 I adopt the reading BK in place of the usual Mig or WHE ; Hu K‘o-chia 
in his textual notes recommends this reading. Whichever character is adopted, the 
meaning is identical. 


6. FyEeAF (§18) and 4¥q (§ 108) are superior to | 384F and | JA. 


AppenpIx V: TrExtTuAL VARIANTS 


PREFACE 
§ 1. BT om. LC (I-wén lei-chii), CH (Ch‘u-hsiieh chi), FC (Text 
of Five Commentators, quoted in the commentary of 
the Ssti-pu-ts‘ung-k‘an Wén-hsiian), H (Hu K‘o-chia, 
Wén-hsiian ed.), PF (Wén-ching pi-fu). 
FC. 
H. 
L (U1 Shan’s text as quoted in the Ssi-pu-ts‘ung-k‘an 
Wén-hsiian) . 
, LC. 
. £& om. LC. 
First 346/ se LC. 
. Second % om. CH. 
. Wak LC. 
. TR/K WH (Ssii-pu-ts‘ung-k‘an Wén-hsiian) . 
. B/=B WH, CW (Lv Chi’s Collected Works in Ssii~pu ts‘ung- 
kfan); = L. 





. /% 
. RR/ Be 
. B/E 
KER/| A 
. 6/0 

fe Ue / ERE 
. ii / th 
E/%E 


. ats / tt 
nigella / Hi BRE 
. R/T 


. R/R 
TE/R 


. First Fr / eZ. 
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PF. 
LC, CH, FC. 
LC, CH, FC, PF. 


in all texts except PF. ( F& was a T‘ang taboo.) 


CH. 
FC, PF. 


PF. 
PF. 


LC. 
LC. 


PF. 
LC. 5 PF. 


FC (fit was a T’ang taboo). 


WH, PF (38 H, L). 
LC, CH, PF. 


LC, CH, CW. 
PF. 


CW, PF. 
cw. /|B] Fc. 
CH. 

CH. 

LC, CH, PF. 


TPYL 588. 
CH. 
PF. 
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FB / 18% 
AB HE 
ie 
Ju/ Ju 
. 2/it 
Win/Z 
. ade/ 4A 
. H/F 
ef 
. F/R 
RIF / PRM 
. 38/ffi 
- B/E 
. Wi/D 
. / 
L/W 
. $/€ 
 T5/ i 


. B/S 

. ASH/ ABBE HG 

» i / 

. A/T 

. B/ 

WS / IRA 

| Bae / SES 
. Second JA/ii 


WH, CW (HE LC, CH, FC, PF). 
CH. 


CH. 
FC. 


CW. 
FC. 


FC. 


CW (TE was a Sung taboo). 
CW, FC. 


CW. 

WH, /#RFF L, /FRAX PP. 

LC, WH (ig L). 

CW. 

LC, FC. 

FC. 

PF, 

LC, WH (=f L, PF). 

LC (f§% and its compounds were avoided by the 
T‘ang), / PF. 


PF. 
in all texts except FC, which has ARAB - 


in all texts; AA in PF. 





. Brea/ || th 
. 25 FA/ 3 | | 


. First m/e 
. F/R 
T/F 
. A/ i 
» /5E 
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WH, PF (@ L). 

FC. /%& PF./WK in all other texts. 
cw. 

CW, FC. 

CW, H. 

PF. 

PF. 

CW. 

LC, PF. 

LC, PF (but marginally corrected to 34) 
FC. 

LC. 

WH, LC (@& L). 

Lc. /FS PF. 

PF. 

WH, LC, PF (* L). 

in all texts (380 FC, PF). 
WH, LC, PF (GG L). 
LC. 

LC, WH (#4 L). 

WH (Pr L, H, PF). 
PF. 

CW, WH, PF. 

FC, PF. 

cw. 

H, CW. 

LC. 





NOTES SUR LES BRONZES DU YUNNAN 
REPRESENTANT AVALOKITESVARA * 


Marre THERESE DE MALLMANN 
Musée Gummet, Paris 


En 1942, l’étude que nous avions entreprise au sujet des repré- 
sentations d’AvalokiteSvara nous amenait 4 examiner pour la 
premiére fois un bronze appartenant 4 M. Jacques Bacot. Celui-ci, 
qui avait acheté cette piéce 4 Amsterdam, |’attribuait alors 4 une 
école d’art tibéto-mongol, mais ne pouvait nous donner de pré- 
cisions quant 4 une date éventuelle, malgré les rouleaux de mantra 
que recélent les deux cavités ménagées dans le dos de la statue. 

Vers la fin de la méme année, le Musée Guimet faisait l’acqui- 
sition d’un bronze du méme type; son possesseur d’alors l’avait 
rapporté directement des marches sino-tibétaines, et il entrait 
dans les collections nationales ou il porte le n? MA 18 (pl. I et 
II et fig. 1). La disparité entre l’iconographie “indienne ” du 
personnage et l’origine manifestement chinoise du socle rendaient 
difficiles l’attribution d’un lieu d’origine et d’une date. 

Enfin, au début de 1945, nous achetions nous-méme & Paris un 
bronze de dimensions plus réduites et de facture moins soignée, 
mais appartenant de toute évidence au méme groupe d'images. 
Par comparaison avec celui de la collection Jacques Bacot, nous 
lVidentifiions provisoirement comme tibéto-mongol. 

En raison de l’arrét des échanges de publications occasionné 
par la guerre, c’est plus tard encore que parvint 4 Paris l’article 
remarquablement documenté de Helen B. Chapin, Yiinnanese 
images of Avalokitesvara,’ grace auquel il nous fut enfin possible 
de localiser l’origine de nos trois bronzes: il s’agit sans aucun doute 
de représentations d’Avalokitesvara “ Fortune du Yunnan ” (Luck 


of Yiinnan). 


* Afin de ne pas alourdir démesurément les notes, nous renvoyons 4 la fin de l’article 


la liste des abréviations et la bibliographie deétaillée. 
1 HJAS., 8, 2 (1944), pp. 181-186. Nous exprimons ici nos remerciements au Dr. 


P. H. Pott, de Leyde, qui fut le premier 4 nous signaler cette étude. 
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Nous ne prétendons pas reprendre aprés notre éminente et 
regrettée collégue un probleme qu’elle semble avoir traité d’une 
maniére exhaustive et pour la solution duquel l’approbation du 
Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy lui fut d’ailleurs acquise.? Notre 
but, beaucoup plus modeste, se bornera ici 4 trois points précis. 

D’abord, nous voudrions compléter la liste des bronzes étudiés 
par Helen B. Chapin en examinant ceux que nous venons d’énu- 
mérer. En second lieu, et 4 l’aide de nos travaux en cours sur 
liconographie d’Avalokitesvara dans |’Inde propre et dans |’Inde 
extérieure, nous rechercherons quels sont, dans ces images, les 
apports indiens, et 4 quelle région de |’Inde ils peuvent se rat- 
tacher. Enfin, nous appuyant sur les derniéres découvertes de 
Yorientalisme frangais, nous verrons s’il est possible de serrer de 
plus prés les notions de “talisman dynastique” qui semblent 
caractériser cette série de représentations. 


I. DESCRIPTION DES IMAGES. 


Rappelons toute d’abord comment se présente |’Avalokitesvara 
Fortune du Yunnan. 

Il s’agit d’un personnage masculin, grand et élancé, aux épaules 
larges, a la taille svelte,® figuré selon la loi de frontalité. Ses yeux 
sont généralement 4 demi-fermés; son front est marqué de l’airna 
circulaire. Sa main droite levée fait le geste d’argumentation 
(vitarka-mudra) ,* tandis que la gauche, abaissée, nous montre une 
sorte de variante du geste de faveur (wvara-mudra). Helen B. 
Chapin nous dit que les Chinois désignent cette double mudra 
par le terme de ngan wei cho ts‘iu yin, “ geste qui console et qui 
rassemble ”; il s’agirait d’ “une promesse de salut, ou tout au 
moins de renaissance dans le Paradis occidental du Buddha 
Amitabha, par l’intermédiaire de la grace d’Avalokitesvara.” C’est 


Q 


pourquoi notre collégue donne a cette double mudra le nom de 


?H. B. Chapin, op. cit., p. 136. 

*“ Ja taille du lion” (simha-kati) 

*H. B. Chapin écrit (p. 144): “vitarka ou vyadkhydna-mudra.” Nous ne pouvons 
accepter le deuxiéme terme car, dans les sédhana indiens, la vydkhydna-m®, geste fait 
par les deux mains, est synonyme de dharmacakra-m®. Cf. p. ex. le cas de Mahasri 
Tara, Sadhanamala, ed. B. Bhattacharyya, n° 116. 
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“ geste de grace consolatrice,”’*® le mot “ grace” étant compris, 
semble-t-il, avec sa double signification de “pardon” et de 
“ faveur.” 

Le bodhisattva est coiffé d’un haut chignon en forme de tiare 
(jatamukuta) ; des boucles retombent sur les épaules. Un diademe 
orfévri entoure la téte; il est orné de trois fleurons. Au-dessus et 
en arriére du fleuron central se trouve la figurine d’un Buddha 
méditant (Amitabha) assis les jambes étroitement croisées; ce 
Buddha est nimbé et auréolé; un autre fleuron le surmonte (cf. 
pl. II). 

Avalokitesvara porte de nombreux bijoux: de lourds pendants 
d’oreilles, un rang de perles, un collier d’orfévrerie trés élaboré, 
une paire de brassards (chacun étant constitué par un bandeau 
emperlé qui supporte un fleuron triangulaire), un seul bracelet 
(rang de perles) au poignet droit, le poignet gauche en étant 
dépourvu. Le buste est nu, mais une ceinture d’orfévrerie encercle 
la taille. 

Le vétement est constitué par un rectangle d’étoffe enroulé 
autour des reins et descendant presque jusqu’aux chevilles; les 
extrémités, réunies et serrées sur le devant du corps, sont ramenées 
entre les deux jambes, et forment un groupe de plis asymétrique— 
vertical sur la droite, et dessinant une pointe sur la gauche °—; 
ces extrémités sont alors relevées et passées dans une boucle 
orfévrie, formant une retombée centrale tres courte qui se croise 
avec le noeud d’une ceinture de tissu. Une écharpe a draperie 
médiane semi-circulaire est nouée sur les hanches, les extrémités 
retombant de chaque cote. 

Le dos de tous ces bronzes a été laissé 4 l’état d’ébauche: seuls 
sont indiqués les parures (ceintures et brassards), le diadéme, 
et les cheveux finement gravés." Deux cavités placées au-dessus 
et au-dessous de la taille servent de reliquaires.*® 


° Op. cit., pp. 144-145. Cf. infra, pp. 577. 

° Cette particularité existe, mais inversée, sur la statue de Visnu de Vieng Sra 
(VIITe-IXe s.). Cf. P. Dupont, Variétés archéologiques. I. Visnu mitrés de l’ Indochine 
occidentale, pl. XXI b. 

7™On a méme parfois omis l’indication du diadéme et des cheveux (Av° de la col- 
lection Jacques Bacot, p. ex.). 

®Dans le cas de l’Av° du Musée Guimet, les cavités ont été obturées mais sont 
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A -l’exemple de presque tous les bronzes extréme-orientaux, les 
Avalokitesvara Fortune du Yunnan devaient étre intégrés dans 
leurs socles 4 l’aide de tenons placés sous la plante des pieds.° 
Helen B. Chapin constate *° que ceux qu’elle a examinés sont ou 
bien dépourvus de socles, ou bien munis de piédestaux d’époque 
plus tardive. Or les trois piéces que nous étudions ici possédent des 
socles. La statuette de la collection Jacques Bacot est scellée a 
un lotus en forme de “rognon” composé de 3 rangées de 13 
pétales dirigés vers le bas; la nétre—qui est mobile—s’intégre 
a l’aide de tenons dans un lotus 4 3 rangées de 10 pétales dirigés 
vers le haut, ce lotus étant supporté par un socle carré 4 moulure, 
et 4 quatre pieds décorés.** Quant 4 l’Avalokitesvara du Musée 
Guimet, il est scellé & un piédestal trés important, ne mesurant 
pas moins de 0 m 14 environ, alors que l’ensemble offre une 
hauteur totale de 0 m 47. Le bodhisattva est debout sur un lotus 
a 16 pétales surmontant un socle octogonal qui se compose de 
cing parties (pl. I et fig. 1). Pour la clarté de notre exposé, 
celles-ci seront examinées en détail plus loin (pp. 580 ss.) , et nous 
verrons également |’importance de ce piédestal qui nous apporte 
de nombreux indices tant pour la datation de la piece que pour 
sa signification religieuse. 

En ce qui concerne la matiére de ces images, Helen B. Chapin 
a signalé** que la plupart d’entre elles étaient en bronze doré, 
préservant parfois les traces d’une “couverte” en laque rouge. 
Ceci nous parait exact pour la statuette du Musée Guimet, bien 
qu’elle soit patinée de noir par endroits. L’AvalokiteSvara de 


encore visibles. Quant au u6tre, d’époque beaucoup plus tardive, on s’est contenté d’y 

tracer l’indication aberrante d’une cavité qui n’a jamais été creusée. Rappelons que 

des cavités analogues existent dans le dos des Av® de San Diego (H. B. Chapin, op. 

cit., pl. 2 & dr.) et de l’ancienne collection Eumorfopoulos (W. P. Yetts, Catalogue 
., pl. LXXIV, C-117). 

° Cf. p. ex. l’Av® de la coll. Sumitomo (A. Salmony, Delimiting questions ..., 
fig. 2); et les indications données pour ceux des coll. Eumorfopoulos (W. P. Yetts, op. 
cit., p. 72) et du Musée de Boston (A. K. Coomaraswamy, Catalogue ..., p. 189). 

2° Op. cit., p. 145. 

1 Nous avons examiné la piéce et les tenons sont parfaitement visibles. Rien ne 
nous permet toutefois d’affirmer que le socle soit contemporain de la statue. 

*2 Quoique plus stylisée, la décoration de ce socle rappelle la décoration de la base 
du piédestal de l’Av® du Musée Guimet. Cf. infra, p. 580. 

8 Op. cit., p. 145. 
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la collection Jacques Bacot est recouvert de patine presque noire 
a l’exception du visage qui est doré, ainsi que le visage et l’épaule 
droite dénudée du Buddha de la coiffure; en outre, les lévres et 
les fentes des yeux visibles entre les paupiéres mi-closes sont 
laquées de rouge. Quant au notre, il est entiérement enduit de 
noir, 4 l’exception du socle de lotus qui est doré, et ou l’on peut 
déceler certaines traces rouges. 


Il. ETUDE DES IMAGES. 


L’origine iconographique de ]’AvalokiteSvara Fortune du Yun- 
nan est trés controversée. Elle a été attribuée tour a tour au 
Bengale,** au Nepal,’® au Tibet,’* 4 la Chine des Wei,’ des 
T‘ang ** ou des Song,*® 4 l’Inde extérieure *® et au Siam de la 
période thaie.** Helen B. Chapin elle-méme incline 4 rattacher 
ces images a l’art de la dynastie pala du Bengale (750-1025) par 
l’intermédiaire de l’art de Srivijaya. Ce point de vue permettrait, 
croit-elle, d’expliquer la synthése qui se serait produite entre des 
prototypes chinois et crivijayens; elle ajoute cependant: “ nous 
laisserons ce probleme intéressant et important aux spécialistes 
des arts indiens, siamois et javanais.” ** Sans prétendre & un tel 
titre, mais nous autorisant de notre travail précédent ** et de nos 
études en cours, nous allons essayer d’appliquer a |’examen des 
“Fortune du Yunnan” la méthode que nous avons employée 
jusqu’a présent. Et—puisque l’AvalokiteSvara du Musée Guimet 
posséde encore son piédestal, nous offrant ainsi l’avantage inesti- 


*4H. B. Chapin, op. cit., pp. 182-133. 

*®°Q. C. Gangoly A so-called Chinese image of Avalokiteswara, pp. 1-4. Cf. infra, 
n. 56. 

76 A. Salmony, Chinesische Plastik, fig. 124; Delimiting questions . . . , pp. 158-156. 

170. C. Gangoly, op. cit. 

+8 H. B. Chapin, op. cit., p. 137. 

1° K. Hamada, vol. suppl. 4 la lére partie du catal. de la coll. Sumitomo, fig. 229. 

2° Td., id. 

21 A. K. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 139 et pl. LXXXIV. La suggestion est intéres- 
sante, le Yunnan ayant été partiellement peuplé de Thai. Cf. référ. in H. B. Chapin, 
op. cit., p. 186, n. 7; également G. Coedés, Les Etats hindouisés . . . , pp. 318-321. 

22 Op. cit., pp. 132-133. 

23 En particulier, Introduction a l'étude d’Avalokiteevara, Paris, 1948. 
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mable d’étre complet—, c’est lui qui va servir de champ principal 
a nos investigations. 

Nous avons dit plus haut (p. 567) que, lors de l’acquisition de 
ce bronze par les collections nationales, les responsables de l’achat 
s’étaient montrés particuliérement surpris de la disparité entre 
le style de la statuette et celui du socle. Nous nous proposons 
donc d’examiner séparément et successivement des détails de l’une 
et de l’autre. 


A. La statuette. 


Il semble ne faire aucun doute que I|’étude de celle-ci nous 
ramene a |’Inde. 


1°) L’anatomie esthétique parait remonter 4 un type que l'on 
rencontre en particulier dans les arts du Maharastra ** et de 
Mavalipuram,”* et qui s’est transmis 4 Java Central,”® a Srivi- 
jaya,” & la Péninsule Malaise,”* et & l’art khmer préangkorien 
(Rach-gia) .*° Le parti-pris d’allongement, de hiératisme et de 
frontalité existe dans l’art javanais *° et dans l’art cam. 


2°) On a déja observé que la coiffure est une évolution aberrante 
du jatamukuta.* Celui-ci est figuré dans l’Inde entiere et le 
modele s’est communiqué 4 tous les pays qu’elle a influencés.* 
Remarquons cependant que l’évolution s’est effectuée ici (pl. I) 
par simplification des masses et des lignes alors que—dans I’art 
des dynasties pala et sena du Bengale, par exemple—elle s’est 


°4M. T. de Mallmann, Introduction .. . , pp. 210-211 et pl. III a et b. 

°° P. ex. Arjuna ratha, cav. de la Trimirti, cav. de Durga, etc. 

°° P. ex. Musée Guimet, n° 3620 et 3816; Musée d’Ethnographie de Leyde, n° 1841 
et 1874. 

°7 F. M. Schnitger, Archaeology of Hindoo Sumatra, pl. VI en bas a dr., pl. VII; 
K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, Sri-Vijaya, pl. V, et VII. 

°° G. Coedés, Les collections archéologiques du Musée de Bangkok, pl. XII. 

?°L. Finot, Lokegvara en Indochine, pl. I. 

5° Musée Guimet, n° 3816. 

°1 H. Parmentier, Les sculptures chames au Musée de Tourane, pl. XXVI. 

*° H. B. Chapin, op. cit., p. 144. Pour l’étude détaillée du jatémukuta, cf. notre 
Introduction ..., pp. 226-227. 

°8 G. Coedés, Les collections archéologiques du Musée de Bangkok, pl. XIII a dr., 
p. ex., en donne un exemple intermédiaire entre le modéle indien et l’aboutissement 


yunnanais. 
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effectuée par une complication de plus en plus grande, aboutissant 
& une sorte d’échafaudage vermiculé ou l|’on a grand’peine a 
reconnaitre des cheveux.** 


« 


3°) En ce qui concerne le vétement, cette longue “jupe” se 
rencontre aussi bien dans le Nord de |’Inde * que dans le Sud.*® 
Mais le costume de |]’AvalokiteSvara Fortune du Yunnan com- 
porte deux éléments particuliers: d’une part |’écharpe de hanches 
a draperie médiane semi-circulaire et 4 retombées latérales; d’autre 
part le pan trés court qui se croise avec le noeud de la ceinture 
de tissu sous le bouton orfévri. L’écharpe de hanches 4 draperie 
médiane semi-circulaire et & retombées latérales se rencontre dés 
le Vile siécle 4 Ellora * et 4 Mavalipuram,** puis 4 Amaravati,” 
a& Trivandrum “ et & Negapatam;*' de l’Inde méridionale, ce 
motif passe 4 Java Central * et Oriental,** 4 la Péninsule Malaise,** 
4 Srivijaya,* au Campa,“ au Siam *’ et jusqu’au Japon.*® Le pan 
trés court existe dans |’Inde du VIlIe siecle 4 Mavalipuram,* puis 
a Trichinopoly,” 4 Trivandrum * et 4 Negapatam ’ ow il est 


°4M. T. de Mallmann, op. cit., pl. XV, XXIII c et d, XXV d. 

85 Td., id., pl. V a et b, VIII a et b, IX a, b et d, XIV d, XVIII, XTX a et b, XX a. 

°° Visnu du Musée de Trivandrum, Ripam 1927, pp. 71-72; Maitreya de Negapatam, 
Exp. d’art indien de Londres, 1947-48, n° 374 du catalogue. 

87 Kailasa, Tin Thal, p. ex. 

°° Descente du Gange; cav. de la Trimirti, de Varaha, de Durga; Dharmaraja 
ratha, etc. 

°°M. T. de Mallmann, op. cit., pl. XIX ec. 

“° Cf. supra, n. 36. 

“1 Cf. supra, n. 36. 

42 Barabudur, C. Banon, C. Plaosan, C. Pawon, C. Sewoe, C. Sari. Musée de 
Batavia, n° 626 B 1; British Museum, fonds Raffles, n° 48, 50, 51; Musée de Leyde, 
n° 1782, ete. 

48K. With, Java, pl. 124, 125, 148 a 152, p. ex. 

44G. Coedés, Les collections archéologiques du Musée de Bangkok, pl. X, XVII, 
p. ex. 

4° F. M. Schnitger, op. cit., pl. I en haut a g. 

4° H. Parmentier, op. cit., pl. XXVI. 

47 R. le May, A concise history of Buddhist art in Siam, fig. 205. 

48 J. Auboyer, Les influences et les réminiscences étrangéres au Kondé du Hoéryiji, 
pp. 70-72. 
4° Cf. supra, n. 38. 
5° Arch. Ph. du Musée Guimet, n° 14611/2. 

1 Cf. supra, n. 36. 
"2 Cf. supra, n. 36. 
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figuré légérement sur le cété; dans l’art khmer (Rach-gia) ,” il 
se trouve au centre, exactement comme sur |’AvalokitesSvara du 
Yunnan; & Sumatra,” il peut étre soit au centre, soit sur le cété.”* 

Une constatation s’impose 4 nous: ni l’écharpe de hanches a 
draperie semi-circulaire et a retombées latérales, ni le pan trés 
court se croisant avec la ceinture de tissu, n’existent dans l'art du 
Bengale.*®> Nous avons 1a deux éléments originaires de |’Inde 
méridionale, d’ow ils ont di étre exportés au Yunnan par la voie 
maritime, peut-étre par l’intermédiaire de Srivijaya. La trans- 
mission de ces motifs vestimentaires a d’ailleurs déja été signalée 
par M. Pierre Dupont au sujet de statues de |’Indochine 
occidentale. 


4°) Si nous examinons maintenant les parures de nos Avalokites- 
vara, nous observons que la plupart d’entre elles sont en usage 
dans |’Inde entiére. Cependant, la ceinture de torse (udara- 
bandha) ne se rencontre qu’a titre tout-a-fait exceptionnel au 
Bengale,** alors qu’elle est d’un emploi constant 4 Mavalipuram 
et dans l’art du Sud de I’Inde;® elle existe également 4 Java 


8 Cf. supra, n. 29. 

54 F. M. Schnitger, op. cit., pl. VI en bas a dr. 

55 Dans le traitement du costume par les bronziers du Yunnan, il pourrait toutefois 
y avoir eu confusion entre deux types de vétement d'origine indienne: d’une part le 
simple “jupon ” moulant les jambes et se pincant sur les cétés, en usage dans les 
styles gupta, post-gupta et pala (M. T. de Mallmann, op. cit., pl. VIII a, IX a, b, d) 
et transmis 4 l’art khmer pré-angkorien (supra, n. 29); d’autre part le costume de 
l’Inde méridionale ot les groupes de plis latéraux correspondent aux retombées de 
l’écharpe de hanches. 

56 Voir & ce sujet M. T. de Mallmann, op. cit., pp. 217-218; A. J. Bernet Kempers, 
The bronzes of Nalanda ..., pp. 50ss. 

57 Op. cit., pp. 249 ss. Il convient toutefois de signaler que ces éléments vestimentaires 
existent sur un bronze du Nepal représentant Visnu et attribué par A. K. Coomara- 
swamy aux IXe-Xe siécles (Catalogue, p. 69 et pl. XXIV). L’art du Nepal est 
encore trop mal connu pour que nous puissions juger du bien-fondé de cette datation. 
Mais on sait que des relations existérent entre le Nepal et l’Inde du Sud 4 la fin du 
XTe et au XIIe siécles. Cf. S. Lévi, Le Népal, II, pp. 198ss.; P. Landon, Nepal, 


I, pp. 33 ss. 

58M. T. de Mallmann, op. cit., p. 248 et n. 12. Grace & l’amabilité de M. A. Foucher, 
nous avons eu connaissance d’une série de miniatures népalaises du XIe s. (Bibl. de 
Calcutta, ms. A 15, photog. A. Foucher). Les bodhisattva masculins portent en 
général une ceinture sur le torse, mais elle est constituée par un simple cordon de tissu. 

5° Cf. supra, n. 38. 

®°°0. C. Gangoly, South Indian bronzes, passim. 
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Central * et Oriental,” ainsi qu’au Siam. Elle nous confirme 
donc l’origine méridionale du prototype de notre Avalokitesvara, 
prototype remontant vraisemblablement a une date assez ancienne 
si nous en jugeons par deux indications que nous fournissent 
encore les parures: l’emplacement des brassards portés tres haut “ 
et l’absence d’anneaux de chevilles “ sont généralement des signes 
d’archaisme. 


5°) Un élément qui nous a particuliérement intriguée est le rang 
de perles qui orne le poignet droit, tandis que le poignet gauche 
en est démuni. Ceci est constant chez tous les Avalokitesvara 
Fortune du Yunnan jusqu’a une date avancée. En effet, l’exem- 
plaire du Musée de Boston, par exemple, qui porte une paire 
de bracelets sur les avant-bras, est en outre pourvu du rang de 
perles au poignet droit. Seul, 4 notre connaissance, ]’Avalokites- 
vara de la collection von der Heydt, tardif *°—et dont les mudra 
sont d’ailleurs inversées—, ne posséde qu’une seule paire de brace- 
lets. Nous avons donc recherché si pareil fait se rencontrait chez 
les Avalokitesvara indiens. I] existe bien au Bengale un “ Loka- 
natha ” représenté sur le troéne-aux-lions, dont le poignet droit est 
orné & la fois d’un bracelet d’orfévrerie et d’un rang de perles,®* 
mais les reproductions ne nous ont pas permis de vérifier s’il en 
était de méme au poignet gauche.” En ce qui concerne |’Inde 
extérieure, on peut voir au Musée de Phnom-Penh ® un Avalo- 
kiteSvara en bronze, de style archaique et d’un aspect qui évoque 


*1 Barabudur, Banon, Plaosan, Pawon, Sewoe, Sari, etc. 
°2K. With, Java, pl. 180 & 182, 144, 148, 149, p. ex. 
®3 Cf. supra, n. 47. 
®*M. T. de Mallmann, op. cit., pp. 245-247. 
5 Id., id., p. 252. Les divinités masculines semblent porter les anneaux de chevilles 
partir du style de Badami, fin du VIe s. 
°° A, K. Coomaraswamy, Catalogue, pl. LXXXIV 4 dr. 
®7 A. Salmony, Delimiting questions, l’attribue aux XVIIe-XVIIIe s. Il est certaine- 
ment le plus tardif de tous les exemplaires actuellement connus, ainsi que le prouvent, 
entre autres, le tassement de la figure et la systématisation du vétement dont le groupe 
central de plis est exactement symétrique. 

68M. T. de Mallmann, op. cit., p. 248, pl. XII b et XXX j. 

°° Dans les fresques japonaises du VIle s., les bodhisattva portent parfois un seul 
bracelet & un bras et deux a l’autre. Cf. J. Auboyer, Les influences ..., p. 78. 

7°G. Groslier, Les collections khméres du Musée Albert Sarraut a4 Phnom-Penh, 
pl. XI, 1. 


eo 
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certaines pieces de Sumatra; bien qu’il soit completement dé- 
-pourvu de parures, sa main droite, levée en vitarka-mudra, porte 
un rang de perles au poignet; la main gauche tient le vase-a-eau.” 
George Groslier, qui a reproduit cette statuette, a considéré le 
rang de perles comme étant “le rosaire 4 gros grains, un des 
attributs ordinaires du Boddhisattva,” ** qui serait “ passé en 
bracelet.” ‘* Aprés un examen plus attentif des Avalokitesvara du 
Yunnan, il nous parait que la proposition de George Groslier est 
acceptable également en ce qui les concerne. En effet, sur ]’ex- 
emplaire de la collection Jacques Bacot, on distingue trés nette- 
ment une sorte de pendentif ou d’ornement qui décore le “ brace- 
let” (fig. 2); cet ornement, peu compréhensible s’il s’agit d’un 
rang de perles, s’explique facilement dés lors que nous avons affaire 
au rosaire (aksamala) , car—dans |’Inde méme—celui-ci peut étre 
muni d’une pendeloque.”* 

Au cours de notre étude sur le bodhisattva, nous avons constaté 
que la plupart des AvalokiteSvara du Maharastra sont repré- 
sentés levant en abhaya-mudra la main droite qui peut en méme 
temps porter le rosaire,"® alors que la main gauche s’abaisse pour 
tenir la tige du lotus rose (padma); au Bengale, en revanche, 
nous avons en général des images d’AvalokiteSvara de forme hu- 
maine, baissant la main droite en un geste de faveur (vara-mudra), 
tandis que la gauche s’éléve pour tenir la tige du lotus.” En 
outre, dans l’art de Inde du Nord-Est, il est extrémement rare 
de trouver le rosaire dévolu & un AvalokiteSvara de forme hu- 
maine.”* J] semble donc une fois encore que le point de départ 
de notre motif soit au Maharastra: le rosaire y étant représenté 


“1G. Groslier identifie cette piéce comme “ pré-khmére”; 4 notre avis, elle serait 
plutot “ crivijayenne.” Cp. p. ex. F. M. Schnitger, op. cit., pl. VI, en bas a dr. 
*2 Le vase-a-eau (kamandalu ou kundika) est un des attributs les plus anciens d’Av°. 


Cf. M. T. de Mallmann, op. cit., pp. 266-267. 
*8 Sur l’ancienneté et la fréquence de cet attribut d’Av°, cf. M. T. de Mallmann, 


op. cit., p. 270. 

74 Cf. supra, n. 70. 

7°M. T. de Mallmann,,- op. cit., p. 270 et n. 5. 

78 Id., id., p. 137 et n. 7; p. 142; pl. III b, IV a, V a. 

"7 Id., id., p. 261; pl. III, IV a, V a, VIII a, b et c; XI a et c; XII c et d; XIV 
d; XV. 

78 Id., id., p. 270. 
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soit passé autour des doigts et maintenu par le pouce,”’ soit 
accroché au pouce lui-méme,* on pourrait admettre, a l’origine de 
nos images du Yunnan, un modéle en bronze dont les attributs 
auraient été mobiles; le rosaire aurait ainsi facilement glissé de 
la main au poignet et aurait été ensuite de moins en moins compris. 

D’autre part, Helen B. Chapin a suggéré que la main gauche 
du modeéle avait di porter originellement la tige d’un lotus qui 
se serait perdu en cours de route. Les imagiers du Yunnan 
auraient alors interprété le geste comme étant celui de la grace 
consolatrice, particulierement approprié au Grand Compatissant.™ 
Cette hypothese semble d’autant plus vraisemblable que pareil 
fait s’est produit dans le cas de certains bronzes javanais: privés 
de leurs attributs, ceux-ci nous montrent aujourd’hui d’incompré- 
hensibles mudra.** Nous nous expliquerions alors la raison pour 
laquelle le bodhisattva protecteur du Yunnan ne porte jamais le 
lotus rose, caractéristique principale d’AvalokiteSvara: cette omis- 
sion surprenante aurait pour cause la répétition systématique 
d’un modéle amputé de son attribut le plus important.** 


6°) D’aprés Helen B. Chapin, le double geste des AvalokiteSvara 
Fortune du Yunnan est appelé en chinois ngan wei ché ts‘iu yin, 
“ geste qui console et qui rassemble.” Ce nom est également at- 
tribué 4 la vitarka-mudra d’Amitabha et d’Avalokitesvara repré- 
sentés sur les images de “ Bienvenue au Paradis ”:** ce serait 
alors le geste “ qui console la foule des créatures.” Helen B. Chapin 
suggere qu’il pourrait s’agir d’une glose du terme sanskrit pari- 
graha—“ le fait de rassembler ”—rendu en chinois par ché ts‘iu, 
et dont l’explication serait la suivante: “Tous les étres qui 
invoquent le Buddha (Amitabha) étant rassemblés, gardés et 
protégés dans le rayonnement du Buddha Amitabha, ne seront 
pas abandonnés et seront sauvés.” En conséquence, ce geste— 


*° Id., id., pp. 136, 142. 

8°L. Bachhofer, Early Indian sculpture, pl. 67. 

81 Op. cit., p. 145. 

°° Cf. p. ex., Musée Guimet, n° 3816; et surtout Musée de Leyde, n° 1782. 

°° Sur ‘importance et la fréquence de cet attribut d’Av°, cf. M. T. de Mallmann, 
op. cit., pp. 267-270. 

°4 Op. cit., pp. 144-145 et n. 30. 
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exécuté par AvalokiteSvara—consolerait les fidéles en leur promet- 
tant implicitement le salut, grace 4 l’intervention du bodhisattva. 
De l’avis de M. Paul Demiéville, auquel nous avons soumis les 
termes chinois, ché ts‘iw correspondrait plus exactement a skt. 
samgraha, “ captation.” Ngan wei ché ts‘itu yin n’a pas en san- 
skrit d’équivalent connu; il ne s’agit donc pas d’une mudra 
d’origine indienne; le terme aurait été créé pour désigner un geste 
plus ou moins compris et signifierait “ geste qui capte—ou qui 
recueille— (les étres) pour (les) apaiser et (les) consoler.” 
Toutes ces notions nous semblent singuliérement proches de 
celles que nous avons rencontrées au cours de notre étude anté- 
rieure,* en particulier de celles qui se font jour dans le XXIVe 
chapitre du Lotus de la Bonne Loi. Ce chapitre célebre a pour 
theme les Miracles d’AvalokiteSvara, surnommé samantamukha— 
celui qui fait face de tous cétés—, et abhayamdada—celui qui 
donne la sécurité—. Nous avons tenté de démontrer que, au 
Maharastra, ce dernier surnom avait été plastiquement exprimé 
par labhaya-mudra dévolue a lVAvalokitesvara des Miracles.** 
Entre l’abhaya-mudra et la vitarka-mudra, \a différence est si 
minime qu’on les distingue parfois malaisément l’une de I’autre 
sur les images. Ne pourrions-nous alors supposer qu’elles se sont 
progressivement confondues, la notion de “ sécurité” de la pre- 
mieére se transférant 4 la seconde qui, de geste d’ “ argumentation ” 
serait devenue geste de “ consolation ” ? La confusion aurait pu 
s’effectuer par exemple 4 Ceylan—étape intermédiaire entre |’Inde 
propre et |’Inde extérieure—; nous savons que l’on y vénérait un 
Avalokitesvara protecteur des hépitaux, Simhaladvipe-adrogasala- 
Lokanatha, divinité éminemment bienfaisante dont le geste devait 
& coup sur “rassurer” ou “ apaiser” les malades. Deux mini- 
atures népalaises du XIe siecle nous conservent le souvenir de 
cette idole; M. Alfred Foucher, qui les a examinées, n’a pu déter- 
miner sur aucune d’elles si le geste reproduit était l’abhaya ou la 
vitarka-mudra; *" il observe cependant que “la pose de la main 
droite, relevée devant la poitrine, au lieu d’étre abaissée comme 


8°M. T. de Mallmann, op. cit., pp. 28ss., 100, 136 ss. 
°° Id., id., pp. 262-263. 
*" Etude sur Viconographie bouddhique de U’Inde, I, min. I-20, p. 198, et II-28, p. 212. 
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d’ordinaire, dans la mudra de la charité” parait étre “un geste 
tout-a-fait insolite pour les statues d’Avalokiteevara.” ** Cette 
remarque est absolument exacte lorsqu’il s’agit de représentations 
du bodhisattva dans l’Inde du Nord-Est, mais en |’occurrence 
nous avons affaire & une image localisée a Ceylan, c’est-a-dire se 
rattachant a lart du Sud: cette particularité iconographique 
soigneusement indiquée par les miniaturistes népalais constitue 
la preuve de la fidélité avec laquelle ils ont reproduit leur modéle; 
elle nous apporte en outre un argument de plus en faveur de 
Yorigine méridionale du type de l’Avalokitesvara yunnanais.” 
Nous aurions donc le schéma suivant: 


Maharastra Ceylan Yunnan 
Avalokitesvara Avalokitesvara Avalokitesvara 
donneur de protecteur des Fortune du 
sécurité; hopitaux: Yunnan: 

m. dr. levée m. dr. levée m. dr. levée 

(abhaya-m’) (abhaya ou (vitarka-m’) 
vitarka-m’) 

m. g. abaissée m. g. abaissée m. g. abaissée, 

tenant le lotus. tenant le lotus. lotus disparu.”° 


Si nous résumons toutes les observations que nous venons de 
faire au sujet de la statuette d’AvalokitesSvara Fortune du Yun- 
nan, nous sommes obligée de constater que l’origine iconographi- 
que de celle-ci doit étre recherchée dans |’Inde, sans aucun doute 
possible. Toutefois, plutdt qu’au Bengale et a l’école artistique 
du Nord-Est, c’est au Maharastra et a la région méridionale que 
nous ramenent les détails les plus caractéristiques du vétement, 
des parures, des “ attributs ” et des gestes. 


$d; py 109. 

8° Hormis l’Av° de Ceylan, M. A. Foucher a reconnu le geste de la m. dr. levée 
sur une autre image d’Av°, a 4 bras celle-la, Daksindpathe Milavasa-Lokanatha, min. 
I-25 et 27 (pp. 105 et 194). Cette idole était localisée au Dekhan, done également 
au Sud de l’Inde. 

°° Nous ne mentionnons pas ici l’Av° du Barabudur (II-47) dont la m. dr. est en 
vitarka-m? et dont la g. abaissée tient le lotus, car nous ignorons 4 quel épisode du 
Gandavyiiha se rapporte la scéne ot il est représenté. Quant A celui du Musée de 
Phnom-Penh (cf. supra, n. 70), sa m. g. tient le vase-a-eau et n’est pas complétement 
abaissée. 
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B. Le piédestal. 


1°) Description—Ainsi que nous l’avons dit plus haut (p. 570), 
le piédestal de l’AvalokiteSvara du Musée Guimet est formé d’un 
lotus & 16 pétales surmontant un socle octogonal qui se compose 
de cing parties: 


a) 


une plateforme décorée d’ornements: au centre de chacune 
des quatre faces principales, une rosace 4 centre circulaire 
et & six pétales; 4 chaque angle, une combinaison de motifs 
en “points d’interrogation ” couchés accolant un pilastre 
emperlé; les motifs qui se trouvent a la partie supérieure de la 
plateforme, convergents deux 4 deux, supportent une perle a 
chaque angle; 

une seconde plateforme, décorée de variantes des mémes 
“points d’interrogation,” convergents deux 4 deux et enca- 
drant un ornement en forme de “ haricot ” ou de “ rognon ”; 


une plinthe assez élevée dont les huit faces sont délimitées 
par des pilastres emperlés ornés au sommet et & la base de 
motifs en forme de rognons; quatre de ces faces sont décorées 
d’une rosace a centre circulaire et 4 six pétales dans un en- 
cadrement polylobé; aux quatre autres faces correspondent 
deux atlantes et deux dragons qui paraissent soutenir la plate- 
forme supérieure; les deux atlantes, 4 demi-agenouillés, posent 
une main sur chaque cuisse; les deux dragons offrent un 
aspect composite, formé d’un avant-corps de léogryphe et 
d’une queue de poisson qui se redresse et sert d’élément de 
soutien; 


une plateforme répétant exactement la seconde; 


une base décorée d’un motif sinueux avec, 4 chacun des huit 
angles, un ornement combinant 4 nouveau les “ points d’inter- 


rogation.” 


2°) Etude des éléments—Contrairement a ce que nous avons vu 
se produire pour la statuette, la forme, et tous les éléments qui 
décorent ce piédestal (pl. I et fig. 1) paraissent étre typiquement 
chinois. 
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Le socle octogonal, sur la signification cosmologique duquel 
nous reviendrons tout-a-l’heure, se rencontre fréquemment en 
Chine. M. Osvald Sirén en a reproduit de nombreux exemplaires 
dans son ouvrage sur la Sculpture chinoise;® il semble avoir été 
particuliérement affecté au Buddha® ou a Kouan-yin/Avalo- 
kiteSvara.** On le rencontre également en Corée.** 

Le motif en “ virgule” ou en “ point d’interrogation ” existe 
dans la décoration des miroirs de bronze depuis |’époque Souei,”® 
ainsi que dans la décoration sculptée.”® I] en est de méme des 
“ rognons ” que l’on trouve depuis |’époque Han ou ils ornent les 
miroirs * jusqu’au style T‘ang (nimbes ou socles des Buddha) .** 
L’encadrement polylobé des rosaces, et les motifs sinueux de la 
base de notre piédestal peuvent étre rapprochés des encadrements 
et des bordures de miroirs T‘ang.*® Les dragons évoquent ceux de 
certaines stéles, remontant parfois aussi haut que le VIe siécle.*”° 
Toutefois, les dragons des stéles ont habituellement des pattes 
postérieures au lieu de la queue de poisson: peut-étre cette 
derniére particularité est-elle due & un ensemble de légendes 
associant le dragon divinité aquatique 4 Avalokitesvara.*** Quant 
aux atlantes, si—dans la sculpture chinoise—ils semblent étre 
représentés le plus souvent accroupis *°’ ou en buste seulement,’” 
soutenant les socles ou les brile-parfums sur la paume de leurs 
mains élevées au-dessus de leur téte, il en existe cependant qui 
sont agenouillés,’°* assis avec une jambe repliée et un genou 
relevé,’° ou méme debout.'*” 


*1 Pl. 278, 312, 365, 366, 367, 369, 405 a et b, 408 b, 462. 

°2 Q. Siren, op. cit., pl. 365, 366, 367, 369, 405 a et b, 462. 

°3 Id, id., pl. 278, 312. 

°4 A. Eckart, Geschichte der Koreanischen Kunst, fig. 169, 177, 187, 193, p. ex. 

°° Shina kodo seikwa, vol. V, pl. 112 

°° Q. Siren, op. cit., pl. 301. 

®7 Shina kodo seikwa, vol. V, passim. 

°8Q. Siren, op. cit., pl. 16 c, 30, 31 a et b, 32 b, 35, 36 b, 368, 371 a, 397. 

°° Shina kodo seikwa, vol. V, pl. 128, 131. 

10° Q. Siren, op. cit., pl. 73 a, 199 a. 

101 H, B. Chapin, op. cit., p. 156, n. 82; p. 158, n. 87 a, etc. Cf. infra, pp. 589 ss. 

102. Siren, op. cit., pl. 236, 245, 306. 

103 Td., id., pl. 242, 246, 251, 309 a, 321 b. 

104 Td., id., pl. 407. Chinese Buddhist bronzes . . . , n° 62 du catalogue, reproduit 
au trait, en frontispice. 

105 (, Siren, op. cit., pl. 243 a. 106 Td., id., pl. 188. 
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Tous les documents comparatifs dont nous venons de faire état 
pour l’examen de notre piédestal s’échelonnent de l’époque Han 
a l’époque T‘ang et sont antérieurs 4 |’époque Song. Ceci—joint 
au fait que l’iconographie de la statuette nous a fait remonter a 
l’Inde du VIIe siécle—nous aménerait de prime abord a con- 
sidérer le bronze du Musée Guimet comme une piéce T“ang. 
Désirant avoir un avis autorisé, nous avons soumis notre Ava- 
lokiteSvara 4 M. Osvald Sirén lors de sa derniére visite 4 Paris.” 
L’éminent spécialiste de l’art chinois nous a confirmé qu’il s’agis- 
sait bien d’un ensemble homogéne: le personnage ressortit 4 un 
modéle plus archaique que le socle, mais celui-ci n’a pas été ajouté 
a une date postérieure. Bien que ce type de socle octogonal ait été 
en usage jusque sous les Yuan (1280-1368) , l’AvalokiteSvara du 
Musée Guimet est—de l’avis de M. Osvald Sirén—de la fin du 
XIIe ou du début du XIIIe siécle, et originaire de la Chine 
méridionale. Ceci—joint 4 nos propres observations—nous parait 
confirmer exactement |’opinion de Helen B. Chapin selon laquelle 
“influence artistique chinoise qui s’exerca au Yunnan aux XIe 
et XIIe siécles ne fut pas une influence Song, mais une influence 
T‘ang.” *°> Le piédestal—unique en son genre jusqu’a présent—, 


de notre bronze du Musée Guimet, nous apporte donc une série 
d’éléments stylistiques permettant de dater la piéce d’une maniére 
presque certaine, et de la situer 4 une époque légerement pos- 
térieure a celle du bronze du Musée de San Diego,’ daté par son 
inscription du régne de l’empereur Touan Tcheng-hing (1147- 


1172) °° 


3°) Signification cosmologique-—Nous avons vu plus haut (p. 
580) que le piédestal de notre Avalokitesvara se composait d’un 
lotus 4 16 pétales surmontant un socle 4 8 cétés. On connait de 
longue date l’importance considérable accordée par les cosmologies 


+°7 Novembre 1949. 

298 Op. cit., p. 138. 

10° H. B. Chapin, op. cit., pp. 146-147. 

*2°Le retard mis par les-influences chinoises 4 atteindre le Yunnan ne doit pas nous 
surprendre si nous songeons 4 quel point cette région est encore inaccessible. De pareils 
faits se sont d’ailleurs produits en Occident et méme en France: que |’on songe 
simplement aux calvaires et aux ossuaires bretons qui—au milieu de notre siécle 
classique—perpétuent les styles du Moyen-Age et de la Renaissance. 
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de I’Inde et de |’Asie Sud-Orientale au chiffre 4 et a ses divers 
multiples 8, 16, 24, 32, etc., chiffres correspondant aux points 
cardinaux, collatéraux, intermédiaires, bref, 4 toutes les directions 
de l’espace, c’est-a-dire 4 l’univers entier..** Brahmanisme et 
bouddhisme nous fournissent l’un et l’autre des preuves multiples 
de cet état de choses. L’espace (akasa) est symbolisé par une 
fleur de lotus dont les pétales, au nombre de 8, sont aux points 
cardinaux et collatéraux; *”* univers se compose de 16 parties; *** 
dans la cérémonie royale du Vajapeya, le dieu cosmique Prajapati 
—auquel est assimilé le roi—‘“ est” 17:*** “seize points d’une 
Rose des Vents mystique, plus le centre, ou le point d’en haut, 
ou la direction indéfinie—schéma . . . sur lequel repose la magie 
du Catapatha .. .”** Indra, le roi des dieux, siege au milieu 
de 32 divinités secondaires dans le ciel dit “‘ des Trente-trois ”; 
il est assis au centre, sur son trone; les 32 autres sont aux 32 
points du lotus et regardent je dieu central en pensant: aham 
majjhe nisinno, “ c’est moi qui suis assis au centre,” prouvant 
ainsi leur identité avec Indra dont ils ne sont que des hypostases.*** 
Le Grand Male (mahapurusa) , le Buddha et le roi cakravartin 
doivent posséder les 32 signes corporels (laksana) .*" A Sarnath, 
lempereur ASoka érigea un pilier surmonté d’un lotus renversé 
a 16 pétales supportant un abaque décoré de 4 roues 4 24 rayons 
et de 4 animaux; sur cet abaque se trouvaient 4 protome de lions 
adossés, sur lesquels était posée une roue a 32 rayons: *** cet 
ensemble symbolisait l’universalité de la loi bouddhique proclamée 
aux 5 orients—4 points cardinaux et centre—figurés par la roue 
faitiére et les 4 roues de l’abaque."*® Cette méme notion se 


11. R, von Heine-Geldern, Weltbild und Bauform in Siidostasien; P. Mus, Barabudur. 

112. Mus, Barabudur, I, p. 140; cite H. Oldenberg, Die Weltanschauung der 
Brahmana-Texte, pp. 37-39 et n. 2, p. 39. 

113 Sat, Brahm XIII.2.2.13; X1I1.5.1.15; XII1.6.2.12. 

114 Td., V.12.12; V.14.6; V.1.4.14; V.2.1.5; V.2.1.7; V.2.2.38; V.2.2.17; V.3.4.22, ete. 

115 P. Mus, op. cit., I, p. °86. 

11° P. Mus, Le symbolisme a Ankor Thom. 

47H. de La Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme, pp. 241 ss. 

448 J. Przyluski, Le symbolisme du pilier de Sarnath; B. Majumdar, Symbology of 
the Asoka pillar capital, Sadrnadth; B. N. Sharma, The Lion-capital of the pillar of 
Asoka at Saranath. 

11° P. Mus, Barabudur, I, pp. 145 ss. 
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retrouve dans le bouddhisme tantrique évolué, puisque nous con- 
naissons, par exemple, une Vajratara siégeant au centre d’un 
lotus sur les 8 pétales duquel sont figurées 4 Tara qui sont ses 
hypostases et 4 yogini gardiennes “ des 4 portes ” du mandala; **° 
ou encore un Avalokitesvara “en cing personnes ”: Khasarpana, 
qu’entourent aux 4 orients ses 4 assistants, Tara, Sudhanakumara, 
Bhrkuti et Hayagriva.’*** Nous avons tenté de démontrer ail- 
leurs *** que le Khasarpana—doué de nombreux caractéres royaux 
—pouvait étre assimilé 4 lAvalokiteSvara Amoghapasa qui, 
pourvu des mémes assistants, fut au XIIIe siécle un des dieux 
tutélaires des rois de Java Oriental. 

Ceci nous améne 4 parler de la place tenue par ces mémes 
chiffres—4, 8, 16, 32—dans la plupart des rituels royaux. Nous ne 
devons pas nous en étonner: le roi—appelé “fils des dieux ” 
(devaputra) —, est en effet assimilé au dieu supréme, Indra ou 
Prajapati,’** car il est formé de parcelles de la substance des grands 
dieux, que ceux-ci soient au nombre de 8 *** ou de 33 (Indra et 
les 32 divinités périphériques) .**° Le mani, joyau du roi universel, 
devait avoir les dimensions d’une roue de char, une épaisseur de 
4 coudées, et étre taillé & 8 facettes.*° A la suite de la roue 
(cakra) , embleme auquel il doit son surnom de cakravartin, le 
monarque universel, possesseur des 32 laksana, doit effectuer a 
travers son royaume un parcours rituel de l’Est au Sud, puis a 
l’Ouest et au Nord, pour revenir enfin dans sa capitale située au 
centre.**” Au Cambodge, le roi, au jour de son sacre, est entouré 
de 8 brahmanes (baku) officiants, placés aux points cardinaux et 
collatéraux; chacun d’eux “en commencant par celui de |’Est, et 
dans le sens des positions du soleil dans le ciel, s’avance et récite 
une formule dite de préservation; chaque fois, le roi se tourne 
et fait ainsi face successivement aux points cardinaux.” *** Puis, 


12° A. Foucher, Icon. boud., II, pp. 69 ss. 

721M. T. de Mallmann, Introduction . . . , pp. 194 ss. 

*22 Un point d’iconographie indo-javanaise: Khasarpana et Amoghapdsa. 
*23P. Mus, Barabudur, I, p. °86. 

124 Manu, V. 96; VII, 3ss. 

12° Suvarnaprabhasa sitra, cité par S. Lévi, Devaputra. 

126 Mahd-sudassana-sutta, I, 31 ss.; Milinda-pattha, IV.5.14. 

127 Maha-sudassana-sutta, I, 14-20. 

32° G. Porée & E. Maspero, Meurs et coutumes des Khmérs, pp. 143-144. 
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il prend possession de sa capitale en en faisant le tour: pour 
souligner le caractére cosmique de cette promenade, il “em- 
prunte successivement 4 moyens de transport différents et change 
4 fois de coiffure, assumant chaque fois le costume et Ja monture 
d’un des rois des points cardinaux.” **° Au Siam, pour le sacre, 
“Je souverain est assis sur un trone octogonal, et chaque fois qu’il 
se tourne vers ]’un des points cardinaux, il s’oint avec l’eau lustrale 
contenue dans une conque placée de ce cété”;**° il entre ainsi 
symboliquement en possession de son royaume, réplique terrestre 
du royaume céleste. Tandis qu’une légende indienne dont Mlle 
Jeannine Auboyer a examiné les versions diverses *** attribuait 4 — 
un don du dieu Indra le tréne magique aux 32 statuettes, sur 
lequel siégeait le roi Vikrama,*** en Birmanie ancienne le roi pos- 
sédait également un tréne orné de 32 figurines, car il était la con- 
trepartie terrestre d’Indra, le roi divin, siégeant au milieu de ses 
32 acolytes dans le ciel des Trente-trois Dieux.** 

Cette préoccupation concernant les nombres astrologiques 
s’étendait a l’organisation urbaine et administrative. Au [Xe 
siecle, le royaume de Java comprenait 28 provinces, dont les 
gouverneurs, joints aux 4 premiers ministres, formaient un corps 
de 32 fonctionnaires. Sriksetra, capitale ancienne des Pyu, possé- 
dait 32 grandes portes et 32 portes plus petites. Au Siam, le roi 
comptait 4 reines principales, 4 ministres qui présidaient respec- 
tivement aux groupes de provinces des 4 directions, 4 groupes de 
pages, et il dormait 4 tour de réle dans 4 chambres 4 coucher. En 
Birmanie, le roi avait 4 reines principales et 4 reines secondaires; 
en outre, la répartition des charges allait par 4: 4 premiers mini- 
stres, 4 vices-ministres, 4 conseillers secrets, 4 principaux col- 
lecteurs d’impdéts qui avaient chacun la charge d’une région 
intitulée “ quart” du royaume, 4 aides-de-camp royaux, 4 mes- 
sagers, 4 scribes, 4 hérauts, etc. A l’origine, les 4 premiers ministres 
devaient symboliser les Lokapala, gardiens du monde, car ils 
devaient veiller non seulement sur les quartiers du royaume mais 


12° G_ Coedés, Pour mieux comprendre Angkor, p. 98. 
189 Cf. supra, n. 128. 

181 J Auboyer, Le Tréne et son symbolisme dans l’Inde ancienne, pp. 28-29, 173. 
132 B Edgerton, Vikrama’s adventures ..., pp. 16-21. 

188 Cf. supra, n. 111; également J. Auboyer, op. cit., p. 50, n. 2. 
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sur ceux de la ville—comme les Lokapala veillent sur chaque coté 
du Meru et sur chaque cété de la ville des dieux située au 
sommet. Cette notion étant oubliée, on créa 4 employés pour 
tenir le role des Lokapala. Chacun d’entre eux avait un corps de 
gardes sous ses ordres, et ils devaient veiller sur les 4 portes du 
palais, de méme, semble-t-il, que sur les portes de la ville situées 
dans la méme direction. Ils étaient “ commandants ” des portes 
et avaient pour fonction d’accompagner le roi et de veiller sur lui 
dans leurs quartiers respectifs. Chacun portait un étendard de 
la couleur attribuée 4 la direction correspondante du Mont 
Meru.*** A Ceylan, la ville royale était identifiée 4 celle des 33 
dieux. Autour du temple royal, le Lohaprasada, étaient rangés 
32 édifices semblables mais plus petits.**° Quand le roi partait en 
guerre, il prenait le commandement des troupes, mais il était 
entouré de 32 divisions & la téte desquelles marchaient 32 statues, 
portraits du roi, correspondant aux 32 Indra secondaires rayon- 
nant autour du dieu unique.’** Le Bayon d’Angkor Thom—dont 
chaque tour est ornée des 4 visages de LokeSvara “ faisant face 
de tous cétés ” et figuré sous les traits du roi Jayavarman VII— 
comportait 4 l’origine 16 chapelles rayonnantes contenant les 
images des dieux provinciaux.’*’ Au XIVe siécle, le royaume de 
Pegu avait 32 provinces dont les gouverneurs étaient les repré- 
sentants du roi siégeant dans sa capitale, comme les 32 dieux 
périphériques sont les projections d’Indra qui siege au centre du 
royaume céleste.*** On rencontre des notions analogues dans 
l’ancienne Malakka, 4 Perak, 4 Negri Sembilan, etc.** 

Ces divers exemples empruntés a4 |’Inde et a l’Asie du Sud-Est 
pourraient encore étre étayés par de nombreux faits chinois.** 
Tels qu’ils sont, ils prouvent que—si notre AvalokiteSvara For- 
tune du Yunnan a été pourvu d’un piédestal comprenant un socle 
a 8 cétés et un lotus 4 16 pétales—ce n’est par par hasard, mais 


484 R. von Heine-Geldern, op. cit. 

185 Mahavamsa, trad. Geiger, pp. 174 et 231. 

18° P. Mus, Le symbolisme a Ankor Thom, pp. 65-66. 

187 G. Coedés, Pour mieux comprendre Angkor, pp. 121-150. 

+88 R. von Heine-Geldern, op. cit. 

79° R. O. Winstedt, Kingship and enthronement in Malaya. 

149P. Mus, Barabudur, I, pp. 295 ss. Renvoie 4 H. Maspero, La Chine antique, et a 
M. Granet, La pensée chinoise. 
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pour confirmer de facon visible et tangible son caractére de sou- 
verain universel, “ fondateur du royaume ” *** et protecteur du roi. 

Ce caractére—déja revétu d’ailleurs par certaines formes de 
l’Avalokitesvara indien '*’—est encore renforcé ici par les détails 
de l’ornementation du socle: les atlantes, les dragons et les perles, 
par exemple. 

Dans |’Inde, les atlantes sont habituellement des yaksa, divi- 
nités chtoniennes associées au sol et gardiennes des trésors qu’il 
renferme. “ Leurs images, liées au tréne royal, évoquent donc la 
richesse de la terre et en particulier ses joyaux cachés que la 
légende et le cérémonial mythique de la royauté mettent constam- 
ment en relation avec le pouvoir souverain (apparition magique 
de pierres précieuses 4 l’avenement du souverain, Mahavamsa, 
trad. Geiger, pp. 77 sq., etc.) .”*** Quant aux dragons, ils sont 
associés en Chine aux trésors de la mer représentés par une perle 
qu’ils tiennent parfois entre leurs machoires; *** dans l’Inde, ce 
role peut étre joué par les makara,‘* monstres marins qui, dans 
la décoration symbolique des trénes royaux, représentent |’élé- 
ment aquatique.**® En Annam d’ailleurs, dragons et makara en 
sont arrivés 4 se confondre parfois.*” La présence des atlantes et 
des dragons sur le piédestal de notre AvalokiteSvara—piédestal 
qui, jusque dans sa forme, offre les caractéristiques d’un tréne 
royal—affirme donc la toute-puissance du bodhisattva sur la terre 
et sur l’eau. Enfin, la perle, répétée aux 8 angles de la plateforme 
supérieure, n’est pas sans évoquer—sous une forme sinisée—la 
pierre précieuse aux 8 facettes, attribut du monarque universel.'*® 


441, B. Chapin, op. cit., p. 142. 

142M. T. de Mallmann, Introduction . . . , pp. 190-197, 300-303, 306-307. 

148 J. Auboyer, Le Tréne ..., p. 172, n. 1; A. K. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, I, p. 8; 
P. Mus, Barabudur, I, p. 257, n. 1: renvoie en particulier au Khadiratgara jataka. 
Cf. aussi supra, n. 126. 

144G. de Coral Rémusat, Animaux fantastiques de l’Insulinde, de l'Indochine et de 
la Chine. 

145 J. Ph. Vogel, Le makara dans la sculpture de UInde. 

146 J. Auboyer, op. cit., pp. 117s. 

47 G._ de Coral Rémusat, op. cit., pp. 432 ss. 

148 Cf. supra, p. 584; infra, p. 591. 
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III —LE “TALISMAN DYNASTIQUE.” 


Par le piédestal dont il a été pourvu, |’AvalokiteSvara du Musée 
Guimet se présente donc, sans le moindre doute, comme une 
divinité 4 caractére royal. Or, pour de nombreuses raisons ex- 
posées en détail dans son article, Helen B. Chapin a identifié cette 
forme du bodhisattva comme le talisman dynastique et la divinité 
tutélaire des Touan, qui régnérent sur le Yunnan de 937 a 1253, 
et y poursuivirent leur tache a titre de gouverneurs héréditaires 
sous l’occupation mongole.’*® Ces souverains auraient cru, ou 
auraient cherché & faire croire que cet AvalokiteSvara avait déja 
été la divinité tutélaire de leurs prédécesseurs les Meng (649- 
902) dont la dynastie aurait été intronisée par un moine originaire 
de l’Inde. Incarnation d’AvalokiteSvara, ce moine serait & la fois 
le promoteur du bouddhisme au Yunnan et le fondateur du 
royaume, ainsi qu’en font foi certains textes qui l’appellent Kien 
Kouo Kouan-che-yin.*° Enfin, il aurait introduit le modele de 
Vimage d’Avalokitesvara, qu’il aurait fait jaillir de sa téte, et qui 
aurait ensuite été reproduite en bronze.*** 

Dépouillé de ses apports légendaires et vu a la lumiere de 
l’examen que nous venons de faire, cet événement nous semble 
moins invraisemblable qu’il n’a paru 4 Helen B. Chapin. On sait 
a quel point le VIle siécle fut une époque fertile en pélerinages 
et en missions bouddhiques; un moine indien aurait donc fort 
bien pu venir au Yunnan, apportant avec lui une statuette 
d’Avalokitesvara tel qu’on le représentait alors. A la suite des 
circonstances plus ou moins merveilleuses qui accompagnérent 
lavenement du roi désigné par lui,’ les descendants de ce roi 
auraient associé leur fortune 4 la statue du dieu indien—confondu 
avec le moine—et en auraient fait leur divinité tutélaire. Avec 
lesprit traditionaliste qui caractérise les civilisations extréme- 
orientales, les souverains du Yunnan auraient ensuite fait repro- 
duire cette image le plus exactement possible, son pouvoir béné- 
fique étant proportionné a sa conformité avec le modéle original. 


14° H. B. Chapin, op. cit., pp. 146-147. 

15° Td., id., p. 142. 

153 Id., id., pp. 165, 175 et pl. 11 (portant par erreur le n° 9). 

+5? Voir dans H. B. Chapin, op. cit., pp. 148 ss., les détails de cette légende. 
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L’observation de Helen B. Chapin *** concernant le “ changement 
de style” entre un modéle du VIle siécle et les bronzes exécutés 
au XIIe ne semblerait donc plus avoir de raison d’étre, car nous 
avons vu & quel point l’iconographie des statuettes est tributaire 
de l’Inde du VIle siécle.*** 

Ceci peut évidemment n’étre qu’une hypothése de travail: nous 
croyons cependant qu’elle vaut la peine d’étre proposée, car deux 
faits rapportés par Helen B. Chapin nous paraissent devoir la 
confirmer. 


1°) La légende du “ Kouan-yin de la Pluie de Cuivre.” 


A Ta-li, capitale du Nan-chao (ancien Yunnan) , s’élevait autre- 
fois le temple de Tch‘ong-cheng Sseu qui commémorait le prodige 
par lequel le premier roi de la dynastie Meng avait été désigné: 
en présence du moine indien, |’oiseau d’or—embléme royal, placé 
au sommet d’une colonne de fer—, avait soudain pris son vol et 
s’était posé sur l’épaule gauche d’un certain Si Nou-lo, attestant 
ainsi la destination royale de celui-ci. Un siécle plus tard, on 
érigea dans le temple de Tch‘ong-cheng Sseu une statue colossale 
de Kouan-yin (Avalokitesvara), haute de 16 pieds, fondue .& 
laide d’une quantité de cuivre tombée du ciel en l’espace d’une 
nuit; une fois mise en place, cette statue irradia une lumiére 
blanche qui ‘entoura durant trois jours et trois nuits.“** On 
l’appela le “ Kouan-yin de la Pluie de Cuivre.” **° 

Le sanctuaire ou se trouvait cette statue était situé dans le 
voisinage du lac Eul Hai, qui passait pour le repaire d’un dragon 


158. B. Chapin, op. cit., p. 159. 

154 Cf. supra, pp. 572ss. M. W. Liebenthal (Sanskrit inscriptions from Yunnan, 
n. 20) attribue au VIIIe siécle la premiére mention chinoise du bouddhisme au 
Yunnan. La forme de bouddhisme venue de |’Inde antérieurement 4 cette date aurait 
été promue par des “ magiciens”’ (wonder-workers) et n’aurait pas été reconnue par 
le clergé chinois. Mais, lors de la rédaction de cet article (paru en 1947), l’auteur ne 
devait pas connaitre le travail de H. B. Chapin; et d’autre part, il fonde son argu- 
mentation uniquement sur I’épigraphie, 4 l’exclusion des documents figurés; nous 
venons de voir (pp. 572s.) que l’iconographie—dans le cas précis qui nous intéresse— 
nous raméne irrésistiblement 4 I’Inde méridionale du VIle siécle. 

45° H. B. Chapin, op. cit., pp. 158-159. 

186, Chavannes (Inscriptions et pieces de chancellerie chinoises de l’époque Mon- 
gole) traduit le terme chinois par “ Kouan-yin du cuivre en pluie.” 
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malfaisant. Aprés avoir rappelé le symbolisme du Neak Pean,*’ 


Helen B. Chapin évoque certaines légendes indiennes** dans 
lesquelles le na@ga est souvent le gardien du cintamani ou “ joyau 
qui exauce les désirs.” Une forme du bodhisattva, particuliére- 
ment populaire en Extréme-Orient, est celle dite Cintamanicakra 
Avalokitesvara, l’AvalokiteSvara a la roue (et au) joyau qui 
exauce les désirs. I] est alors fréquemment représenté en com- 
pagnie d’un dragon ou d’un serpent qui lui apporte un joyau.*”® 
Tout ceci nous parait absolument valable, mais nous croyons, 
quant 4 nous, que notre collégue n’a pas poussé le rapprochement 
assez loin. 

Dans l’Inde en effet, il existe un relief trés ancien, provenant 
de Jaggayapeta et conservé au Musée de Madras, ou est figuré 
un monarque universel (cakravartin) entouré de ses Sept Trésors. 
Il s’agit d’une illustration du Mandhatu-jataka (n° 258): lorsque 
le roi Mandhata serrait le poing gauche et le touchait de la main 
droite, il pouvait faire pleuvoir des pierres précieuses.**° A Jag- 
gayapeta, le roi, qui est debout au centre de la composition, serre 
le poing gauche, mais léve le bras droit en un geste analogue a 
ceux que font les rois-serpents pour appeler la pluie: ** au lieu 
de celle-ci, c’est une pluie de pieces de monnaie carrées qui tombe 
des nuages.** La pluie de métal précieux—or ou cuivre?—est 


1877, Finot & V. Goloubew, Le symbolisme du Nak Pan. 

158 P. ex. le Bhiridatta-jataka (n° 543). 

15° H. B. Chapin, op. cit., p. 158, n. 87 a. 

169°C. Sivaramamurti, Amaravati sculptures in the Madras Government Museum, 
pp. 222-224. 

101 J. Ph. Vogel, Indian serpent lore, p. 282. Un geste sensiblement identique est 
fait par ce roi sur J’illustration du Mandhatu-jataka provenant d’Amaravati (C. 
Sivaramamurti, op. cit., pl. XXXIII 1 b). Sur la sculpture du Musée Guimet (n° 
M G 19063), le roi—qui léve le bras droit—touche la roue (cakra) comme pour la 
mettre en branle. Ceci permettrait de supposer que ce serait la mise en marche de la 
roue qui susciterait la pluie de joyaux; la roue se confondrait ainsi avec le “joyau 
qui exauce les désirs.” Toutefois, on pourrait également rapprocher le geste du 
cakravartin du Musée Guimet du geste accompli par le sacrifiant du Vajapeya qui 
touche une roue assimilée au soleil (J. Auboyer, Le Tréne ..., p. 94, n. 1) et ceci 
rejoindrait un ensemble de mythes ou se retrouve la pluie d’or de Danaé identifiée 


aux rayons du soleil. 
162 Cf. supra, n. 160. J. Burgess, The Buddhist Stipas of Amaravati and Jag- 


gayapeta, p. 109 et pl. XV, 3. La pluie de piéces de monnaie est aussi une allusion a 
Dhammapada, v. 186. 
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donc associée & la notion de roi universel; mais celui-ci est égale- 
ment accompagné de la roue (cakra) & laquelle il doit son titre, 
et du joyau (mani). Les textes, nous l’avons vu, décrivent ce 
dernier comme étant taillé 4 8 facettes,’* ayant une épaisseur de 
4 coudées, les dimensions d’une roue de char, et rayonnant d’une 
lumiére éblouissante 4 une lieue 4 la ronde.’** Pendant les périodes 
séparant les regnes des monarques & la roue, ce joyau—parfois 
confondu avec la gemme “ qui exauce les désirs ” (cintamani) — 
était conservé soit dans les profondeurs de la terre ow il était 
confié aux yaksa** ou aux naga,’ soit dans celles de l’océan ot 
il avait pour gardiens les naga.*“ 

Les images de |’AvalokiteSvara 4 la roue (cakra) et au joyau 
(cintamani)*** d’une part—, la légende du “ Kouan-yin de la 
Pluie de Cuivre ” éclairant le monde pendant trois jours et trois 
nuits, d’autre part—, tous deux associés au serpent/dragon, nous 
semblent done parfaitement trouver leur place dans une série 
de faits en rapport avec la notion indienne de monarque universel. 
En conséquence, nous ne devons pas nous étonner que les rois du 
Yunnen, convertis au bouddhisme par un missionnaire indien, 
aient choisi le bodhisattva comme divinité tutélaire. 


2°) L’image de “ Yi-tchang Kouan-che-yin.” 


Helen B. Chapin a eu l’occasion d’étudier un rouleau de pein- 
tures bouddhiques conservé au Musée du Palais 4 Pékin*® et 
dans lequel se trouvent les représentations de 20 formes d’Avalo- 
kiteSvara. L’une de ces peintures *” illustre la légende de l’image 
du bodhisattva issant de la téte du moine indien fondateur du 


168 Cf. supra, p. 584. Nous avons rapproché ce fait des perles placées aux 8 angles du 
piédestal de l’Av° du Musée Guimet. 

164 Cf. supra, n. 126. 

365 J. Auboyer, op. cit., p. 172. J. Ph. Vogel, op. cit., p. 218. 

166 J. Ph. Vogel, op. cit., pp. 25 ss., 218. 

1°7 Saddharmapundarika, XI, 51 ss. J. Ph. Vogel, op. cit., cf. index, s.v. Naga. 

168 Te terme de cintamanicakra pourrait également impliquer que la roue elle-méme 
est le joyau qui exauce les désirs . . . Cf. supra, n. 161. 

169 4 long roll of Buddhist images, JISOA, juin et décembre 1936, juin 1938 (ce 
dernier numéro n’étant jamais parvenu a Paris, il ne nous a pas été possible de le 
consulter). Yiinnanese images ..., pp. 171 ss. 

170 H. B. Chapin, Yiinnanese images ..., p. 175. 
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royaume, alors qu’au premier plan se voit un artisan fagonnant 
une statuette de bronze identique a celles qui nous intéressent. 
La peinture suivante *” représente 4 nouveau Avalokitesvara; 
malheureusement, Helen B. Chapin ne la décrit pas en détail. Elle 
nous dit simplement que le bodhisattva porte un vétement rouge 
aux plis d’or, et une coiffure rouge et or contenant la figurine 
d’Amitabha; il est entouré de quatre assistants: deux divinités— 
dont Tune tient un éventail et l’autre un sceptre (jou-y) —, un 
guerrier, et une ndagi anthropomorphe, assise 4 l’européenne sur 
les replis lovés de son corps de serpent. Une inscription désigne 
l’Avalokitesvara ainsi figuré par le nom d’Yi-tchang Kouan-che- 
yin. 

Or nous savons que: 
a) d’aprés le Nan-chao ye tche (Histoire du Nan-chao), le nom 
d’Yi-tchang fut porté par l’empereur Touan Tcheng-hing (1147- 
1172) ; 


b) d’aprés l’inscription de l’AvalokiteSvara en bronze du Musée 
de San Diego—fondu sous le regne de ce méme Touan Tcheng- 
hing—le nom d’Yi-tchang fut également attribué 4 deux autres 
membres de la famille impériale, Touan Yi-tchang cheng et Touan 
Yi-tchang hing; 


172 


c) le rouleau de peintures du Musée de Pékin—oiu figure le Yi- 
tchang Kouan-che-yin—fut exécuté sous le regne de Touan Che- 
hing, successeur de Touan Tcheng-hing, et peut-étre identique au 
Touan Yi-tchang hing de l’inscription de San Diego. 


Le Yi-tchang Kouan-che-yin porte donc le méme nom qu’un 
ou plusieurs membres de la famille impériale, et Helen B. Chapin 
compare ce fait aux coutumes d’identification du roi au dieu telles 
qu’elles étaient en usage au Campa et au Cambodge: ** “le 
Yunnan étant trés proche de |’Indochine, il semble possible que 
le Yi-tchang Kouan-che-yin ait regu son nom du monarque Touan 
Tcheng-hing—dont le nom personnel était Yi-tchang—et qui pré- 
céda sur le trone le souverain pour lequel fut peint le rouleau 
contenant |’image ainsi désignée.” Mais cet exemple étant le seul 


171 Id., id., pp. 175-176. 
172 Id., id., p. 176. 
178 Td., id., p. 176. Cite L. Finot, op. cit., p. 233. 
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que l’auteur ait rencontré au Yunnan, elle propose ensuite une 
autre interprétation qui, fondée sur la philologie chinoise, échappe 
a notre compétence. 

Etant donné tous les faits que nous avons rapportés plus haut, 
et qui tendent a intégrer |’AvalokiteSvara Fortune du Yunnan 
dans une zone d’influence indienne, nous croyons que le rapproche- 
ment avec les coutumes indochinoises doive étre accepté. En effet, 
si Helen B. Chapin cite 4 l’appui de son hypothése le témoignage 
de Louis Finot pour le Campa, elle n’a pu—en raison de la guerre 
—connaitre avant la publication de son article l’important travail 
de M. Georges Coedés sur la stéle du Prah Khan d’Ankor paru en 
1942.* Nous y apprenons qu’en 1191, le roi Jayavarman VII 
consacra “une statue du bodhisattva Lokegevara, nommée Jaya- 
varmecvara, qui était une image de son pere.”** Et plus loin 
nous lisons: “La statue dont l’inauguration eut lieu en 1191 
était ... une image funéraire qui représentait le roi Dharanindra- 
varman II, pére de Jayavarman VII, sous l’aspect de Lokeevara. 
Mais le nom de cette idole, Jayavarmeevara, rappelle non pas celui 
du défunt mais celui de son fils, fondateur du temple et donateur 
de la statue. En étudiant les noms des statues rassemblées & Prah 


Khan, on constate que c’était 1A un usage constant. Et rappelons 
& ce propos que l’identification magique entre le pére et le fils est 
un élément essentiel du rituel brahmanique du sacre *** et qu’elle 


s’intégre tout naturellement dans celui du culte royal.” *” 


Tout semble donc se passer comme si, au Yunnan, les princes 
Touan Yi-tchang cheng et Touan Yi-tchang hing avaient été 
associés,’’® peut-étre méme identifiés 4 l’empereur Touan Tcheng- 
hing (Yi-tchang). Touan Yi-tchang hing ayant ensuite régné a 
son tour, sous le nom de Touan Tche-hing, aurait fort bien pu 
faire exécuter & la mémoire de son prédécesseur une image d’Ava- 
lokiteSvara 4 laquelle il aurait donné le nom d’Yi-tchang. Ainsi 
les empereurs du Yunnan se seraient-ils identifiés 4 leur divinité 


174 Tq stéle du Préh Khan d’Ankor, BEFEO, XLI, 2 (1942), pp. 255-301. 

178 Id., p. 258. 

17° P. Mus, op. cit., I, pp. °119 ss., p. 427; on sait que, méme en pays bouddhiques, 
le rituel du sacre ressortit au culte brahmanique et est effectué par des brahmanes. 
Cf. G. Porée & E. Maspero, op. cit., pp. 133 ss.; R. O. Winstedt, op. cit.; J. Auboyer, 
op. cit., pp. 61, 177. 

177 G, Coedés, op. cit., p. 261. +78 H. B. Chapin, op. cit., p. 146. 
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tutélaire aussi étroitement que le faisait, un peu plus tard, Jaya- 
varman VII *”° et que devaient le faire au XIIIe siécle les rois de 
Java Oriental.**° Le peintre qui a exécuté le rouleau du Musée 
de Pékin a d’ailleurs parfaitement compris le caractére royal du 
Yi-tchang Kouan-che-yin lorsqu’il l’a entouré de quatre assis- 
tants: un guerrier, une nagi et deux deva. Le guerrier correspond 
sans aucun doute & Vaisravana, chef des yaksa, ou génies de 
l’espace, et “ dieu bouddhique de la Fortune ” ***; la nagi repré- 
sente les génies aquatiques; *** quant aux deva, ils sont réduits au 
modeste role d’assistants royaux: l’un porte l’éventail que la 
tradition indienne place parmi les regalia; *** l’autre tient le sceptre 
jou-yi, assimilé par la tradition chinoise au cintaémani, le joyau 


qui exauce les désirs.*** 


Si nous poussons encore un peu notre interprétation, il semble 
qu’elle puisse nous apporter également un éclaircissement com- 
plémentaire au sujet de nos bronzes. Le Yi-tchang Kouan-che- 
yin—Avalokitesvara royal par excellence puisque appelé du nom 
méme du roi—porte, nous l’avons vu, un vétement rouge et or et 
une coiffure rouge et or, couleurs 4 la fois solaires et royales.’® 


17° G. Coedés, Pour mieux comprendre Angkor, pp. 44 ss. 

189 G. Coedés, Les Etats hindouisés, pp. 315-316, 332 ss. N. J. Krom, Barabudur, II, 
pp. 295, 306. 

181 A. Foucher, L’art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhdara, Il, pp. 102-130. M. Lalou, 
Mythologie indienne et peintures de Haute-Asie. I. Le dieu bouddhique de la Fortune. 

182 Cf. supra, p. 587. Rappelons également les légendes relatives aux dynasties 
royales issues de l’union d’un homme et d’une ndgi. J. Przyluski (Za Princesse 4& 
Vodeur de poisson et la nagi dans les traditions de l’Asie orientale), en cite de nom- 
breuses dont certaines avaient cours dans l’ancien Yunnan. On sait en outre que, 
au centre de la capitale khmére se trouvait une “tour d’or” ot Je roi devait monter 
chaque soir afin de s’unir 4 la négi protectrice du royaume (Tcheou Ta Kouan, 
Mémoires sur les coutumes du Cambodge, trad. P. Pelliot, pp. 144-145). Voir aussi 
réf. in G. Coedés, Les Etats hindouisés ..., p. 70. 

188 Voir entre autres Jataka n° 445, 461, 530, 532, 544, 546, 547. 

184C_ A. S. Williams, Outlines of Chinese symbolism, p. 205. Cite Giles, Chinese- 
English dictionary, n° 5668. 

18° Pour le symbolisme du rouge et du jaune (= or), rappelons entre autres: les 
vétements jaune et rouge du prince Vessantara (Jataka n° 547, v. 500); le jaune- 
rouge, couleur du tréne d’Indra (réf. in J. Auboyer, Le Tréne ..., p. 10); le rouge, 
couleur fondamentale qui contient toutes les autres (Sat. Brahm., VII.3.2.1); la piéce 
d’étoffe rouge, attribut du roi (30e sutta du Digha-nikdya); Je jaune, couleur de 
Mafijusri kumdra, “prince royal” (A. Foucher, Icon. boud., II, pp. 39 ss.); l’impor- 
tance cosmique de I’or dans les rites brahmaniques et bouddhiques (P. Mus, Barabudur, 
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Helen B. Chapin a constaté d’autre part que tous les bronzes 
examinés par elle étaient dorés, celui du Musée de San Diego 
préservant en outre les traces d’une quantité considérable de 
laque rouge.*** Or l’AvalokiteSvara de San Diego est précisément 
celui dont linscription atteste qu’il fut consacré par les deux 
princes Touan Yi-tchang cheng et Touan Yi-tchang hing.**’ Quant 
a notre statuette du Musée Guimet, dorée et autrefois laquée de 
rouge, elle se dresse sur un piédestal qui est un trone royal soutenu 
par des atlantes et des dragons; ceux-ci semblent correspondre au 
guerrier gardien de l’espace et 4 la nagi gardienne des eaux assis- 
tant le Yi-tchang Kouan-che-yin du Musée de Pékin. En consé- 
quence, les deux bronzes de San Diego et du Musée Guimet ne 
seraient-ils pas, eux aussi des “ Yi-tchang Kouan-che-yin”?... 

Quoi qu’il en soit, une chose demeure certaine: la démonstration 
de Helen B. Chapin tendant a prouver le role de talismans dynas- 
tiques joué par ces bronzes se trouve non seulement renforcée mais 
presque dépassée; il ne s’agit plus simplement de talismans dynas- 
tiques: nous pouvons désormais les considérer comme de véritables 
statuettes d’apothéose, en lesquelles les rois se sont identifiés au 
dieu. 


Au terme de cette étude, il nous reste 4 souhaiter la découverte 
de l’image inscrite—peinture ou bronze—qui viendra maintenant 
confirmer ou infirmer notre proposition. En |’attendant, nous 
avons cependant voulu donner le résultat—provisoire sans doute 
—des recherches suscitées par le bronze du Musée Guimet. Celui- 
ci nous a paru présenter un intérét capital, car non seulement il . 
unit des données esthétiques et archéologiques empruntées 4 l’Inde 
et a la Chine, mais il reflete des notions de cosmologie religieuse 
appartenant 4 toute |’Asie du Sud-Est. I] prouve donc une fois 
de plus l’importance de cette “ marche ” que constitue le Yunnan, 
creuset ou—comme I|’a écrit si pertinemment Helen B. Chapin *** 


I, pp. 277 ss.); la signification royale de l’or (J. Przyluski, Les Mages et les Médes); 
l’or, couleur de Sudhanakumira “ qui a l’aspect d’un prince royal” (M. T. de Mall- 
mann, Introduction ..., p. 51); les vétements rouge et or du Buddha et de Maitreya 
qui sont assimilés au cakravartin (J. Przyluski, Le Parinirvana et les funérailles du 
Buddha. III. Vétements de religieux et vétements de rois. JA, 1919, pp. 365-430) . 

186 H, B. Chapin, op. cit., p. 145. 187 Td., id., p. 146. 188 Td., id., p. 182. 
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—se mélérent et se fondirent les influences les plus diverses, venues 
de I’Inde, du Tibet, du Nepal, de la Birmanie, de la Chine et de 
l’Indochine. 





APPENDICE 


Nous n’avons pas voulu hasarder ici de propositions relatives 4 la chronologie 
de ces bronzes. Pour entreprendre une telle étude, il nous faudrait posséder 
une documentation étendue et avoir entre les mains des photographies précises 
(face, dos et profil) de toutes les statuettes de ce modéle actuellement con- 
nues. Peut-étre pourrions nous alors nous livrer 4 une recherche sur ]’évolution 
du style; mais il faudrait également tenir compte des types ethniques repré- 
sentés, qui paraissent étre assez divers. 

En ce qui concerne les statuettes que nous possédons & Paris, nous pouvons 
simplement dire. que celle de la collection Jacques Bacot semble postérieure & 
celle du Musée Guimet; les rouleaux qu’elle contient ne nous apportent 
malheureusement pas le moindre renseignement utile. Ce sont des formules 
tardives et banales, qui répétent inlassablement et mécaniquement des dharani 
n’ayant qu’une signification magique, et ne donnant aucune indication ni sur 
la divinité elle-méme, ni sur le culte qui pouvait lui étre rendu. D’aprées Mlle 
Marcelle Lalou qui les a examinées, ces dhdrani sont en caractéres tibétains, 
mais rédigées en sanskrit. Ainsi que nous l’a suggéré M. Jacques Bacot, il 
est vraisemblable qu’en raison méme de leur mobilité, les rouleaux déposés 
dans la statue ont été fréquemment changés, remplagant les reliques ou les 
mantra originels. Il ne nous est done pas possible d’y trouver le moindre 
élément de datation pour le bronze lui-méme. 

Quant au ndtre, il se situe a une date tardive, offrant de trés grandes 
ressemblances avec celui de la collection von Der Heydt (cf. supra n. 67). 
Il est toutefois antérieur a celui-ci, ainsi que le prouve le groupe central de 
plis du vétement—légérement asymétrique encore sur le notre, complétement 
symétrique sur celui de la collection von Der Heydt—. Ce dernier bronze 
ayant disparu au cours de la guerre, nous serions reconnaissante 4 toute 
personne qui pourrait nous fournir des indications sur sa localisation actuelle 
et nous en envoyer de bonnes photographies. 


Abréviations ne se trouvant pas dans la liste établie par le HJAS. 


Artibus Asiae Art. As. 
Eastern Art EA 
Indian Culture IC 
Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art JISOA 
Poona Orientalist PO 


Revue de l’histoire des religions RHR 
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A. Foucuerr, La vie du Bouddha. Paris: Payot, 1949. Pp. 383. 


The life of the Buddha is a field of study that lends itself to 
limitless scholarly investigation, and this book by a veteran 
French scholar is an especially welcome addition to the literature 
on the subject. Instead of retiring in the glory of his past con- 
tributions, as he so richly deserves, Professor Foucurr, who is 
now over eighty-six years of age, continues to offer the results of 
his vast scholarship to students of Buddhism. 

This book is a comprehensive survey of the life of the Buddha, 
and within the compass of some 380 pages, Professor FoucuEr 
has presented us with one of the most complete and illuminating 
studies ever made. He has utilized as sources not only the stan- 
dard literary materials in Sanskrit, Pali, and Tibetan, but has 
also drawn freely from the numerous monuments preserved in 
India. The paintings and sculpture of Gandhara, Ajanta, Amara- 
vati, Bharhut, Bodh-goya, Safichi, Mathura, and Borobudur, 
have been used skillfully to illustrate, and in some places to 
supplement, the discussions concerning the various phases of the 
Buddha’s life. He has furthermore relied on the findings of 
archaeological excavations to fix the precise locations of the many 
sites connected with the peregrinations of the Buddha. 

The book is divided into three parts or cycles. The first is the 
cycle of Kapilavastu, which considers the nativity and youth of 
the Buddha. The second cycle covers the period in Magadha and 
Benares, and takes up Sakyamuni’s quest for illumination, his 
attainment of the goal, and the preliminary conversions. The 
third is devoted to the daily life of the Buddha; the four minor 
pilgrimages to Sankacya, Cravasti, Rajagrha, and Vaicali; and 
finally the great pilgrimage to Kusinara where the parinirvana 
took place. 

It is indeed a pleasure to read this book, filled as it is with the 
thoughts of old wisdom drawn from a long and distinguished 
lifetime of study and reflection. Only one who has read widely, 
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and has deeply and carefully thought over all that he has read, 
could have written a book of such mellowness and maturity. 

Professor Foucuer’s deep insight, incisive comments, penetrat- 
ing analysis, and vast erudition illuminate almost every page of 
this book. The feature which this reviewer found most rewarding, 
however, was the thorough scholarship, learning and wise judg- 
ment which the author brought to bear on some of the puzzling 
problems connected with the life of the Buddha. In this review 
we shall cover but a few examples of his treatment of such 
problems, 

On pages 35 to 39 is found a discussion of the conception of the 
bodhisattva, in which Foucuer devotes a good deal of attention to 
the tradition that the bodhisattva descended from the Tusita 
heaven in the form of an elephant with six tusks into the womb 
of Maya. This is the tradition as given in the prose section of the 
Lalitavistara (LerMANN ed., 55). Foucuer points out how- 
ever that in the verses of the Lalita (Lermann, 55), which he 
considers more primitive than the prose, it is indicated that the 
descent of the bodhisattva in the form of a white elephant was 
only a dream of Maya. To elucidate this problem, FoucHrer 
takes recourse to sculptural remains in India. One of the medal- 
lions decorating the old balustrade of the stupa at Bharhut pro- 
vides us with just the needed information to settle the question 
of whether the bodhisattva actually descended in the form of an 
elephant, or whether the whole episode was a dream. On this 
medallion we see Maya lying down on a bedstead with four legs, 
her head to the left of the spectator, with attendants watching 
over her. Above their heads floats the materialized vision of the 
white elephant, much larger than its future mother. While the 
written records say that the elephant entered through Maya’s 
right side, the Bharhut scene shows her presenting her left side. 
Above the picture is the inscription, Bhagavato okranti, “ the 
descent of the Blessed One.” Foucuer considers this medallion 
a concrete representation of the dream of Maya, in which she 
saw the elephant descending into her womb. He suggests, how- 
ever, that popular imagination soon took what was originally a 
dream to be a real occurrence in the biography of the Buddha, and 
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that the event was later embodied in the prose of the Lalitavistara 
and Mahavastu. 

In addition to this evidence from the sculptural remains, this 
reviewer would like to point out what the Chinese sources can 
tell us. The later Chinese translation of the Lalitavistara, Fang- 
kuang ta-chuang-yen ching FAKE GER , translated by Divakara 
in 683, follows closely the Sanskrit, for in the prose section it is 
recorded that the bodhisattva assumed the shape of a white 
elephant and entered the womb of Maya (Taishé 3.548c) , while 
in the verses following this, Maya stated that “in a dream I saw 
an elephant white as silver.” RRA PRRMAR (Taishd 
3.549a). The earlier Chinese translation of the same, P‘u-yao- 
ching 2% by Dharmaraksa in A.D. 308, also followed the 
Sanskrit version in saying that the bodhisattva assumed the shape 
of a white elephant with six tusks, but it gave a different version 
of the conception, saying that Maya was “ sleeping peacefully at 
the time when suddenly she became conscious and saw the prince 
of white elephants . . . come and stay in her womb.” PRK 
OREN GRE... ARBEFIG. (Taishd 3.491b). However, 
later on, this time in verse, it is recorded that Maya asked the 
king her husband to invite the brahmins to explain the meaning 
of her dream, (Taishé 3.491b). Here again we have a contra- 
diction between the prose and the verse. Leaving aside the 
Lalita, are the other Chinese accounts of any help here? Two 
Chinese sources on the life of the Buddha, the Hsiu-hsing pén-ch%t 
ching 1E4TAI2*, translated by Chu-ta-li and K‘ang Méng- 
hsiang in 197, and the T'ai-tzi jui-ying pén-chi ching KF Hi MG 
AEE, translated by Chih-ch‘ien in 222-228, both indicated 
that Maya saw the whole episode in a dream (Taish6 3.463b, 
473b). Since these translations were made into Chinese, one in 
197 and the other in 222-228, it is clear that their Indian originals 
must have been extant possibly even before the Lalitavistara was 
put together in Sanskrit. These accounts would therefore afford 
further support to the contention that in the earlier stages of the 
Buddha legend the episode of the descent took place in a dream. 

Foucher points out that the Indian versions of the legend do not 
say at just what moment the bodhisattva resumed his human 
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shape, and adds that the Chinese sought to get away from the 
problem by saying that the bodhisattva descended from Tusita 
heaven, mounted on an elephant. The latter statement is not 
wholly correct. The two Chinese translations of the Lalita, P*u- 
yao-ching (Taish6é 3.491a), and the Fang-kuang ta-chuang-yen- 
ching (Taisho 3.548c) both state unequivocally that the bodhi- 
sattva became a white elephant with six tusks. However, the 
other Chinese sources, such as the Hsiu-hsing pén-ch‘i-ching, trans- 
lated in 197, (Taishé 3.463b), T‘ai-tzi jui-ying pén-ch‘i-ching, 
translated in 222-228 (Taishé 3.473b), Kuo-ch‘ii hsien-tsai yin- 
kuo-ching #34 53 42 RE translated in 435-443 by Gunabhadra 
(Taish6 3.624a), and Fo-pén-hsing-ching, #4 47# translated 
by Pao-yiin in 424-453 (Taish6 4.58a) all indicated that the 
bodhisattva descended by riding an elephant. It will be noticed 
that the version of the bodhisattva riding an elephant had 
already occurred in texts translated long before the Lalita was 
put into Chinese, and possibly even before the Lalita itself 
was made up in Sanskrit. This raises the interesting question 
of whether there was such a tradition in India not recorded in 
any Indian literature and earlier than the Lalita version of the 
bodhisattva’s becoming an elephant, or whether the translators 
deliberately changed the account to take away the miraculous 
feature so as to render the story more acceptable to the Chinese. 
The reviewer might add further that another Chinese source, 
the Mou-tzi li-huo-lun, complicates the problem still more, for 
it states that Maya “dreamt she mounted on a white elephant 
with six tusks,” (Taish6 52.1c, BRARAAANA ) . 

The death of Maya forms the subject of a thought-provoking 
discussion on pages 65 to 69, where Foucuer tries to probe into 
the motives of the originators of the legend. All traditions record 
that Maya died seven days after the birth of the bodhisattva. Is 
this a hint, as Foucuer suggests, of the actual death of Maya as 
a result of puerperal fever caused by the improvised conditions 
of birth? Did the later theologians then try to sublimate the event 
by saying that it was the rule that the mother of a Buddha must 
die after seven days? What was the motive in stating such an 
inescapable law? Was it to exculpate the Buddha from the blame 
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of bringing death to his mother? Was it to indicate the Buddha’s 
omniscience, that since he would know what woman was about to 
die, he would enter the womb of that woman? Or was it a belief 
that the womb which had been occupied by the Buddha should 
not bear another child? If the last, then it would seem that the 
Buddhist theologians were rather wise in disposing of Maya, for 
by doing so they have escaped once and for all from the delicate 
problems concerning the brothers and sisters of Christ, that con- 
fronted the Christian apologists. 

The problem of Ananda and his role at the funeral ceremonies 
is discussed on pages 310 to 317. Przyiusk1 had already indicated 
in Journal asiatique of 1918, 1919, and 1920 that the early texts 
put Ananda in the leading role during the funeral ceremonies, 
and that only in later texts was Anuruddha elevated to the 
position of leadership. PrzyLusk1 attributes the change in roles 
to later Theravada theologians who felt that the relatively un- 
known Anuruddha would be much more suitable as the ideal 
passionless and severe arhat than the friendly, human, and sym- 
pathetic Ananda. Foucuer presents here the interesting sug- 
gestion that perhaps the two charges leveled against Ananda, 
that he exposed the nude body of the dead Buddha to the 
populace, and that he permitted the corpse to be sullied by the 
tears of women, were also echoes of the earlier tradition that 
Ananda continued to play the leading role even after the death 
of the Buddha. 

Foucuer takes up the problem of the similarities between the 
Christian and Buddhist traditions in his treatment of the nativity 
of the Buddha. The similarities surrounding the birth of Christ 
and the Buddha are of course familiar to all students: appearance 
of omens, accomplishment of prophecies, vows of chastity, im- 
maculate conception, and the rejoicing of angels. Do these simi- 
larities prove anything? Nothing, answers Foucuer, nothing but 
this, that there are not many ways by which the hagiographers 
could exalt their saints. To illustrate his attitude on this problem, 
let us look closely at one of the parallels, the predictions of Asita 
and Simeon on pages 60 to 65. 

According to Buddhist legends, a great sage Asita, dwelling on 
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the slopes of the Himilayas, beheld the gods shouting praises and 
dancing in delight, and upon questioning, learned that a bodhi- 
sattva had just been born in Kapilavastu. He then flew through 
the air to where the bodhisattva was, and saw that the infant was 
endowed with the thirty-two great marks and the eighty minor 
marks of a mahapurusa, whereupon he made the prophecy that 
the boy would grow up to become either a cakravartin, or uni- 
versal monarch; or a Tathagata, a fully enlightened Buddha. After 
Asita made his prediction, he wept, and when the bodhisattva’s 
father asked him why he wept, he replied that it was because he 
would not live long enough to reverence this fully enlightened 
Buddha. 

This legend of Asita is usually paralleled with the story of 
Simeon in Luke II.25 ff., where it is recorded that after Simeon 
“ came in the spirit into the temple,” the child Jesus was brought 
to him. After looking at the child, Simeon said, “ Now lettest thou 
thy servant depart, Lord, according to thy word, in peace; For 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou hast prepared 
before the face of all people; A light for revelation to the Gentiles, 
and the glory of thy people Israel.” 

This parallel] between the prophecies of Asita and Simeon has 
been accepted by G. A. VAN DEN Bercu van Eysinea, Indische 
Einfliisse auf evangelische Erzdhlungen, (Gottingen, 1904) , 21-26, 
and R. Piscuren, Leben und Lehre des Buddha, (Leipzig, 1910) , 
17-18, as one of the most important pieces of evidence to show 
the relationship between the Gospels and the Buddhist traditions. 

In his discussion of this parallel, Foucurr concentrates on the 
phrase, “in the spirit,” in spiritu in Latin and en pneumati in 
Greek. He remarks that the primitive meaning of pneuma as well 
as spiritus was breath or wind, so that when the scriptures said 
that Simeon came en pneumati, it could mean that Simeon arrived 
at the temple through the air, in the same manner that Asita had 
arrived (Sanskrit vhayasa). This would make the relationship 
between the two stories even stronger. However irresistible such a 
conclusion may be, Professor Foucuer carefully points out that 
all Biblical specialists explain the expression en pneumati not by 
its primitive meaning—in the air, but by an extension of it—a 
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psychological inspiration. That is to say, when Simeon came into 
the temple en pneumati, he was pushed by an inner spirit, and 
not by the wind. And thus, Professor Foucuer gives us his con- 
sidered opinion on the whole problem of Buddhist-Christian paral- 
lels, that even where there is a close rapprochement between the 
two, one can only state the independence of the traditions. 

Foucuer closes his book by proposing that the dates of the 
Buddha be put at circa 543-477 B.C. He thinks that the Buddha 
did not live to the age of eighty, but only until he was about 
sixty-five, and suggests that the lack of details concerning the 
last fifteen years of the Buddha’s life, until the eve of the parinir- 
vana, is an indication of the earlier death. The conjecture is 
interesting, but not convincing, and Foucuer himself admits there 
is no certainty in his proposal. 

The entire book does not have a single footnote to detract the 
attention of the reader. However at the end, there are some thirty 
pages of critical notes and documentation for those who are 
interested in the references and sources used by Professor FoucHER 
in writing this book. 

Kenneth Cx‘En 

Harvard University 


Marcelle Latovu, Manuel élémentaire de tibétain classique. Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1950. Pp. v+111. 


Since 1834 when Csoma pE KOr6s published his Grammar of 
the Tibetan Language, a number of books on Tibetan grammar 
have appeared, written for the most part by Europeans. While 
they cannot be called numerous, nevertheless enough worth-while 
grammars have been produced to provide a selective list of several 
useful aids for the student beginning Tibetan. In addition to 
Csoma bE K6r6s’s initial volume, I would name the following: 


I. J. Scumipt, Grammatik der tibetischen Sprache, St. Peters- 
burg, 1839. 

Ph. E. Foucaux, Grammaire de la langue tibétaine, Paris, 1858. 

H. A. JAscuxe, Tibetan Grammar, (8rd edition, with addenda 
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by A. H. Francxe and W. Simon), Berlin and Leipzig, 
1929. 


H. Bruce Hannau, Grammar of the Tibetan Language, Literary 
and Colloquial, Calcutta, 1912. 


J. Bacot, Grammaire du tibétain littéraire, Paris: I, 1946; I, 
1948. 


The latest addition to this list of valuable Tibetan grammars is 
Mile. Latovu’s Manuel élémentaire de tibétain classique. Mlle. 
Latov, however, has made several departures from the traditional 
way of writing a grammar of classical Tibetan, with the result 
that her presentation is an original as well as an enlightening 
treatment of the language. She has given us a manual written in 
accordance with what she calls “ the empirical method.” Instead 
of taking up the alphabet, article, noun, pronoun, numeral, adjec- 
tive, verb, adverb, postposition, conjunction, etc., she has re- 
arranged the order and emphasis of grammatical categories in a 
more functional way. 

Mlle. Latou’s most notable departure from the usual grammar 
is the primary importance she has placed on the Tibetan particle. 
Learning the function of the particle is a prime necessity for the 
understanding of the classical language and the author has given 
the particle its due attention in the 33 pages she devotes to its 
discussion. She divides particles into two main categories, invari- 
able and variable. Invariable particles are those in which there is 
no change in form, i.e., the particles denoting plurality, rnams, 
dag, cag; or those denoting possession, can, Idan. Variable par- 
ticles are those whose initials or finals change in accordance with 
certain phonetic or grammatical elements, i.e., the genitive par- 
ticles kyi, gyi, gi; or the nominal particles pa, po, ba, bo, ma, mo. 
In this section, therefore, we have a discussion of all the case 
endings as well as those particles which some grammarians call 
postpositions. Because of the nature of the particles, Mlle. LaLou 
does not arrange the declensional endings in the regular paradigms, 
but includes, for example, the plural, accusative, locative and 
ablative particles among the invariables; and lists the genitive, 
instrumental, and some locative particles among the variables. 
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Such an arrangement has the advantage of giving a complete 
discussion of the various uses of each particle in one place. For 
example, the particle la is treated on pages 14 to 15 in this Manuel, 
las on pages 16 to 17, whereas JAscuxKr’s Tibetan Grammar dis- 
cusses the particle la on pages 22, 57, 67, 114, and 156; the particle 
las on pages 22, 58, 69, and 157. 

Especially helpful is her discussion of that group of particles, 
du, tu, r, ru, su, which have been designated in such a variety of 
ways by previous writers, (i.e., terminative case [JASCHKE], ter- 
minative or transitive case [HanNnaAuH], déterminatif case [BAcorT], 
second locative case [Scumipt],) and which Mlle. Latou groups 
together as simply “ locative.” 

After devoting eleven pages to the second part of the work, 
dealing with pronouns, adjectives, and numerals, Mlle. Latou 
proceeds to the verb, which is discussed in two sections, one on 
morphology, and one on function, taking up over 40 pages in all. 
In the morphology section, the author goes into a minute analysis 
of the elements that compose a verb: the prefix, initial radical, 
vocalization, final, and suffix. She indicates those elements which 
undergo changes, and under what circumstances they change. 
Copious examples are given of such changes in the initial radical, 
vocalization, and final, and the author attempts a summary of 
these illustrative changes on page 73 in a series of what she calls 
tendencies in flexional modifications. In the section dealing with 
function, the auxiliary verb invariable and variable, periphrastic 
formations, participles, and expression of time are considered in 
order. There is a very complete presentation of the different 
formations used by the Tibetans to express time with the present, 
perfect, future, and imperative forms. 

Within the compass of a little over a hundred pages, Mlle. 
Latov has given us a most scholarly and systematic treatment of 
classical Tibetan. So much useful material is crammed in this 
thin manual that it should be in the hands of all students working 
with the language. Others before her might have provided the 
same materials, but none in the succinct manner and easily 
accessible form that she has presented. 

KENNETH CH‘EN 


Harvard University 
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Dr. C. Recamey, Buddhistische Philosophie. Bern: A. Francke 
Ag. Verlag, 1950. Pp. 86. 


This work, compiled by a professor at the University of Lau- 
sanne, is No. 20/21 in the series Bibliographische Einfiihrungen 
in das Studium der Philosophie, which has included, among others, 
bibliographies of American, Arabic, and Judaic philosophies. While 
the title specifies philosophy as the province to be covered, the 
bibliography under review is not confined to that one field, but 
includes entries in history, literature, and philology. We are in- 
deed indebted to the compiler for making available such a con- 
venient bibliography to students of Buddhism, for such guides to 
this important field of study are altogether too few. In this 
bibliography the student will be introduced to a comprehensive 
list of works which cover all the important aspects of Buddhist 
thought. Since Dr. Recamey has expended so much time, energy, 
and thought in compiling such a useful bibliography, the reviewer 
hopes he will not be accused of ingratitude for expressing some 
general comments on the work as a whole, and also for suggesting 
some additional] titles which may profitably be included in it. 

At the outset it must be pointed out that the compiler has 
considerably restricted his selection of entries by the limitation 
placed upon himself, namely to compile a bibliography mainly for 
those readers who do not have a knowledge of an Oriental lan- 
guage. Consequently the work under review consists primarily 
of books and articles written in the European languages. Such 
a limitation, of course, detracts seriously from the total value of 
the bibliography, for as a result the numerous useful and im- 
portant studies written in Japanese and Chinese are left out. 
Also excluded are the extremely valuable Buddhist encyclopedias 
compiled by the indefatigable Japanese Buddhist scholars, such 
as the Bukky6 daijiten by S. Mocuizuxt, and the Bukkyo daijii 
by the Ryikoku Daigaku. One may with reason ask how any 
student can hope to make real progress in Buddhist studies with- 
out some knowledge of Chinese, Japanese, or Tibetan, not to 
mention Mongolian, Uighur, and a host of other Central Asiatic 
languages. However, the compiler has a perfect right to define 
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his limits, and we need not quarrel over that point. In spite of 
this limitation, the compiler has seen fit to include a few items 
that presuppose a knowledge of Oriental languages. There are, 
for instance, 1.83, R. Sakaki, Mahavyutpatti; 1.84, K. Nisuio, 
A Tibetan Index to the Mahavyutpatti; and 1.85, O. RosENBERG, 
Introduction to the Study of Buddhism. Since Dr. Recamey has 
done so, one wonders why he does not also include the Sanskrit 
index of the Mahavyutpatti, also prepared by SaKaxi, and the 
Bukky6 jiten by Unrai Ocruara, which contains an index of the 
Chinese characters found in the same work. In the section on 
Hilfsmittel, it would perhaps be useful to add the following 
dictionaries of proper names: G. P. Mauauasekera, Dictionary 
of Pali Proper Names, 2 vols., London, 1937-1938, and C. AKa- 
nuMA, Indo bukky6 koyi meishi jiten, Nagoya, 1931. 

A brief examination of the bibliography itself reveals that the 
compiler has not noted a number of important recent publications. 
In other places, he has included some entries that are out of date, 
and has failed to mention other works much more useful. I shall 
merely indicate some of the more important omissions and errors 
here. 

In Chapter I, Sect. 2A, where biographies of the Buddha are 
listed, the following two works are missing: E. J. THomas, The 
Life of Buddha, London, 1927, rev. 1949, and A. Foucurr, La 
vie du Bouddha, Paris, 1949. In Sect. 2B, “ Geschichte und Ver- 
breitung,” of the same chapter, E. CHavannes, Memoire .. . sur 
les religieux éminents, Paris, 1894, is found, but the translation 
of another important work of I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist 
Religion as Practiced in India and the Malay Archipelago, Oxford, 
1896, by J. Taxaxkusu, is missing. Nalinaksha Dutt, Early 
Monastic Buddhism, 2 vols., Calcutta, 1941, 1945, is likewise 
missing in this section. In Sect. 2Bb and in Chapter V, Sect. 
18, is found a list of twelve items on Buddhism in China. These 
range from a very old work, J. Epkins, Chinese Buddhism, Lon- 
don, 1880, to research articles by P. Petxiot on Mou-tzii in 7'P, 
1918-1919, and by H. Maspero on the origins of the Buddhist 
community in Loyang, JA, 1934. Mention is also made of E. J. 
Ertre,, Handbook, London, 1870, and L. Wircer, Bouddhisme 
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chinoise, 1910-1913. If such works by Epxrns, Errer, and Wircer 
deserve mention, then it is difficult to understand why others are 
omitted; as: K. L. Retcuext, Truth and Tradition in Chinese 
Buddhism, Shanghai, 1927; R. F. Jountson, Buddhist China, 
London, 1913; L. Hopovs, Buddhism and Buddhists in China, 
New York, 1924; and C. Exiot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 3 vols., 
London, 1921. Likewise the important study by F. Lessine, 
Yung-ho-kung, Stockholm, 1942, should be included either here 
or under Tibetan lamaism. As for articles, the following, at least, 
deserve to be included: J. R. Ware, “ Wei Shou on Buddhism,” 
TP 30 (1933) .100-181; Cuov I-liang, “ Tantrism in China,” HJAS 
8 (1945) 241-332; A. F. Wricut, “ Fo-t‘u-téng,” HJAS 11 (1948) . 
321-371; and Hu Shih, “ The Indianization of China,” in Inde- 
pendence, Convergence, and Borrowing in Institutions, Thought, 
and Art, Cambridge, 1937, pp. 219-247. 

In Chapter I, Sect. 4, covering general histories of philosophy, 
the inclusion of L. A. Becx, The Story of Oriental Philosophy, 
New York, 1928, is questionable. More serious, however, is the 
omission of such works as A. B. Kertu, The Religion and Phi- 
losophy of the Veda and Upanishads, Harvard Oriental Series, 31, 
32, Cambridge, 1925; M. Hirryanna, The Essentials of Indian 
Philosophy, London, 1949; Taxaxusu, The Essentials of Buddhist 
Philosophy, Honolulu, 1947; and the important books by Fune 
Yu-lan, History of Chinese Philosophy, tr. by Derk Boppe, Peking, 
1937; A Short History of Chinese Philosophy, New York, 1948; 
and The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy, tr. by E. R. Huaues, 
London, 1947. 

In Chapter I, Sect. 5, “ Buddhism and Hinduism,” no mention 
is made of A. CoomARASWAMY’s book, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
New York, 1943. 

In Chapter IT, mention might be made of B. Barua, A History 
of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, Calcutta, 1921. 

In Chapter ITI, Sect. 8, on the Hinayana canon, I. B. Horner, 
The Book of the Discipline, 3 vols., is included, but no mention is 
found of the earlier translation of those parts of the Pali Vinaya 
not covered by Horner, namely the Mahavagga and Cullavagga, 
which were made by H. OLpenzerc and T. W. Ruys Davins and 
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published in The Sacred Books of the East, 13, 17, 20. Missing 
also is B. C. Law, Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon, Part ITI, 
1938, where translations of the Buddhavamsa and Cariyapitaka 
are found. Of the numerous translations of the Dhammapada 
only one, the English version by Mrs. Ruys Davips, is mentioned. 
Here one might also include J. Masson, La religion populaire 
dans la canon bouddhique pali, Bibliothéque du Muséon 15, 
Louvain, 1942. 

In Sect. 9 of the same chapter, where the literature on the 
Sarvastivadins is listed, it is puzzling to note the absence of any 
mention of the vinaya texts of this school found in the following 
works: L. Finot, “ Le Pratimoksasiitra des Sarvastivadins,” JA 
(1913) .2.465-557; E. Wautpscumipt, Bruchstiicke des Bhiksuni- 
Pratimoksa der Sarvastivadins, Leipzig, 1926. Likewise no men- 
tion is made of the study on the Dirghagama by S. Brursine, 
“Das Chung-tsi-king,” AM 7 (1930) .1-150. On Sarvastivadin 
thought, one might include N. Dutt, “ Doctrine of the Sarvasti- 
vadin school of Buddhism,” Indian Historical Quarterly 14 (1938) . 
114-120, 799-813. In Sect. 10, there is no mention of the mono- 
graph recently put out by B. C. Law, A¢vaghosa, Calcutta, 1946, 
published as R. A. S. of Bengal, Monograph Series, Vol. 1. 

In Chapter V, Sect. 17, three versions of the Tibetan Sutra in 
Forty-two Articles are listed, but in Sect. 18, on China, no men- 
tion is made of any of the studies or translations of the Chinese 
version. It would appear that at least T‘anac Yung-t‘ung’s article, 
translated by J. R. Ware in HJAS 1 (1936) 147-155, H. Hacx- 
MANN’s article in Acta Orientalia 5 (1927) .197-237, or one of the 
English translations should have been mentioned. 

The section on Nirvana in Chapter VI lists mainly works at- 
tempting to elucidate the meaning of that term, in line with the 
compiler’s preoccupation with philosophy. However, the following 
two articles, while they are not specifically philosophical in nature, 
are of some importance in the development of Buddhist doctrine 
and perhaps merit inclusion here. These are J. Przyiusx1, “ Le 
Parinirvana et les funérailles du Buddha,” JA 11 (1918) .485- 
526; 12 (1918) 401-456; 13 (1919) 365-430; 15 (1920) .5-54; and E. 
Watpscumupt, Die Uberlieferung vom Lebensende des Buddha, 
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Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, 
Philologisch-Historische Klasse, 3te Folge No. 29, Gdttingen, 
1944. 

In the section on Buddhology, the compiler has noted only three 
items. The following discussions deserve some attention: 


1. P. Mus, BEFEO 34.241-260, 276-315. 

2. Axanuma, “The Triple Body of the Buddha,” Eastern 
Buddhist, 2 (1922-1923) .1-29. 

3. L. pe LA VALLEE Poussin, “ The Three Bodies of a Buddha,” 
JRAS (1906) .943-977. 

4. Hédbdgirin, 174b-185a, article on Busshin. 

5. La Va.ute Poussin, “ Notes sur les corps du Bouddha,” 
Vijnaptimatratasiddhi. La Siddhi de Hiuan-tsang 2.762-813. 
(It is true that this translation of the Siddhi is mentioned 
in Chapter 4, Sect. 15, Vijranavada-Schule, but it may be 
useful to indicate specifically the presence of this very ex- 
haustive study of the trikaya in the larger work.) 


In Chapter VI, Sect. 24, “ Ethik,” the work by S. Tacurpana, 
The Ethics of Buddhism, Oxford, 1926, is omitted, while in Sect. 
25, “ Logik,” one work by Tuccr on Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist logic, 
JRAS (1929) .451-488, 870-871, is mentioned, but Tucct’s other 
study of the same subject, Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic 
from Chinese Sources, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Vol. 49, Baroda, 
1929, is mentioned in another place (no. 16.01) , with the date of 
publication given erroneously as 1926. 

Kenneth Cx‘En 


Harvard University 


E. R. Hucues, The Art of Letters, Lu Chi’s “ Wen Fu,” A. D. 302, 
A Translation and Comparative Study, with a Forenote by 
I. A. Richards. Bollingen Series XXIX. New York: Pan- 
theon Books, 1951. Pp. viii+ 261. $4.50. 


In this age of anxiety there should be a ready audience for a 
book purveying the mellowed wisdom of ancient China. The 
author of this book, Mr. E. R. Hucuss, formerly Acting Professor 
of Chinese Language and Literature at Oxford, has already won 
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our gratitude by producing, among other things, a very good 
translation of Fune Yu-lan’s The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy. 
It is only natural to expect a similar performance in the present 
book, which physically is a most attractive example of the book- 
maker’s art (good paper, clear print, and attractive binding) . 

The Art of Letters consists of six chapters: “Words with 
Wings,” “ Lu Chi’s Life and Times,” “ A Focusing of the ‘Wen 
Fu’ in the Light of Literary History,” “Lu Chi’s ‘Wen Fu’: 
Prose Poem on the Art of Letters,” “Commentary on the ‘ Wen 
Fu,’ ” and “ The Reader and the Unsolved Problem.” In addition 
there are four appendices: Translations of the Tien-lun Siti of 
Ts‘ao Pi Ze and of the first chapter of Liu Hsieh’s Wén-hsin 
tiao-lung #2) #8» 3C.0 HERE, a note on the textual history of the 
Wén-fu, and Professor Cu‘en Shou-yi’s note on the calligraphy 
used as frontispiece . 

Convinced of the importance of the book, I have examined it 
very carefully. I may perhaps say at the outset that the book 
has turned out to be more than a little disappointing, for I have 
come across a large number of inaccuracies and misleading state- 
ments in it. The most misleading part of the book is chapter two. 
I shall, therefore, begin by pointing out the more serious errors 
in that chapter, limiting myself only to statements of fact. 

Lu Chi’s biography, as given in Chin-shu 54 and as treated by 
Mr. Hucues, consists of three main sections, which I shall discuss 
briefly in the sequence in which they are presented by the author: 


1. Lu Chi’s family background. 


Hua T‘ing was the name given to the great estate with which his grateful 
sovereign rewarded Lu Sun for his long services in the field and the council 
chamber. With it went the high title of kung (duke). Situated in the delta 
of the Yangtze, Hua T‘ing, although originally part of a hunting preserve of 
the semi-barbarian kings of Wu, was eminently suited for rapid development. 
Lu Sun seems to have set himself to this work with the same vigour that he 
brought to affairs of state. Before he died, the old name for the countryside 
was changed to Wo Hsing (Grain Abounding) ; so that we may infer that some 
of its present-day smiling appearance must have been there then: rich rice 
fields, groves of bamboo, mulberry orchards, and in the distance the forested 
hills round the Hangchow Lake. Here was Lu Chi’s home, the home which 
he and his younger brother, Lu Yiin, fellow poet and bosom friend, came to 
love so deeply. They, too, knew the call of the gods of the soil. (pp. 31-32): 
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Lu Hsiin ## (“Lu Sun”), A. D. 183-245, entered the service 
of Sun Ch‘iian ###2 at the age of twenty-one (A.D. 203). In 
219, after sixteen years of brilliant service, he was created Lord of 
Hua-t‘ing 4#4*f€ ; in 220 he was promoted to be Lord of Lou-hsien 
GER. finally in 222 he became Lord of Chiang-ling-chiin LB 
fk In other words, his fief (there was no “ estate”) increased 
from a hamlet (t‘ing) to a prefecture (hsien), and finally came 
to comprise an entire province (chiin). Throughout the Three- 
Kingdoms period the title kung was reserved almost exclusively 
for the deposed emperors (e. g., HIM2Z, AEA) and how was 
the only rank open to commoners, for the princes of the blood 
were generally given the title wang. 

The first two sentences in Mr. Hucues’ paragraph, then, are 
erroneous. (So is the phrase “ Hua Ting, his family fief” on 
page 38.) The third is no better. There is no justification for 
making the Sun clan of Wu “ semi-barbarian,” thus bringing that 
clan down to the level of “the Hsiung Nu (semi-barbarians) ” 
(p. 42). The remainder of the paragraph is based on a misunder- 
standing. For the countryside around Hua-t‘ing was never re- 
named Grain Abounding. The fact is, the province called Wu- 
chiin 3 comprised, at the time in question, thirteen prefectures 
(hsien) , of which one was Lou-hsien (Hua-t‘ing was situated in 
this prefecture) and Yu-ch‘iian was another. In A. D. 231 “ wild ” 
paddy grew by itself in Yu-ch‘iian ( H#8*fiA 4) hence the 
name of the prefecture was altered to Ho-hsing ## (“Wo 
Hsing ”’) ; in 242, when the heir apparent was nominated, it was 
again renamed Chia-hsing ###, because ho was a homophone of 
All, which was the given name of the heir apparent. Chia-hsing is 
also the current name of the prefecture, known in the post-office 
romanization as Kashing; it is in Chekiang and not in Kiangsu. 
In other words, Hua-t‘ing has nothing to do with Grain Abound- 
ing. Needless to say, Lu Hsiin was not responsible for the wild 
paddy. 

2. Lu Chi and his friends. 


With regard to Lu Chi’s associates, his and Lu Yiin’s biographies are not 
very revealing, but taking what they say, along with scattered references in 


* The word chiin actually occurs in Lu Yiin’s necrology of his grandfather. 
? From San-kuo chih, Wu 2. The word #¥ is pleonastic. 
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the other biographies, it very much seems that, although Lu Chi had many 
acquaintances, he had but few, if any, close friends: no chih chi (knowers of 
oneself) , as the phrase was then and is to this day. There were his patrons, 
men of power and prestige, older than he was or occupying higher positions: 
thus, for example, Chang Hua, double Lu Chi’s age and a minister of the 
Crown, the man who helped the two brothers at the start. We find him later 
discussing with Lu Chi the kinds of men who might be promoted. We may 
infer confidence between the two, but not close intimacy. With Prince Yin 
there was not even confidence. Amongst Lu Chi’s literary friends there was 
P‘ang Ngo (ob. 300), a fellow southerner, a brilliant, if flowery, composer of 
verse and fu, to whom Lu Chi wrote some courteous verses. He came to 
quite high office at court, but eventually wearied of people’s envy and retired 
to a post in the provinces. A cautious man, fond of his pocket: not much 
of a friend to our poet. Also there was that extremely wealthy and colourful 
young spark, Chia Mi, at whose house Lu Chi stayed when he first arrived 
in the capital. He had distaff influence in the palace, ran a salon, and was 
surrounded by flatterers of his compositions. Nevertheless, a notable set of 
writers gathered at his table. In a “ bread-and-butter ” poem to him after his 
visit, Lu Chi speaks of his own outlandish clothes; so we can picture the 
young southerners getting Chia Mi’s tailor to supply them with more fashion- 
able attire. One Chih Yi dined at Chia Mi’s, and he was worth meeting. He 
wrote a rather muddled but impressive fu on “Thoughts A-wander” in 
which he showed himself a brooder on time and space. He was very much 
alive to the processes of reasoning, in discussions with his official chief trying 
to get at causes and to make proper inferences from them. But he was a 
Confucianist of the old school, incurably conservative, and wrote a book of 
ten chapters in which he traced the old genealogies which had been lost in 
Han times. So, in spite of his wandering in “the chariot of Earth” and “the 
broad streets of Heaven,” it is doubtful if our poet found him particularly 
congenial. (pp. 50-51) 


If Mr. Hucues is determined to make a solitary poet of Lu 
Chi, I have no quarrel, but let us examine his facts: 


(1) Did Cuane Hua ever “ discuss with Lu Chi the kinds of 
men who might be promoted ”? I believe Mr. Hucues misunder- 
stood the sentence He##/8 Zit Z , “ Cuanc Hua recommended him 
[Lu Chi] to the grandees of the day,” occurring in Lu Chi’s 
biography. 

(2) P‘an Yo Wtf (“ P‘ang Ngo ” cannot be anyone else) was 
not a southerner; he was born in Chung-mou ¥. in present 
Honan province. Nor did Lu Chi ever write verses, courteous or 
otherwise, to P‘an Yo. Since Lu Chi did write two and one-third 
poems * to P‘an Ni JE, who was P‘an Yo’s nephew, it is likely 


® One was dedicated to two other friends as well. 
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that Mr. Hucuss has confused ff and J&. Elsewhere (p. 174) he 
tries to make little of P‘an Yo’s “ Chi-t‘ien fu” ##HR (“ Asi 
T‘ien Fu”), though his reasons are hardly valid. Indeed, P‘an 
Yo must have disappointed Mr. Hucues very much, for he would 
not even grant him physical beauty. Witness the following story 
(pp. 51-52) : 

One Ku Yung, a handsome young scholar and a brilliant musician, used to 
go round the streets of the capital at night playing his lute. He so entranced 
people that the women linked hands and surrounded him. They threw him 
such generous offerings of fruit that he went home with a carriageful. Tso 


Ssu was a particularly ugly man, but he thought he could do the same. The 
result was brick-bats from the boys in the streets. 


“One Ku Yung”? Was this the Ku Jung 4% who was a friend 
of Lu Chi and about whom Mr. Huaues writes in some detail on 
pages 52-53? Or was it Ku Yung #, the grandfather of Ku Jung? 
(Grandfather Ku Yung will not do, for he was not a contemporary 
of Tso Ssii and it is most unlikely that the latter should be moved 
to compete with a man long since dead.) It is true that both the 
Ku, grandfather and grandson, were noted for lute-playing, but 
Mr. Hugues’ story is attributed to the wrong man. For it was 
P‘an Yo who was noted for his handsome appearance and used 
to return home with a carriageful of fruit; the story has it that 
P‘an Yo drove on the streets of Lo-yang, presumably in broad 
daylight, carrying pellets (and a crossbow) . 

Furthermore, P‘an Yo never came to any high office, in fact 
he remained a mere candidate for office (hsiu-ts‘ai BF ) for ten 
years before he managed to be appointed magistrate of Ho-yang 
i]. When Mr. Hucuss writes that P‘an Yo was “a cautious 
man, fond of his pocket,” he is probably misinterpreting the 
sentence fir PEER, @1LA# in his biography in Chin-shu. The 
sentence merely means, “ P‘an Yo’s was a fretful and tempera- 
mental nature, and so he was ever chasing worldly success,” a 
description quite adequate to cover most of the go-getters of 
today. 

Cura Mi Hit probably was what Mr. Huaues describes him 
to be. But none of Mr. Huaues’ facts about his relation with Lu 
Chi are correct, for they are based entirely on a highly original 
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interpretation of a passage in Lu Chi’s four-word poem dedicated 
to Cara Mi: RFE, ARE AG IE  ROERERA , “You and I 
roosted in company, in the same forest but on different twigs. Our 
ages were different but we thought the same things; our gowns 
were not identical but our friendship was very fast.” This refers 
to the fact that while Lu Chi was serving the heir apparent as 
his “ Groom ” (¥¢#5) , Cuta Mi also served him as his “ Chamber- 
lain” (W578 fF) —this will explain the first distich. Cuta Mi 
was a few years younger than Lu Chi, in fact he was younger 
than any of the two dozen men whom he befriended (—TI92Z), 
—hence the reference to their disparity in age; as “ Chamber- 
lain ” was a higher rank than “ Groom,” their gowns had to be 
different. By the way, the poem in question was not a “ bread- 
and-butter ” poem at all; it was one written in 296 in reply to the 
poem Cura Mi dedicated to him. (Wén-hsiian 24 records Cuta 
Mi’s poem to Lu Chi, ghost-written by P‘an Yo.) 

The passage on another of the twenty-four friends of Cura Mi, 
Cun Yii # (“ Chih Yi”), sounds a bit forced; countless other 
writers, both Confucian and non-Confucian, were “ very much 
alive to the processes of reasoning.” In a book dealing with the 
literary criticism of ancient China something might have been said 
at this point about Cura Yii’s well-known Wén-chang liu-pieh-lun 
SHE , which is assembled from various fragments (most of 
them quite large slices) in Yen K‘o-chiin’s book, which Mr. 
Hvucues seems to have made use of elsewhere. It is not entirely 
wrong to translate “Ssii-yu fu” ‘B3#9R as “ Thoughts A-wander,” 
for after all the contents of that fu are concerned with the author’s 
mental peregrination. But as Mr. Hucues elsewhere renders 
Cuane Héng’s “ Ssii-hsiian fu ” AXIS as fu on Thought the 
Transcender (p. 79), I am inclined to think that Mr. Hucuers 
came to Thoughts A-wander by mistake, by taking ssi as sub- 
ject and yw as predicate (just as he makes hsiian stand in 
apposition to ssi) ; of course, “ Ssii-yu fu” means “a fw written 
when I thought of going a-wandering ” and “ Ssii-hsiian fu,” a fu 
written when I meditated on hsiian.” A careful reading of the fu 
discovers an expression resembling “ the broad streets of Heaven ” 
(FM) , but I fail to see anything like “ the chariot of Earth.” 
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3. Lv Chi’s fatal military adventure under Sst-ma Ying 7S 
(Prince of Ch‘éng-tu #8 and a son of the emperor Wu, is told 
in the following three paragraphs (pp. 43-44) : 


This period of quiet and literary vitality was only too short. In 302, Prince 
Yin [sic] decided to attack Prince Yi, his brother (or half-brother), who had 
by then got possession of the Emperor. Altogether some two hundred thousand 
men were put into the field, and Lu Chi was given the command of one 
flank division. Knowing that he was an object of envy and had a number of 
enemies in the Prince’s following, he declined the post. The Prince insisted, 
and to excite his ambition promised him that, if the venture succeeded, he 
would be given a fief and created a duke—the rank held by his grandfather 
and father under the Wu regime. To this Lu Chi’s reply was that the matter 
was one of public welfare and not of his personal advantage: an answer which 
enabled one of the staff officers present to insinuate to the Prince that an 
officer who could thus insult his prince was not worthy of his confidence. The 
Prince made no answer. 

Loathing the whole business, at war within himself, Lu Chi set up his 
standard and moved his troops into the field. The first thing that happened 
seemed a small matter, but it was to have grave consequences. One Meng 
Chao, younger brother to a favourite eunuch of Prince Yin, was in command 
of ten thousand men and let them go plundering. Lu Chi reported him. Chao 
in revenge then headed a hundred of his best cavalry, rode into Lu Chi’s 
camp, and started to seize his standard. This was in Lu Chi’s very presence, 
and Chao even turned to him and said, “ A barbarian slave a general—I don’t 
think! ” Lu Chi’s chief of staff urged him to kill Chao, but Lu Chi “ was not 
able to use [this advice].” Chao went on to spread rumours that Lu Chi was 
going to revolt and wrote to his brother to this effect. 

Things went from bad to worse. In the actual words of the record: 


Lu Chi gathered the two heads of his army and steadily advanced to engage 
the enemy. Chao did not take the orders given him, and Lu Chi, acting with 
great restraint, was thus short of soldiers: he advanced alone and came on 
disaster. 


The disaster was as follows: the objective of the campaign was occupation 
of the capital, Loyang. About ten miles outside it, troops acting under the 
Emperor’s orders barred the way, and in the battle which ensued Lu Chi 
was heavily defeated. The corpses of his soldiers were so many that the 
river was choked with them. 


The first paragraph contains a number of errors: 


(1) According to Chin-shu 4, it was in the eighth month of 
T‘ai-an 2, August 29 to September 27, A. D. 303, that Sst-ma 
Ying and Sst-ma Yung && (Prince of Ho-chien 4] and a cousin 
of Ying) started their campaign against Sst-ma Yi (Prince of 
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Ch‘ang-sha iY). Mr. Hucues’ date could of course be de- 
fended on grounds that decision and execution are not always 
simultaneous. 


4 


(2) Prince Ying put into the field a million men altogether. 
The figure given by Mr. Hucues refers in the text to the troops 
which Prince Ying put at Lu Chi’s disposal. Lu Chi’s biography 
in Chin-shu says: “ [Prince Ying] appointed Lu Chi General of the 
Rear and Commander-in-chief of the forces in the north of the 
Yellow River,’ in which capacities he was to command an army 
of between two and three hundred thousand men led by the 
Lieutenant-General of the North Wane Ts‘ui and Colonel Cu‘ten 
Hsiu and other officers.” ° 


(3) There was another reason why Lu Chi declined the mili- 
tary post: he was convinced of the wisdom contained in the 
traditional saying (see Shih-chi 73) that the family which has 
produced generals for three successive generations will end in 
disaster. (Lu Chi’s grandfather and father were both generals.) 
The actual words in his biography read: =}, /Te, 
“ Taoists consider it disastrous [for a family] to produce generals 
for three successive generations,” which statement is also found 
in Hou Han-shu (lieh-chuan 9) . 

This is, of course, a mere omission. But when he was about 
to be put to death on a false charge of high treason, Lu Chi 
exclaimed, “ Today I receive the death penalty. Is not dis fate? ” 
(p. 45); and Mr. Huaues thinks he can understand the word 
“fate” in the light of the moira of Greek tragedians (p. 47). 
When the editor of the Chin-shu (“the Tsin historian,”) goes 
on to remark, “ that is, the inception of the tragedy 7’ was made 


“ At least so he claims in his letter to Prince Yi (t+ BB); cf. Chin-shu 59, 
Biography of Prince Yi. 

ASR , WALK AE Prince Ying’s Biography in Chin-shu 59, however, gives 
a slightly variant title, “Commander of the Vanguard and General of the Van” 
BT EAVES , Bi TAF AE 

‘ PRC BIE, EAS th T— RBS A. 

*™ The tragedy that befell Lu Chi and his two brothers and two sons; Mr. Hucues 
seems to forget, when he mentions “the two brothers and the two innocent children,” 
that the youngest of the Lu brothers, Tan HE , shared the same fate. 
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(lit. came to fruition) at Hsi-ling;* and the culmination of the 
calamity was reached (lit. harvested) at Ho-ch‘iao;° was this 
Heaven’s will or man’s doing?,”’*° he was only developing the 
theme “Three generations of generals in the family forebode 
evil to the descendants ” (=th#3, BARE) . This is hardly the 


place to read moira into the text. 


(4) What the Prince promised was: “the rank of a provincial 
duke and the position of one of the ducal ministers (san-kung) ,” 
BA ASERZ {LAG A]. Neither Lu Chi’s grandfather nor his father 
held the rank of duke (see above). 


(5) Lu Chi’s reply was: “ Anciently, Duke Huan of Ch‘ 
trusted Yi-wu (i.e., Kuan Chung) and so succeeded in ‘ assem- 
bling the feudal lords together’; King Hui of Yen came to be 
suspicious of Yo Yi and so he ruined the work which was about 
to be brought to completion. Today’s affairs depend entirely on 
Your Excellency and not on me” (@AZIMERARFEBHL ) . In 
other words, Lu Chi demanded that Prince Ying trust his loyalty 
just as Duke Huan trusted Kuan Chung. No wonder Lu Chi’s 
rival Lu Chih J tried to poison the prince’s mind by saying 
that Lu Chi was comparing himself with Kuan Chung and Yo 
Yi, and the prince with the unenlightened rulers of old. 

The second and third paragraphs are best dealt with by quoting 
the Chin-shu passage in extenso: 

BD Bs A HBA Os 1B FS ATE He 0B HS A SD AES OAS HK MELEE 
TK RELEASE RA AREY EZ. is RA AB 
(REAR A BRIAR Z TIE BRA, ARERR 
ER , SF is, RE RM BAR SRS , ES SE TZ 
FABER EGBA, SHARE. 

The eunuch Méne Chiu and his younger brother [Méne] Ch’ao were both 
favorites of [Sst-ma] Ying. [This Ménc] Ch‘ao commanded ten thousand men 


®T.e. Yi-ling FEE , where Lu Chi’s grandfather Lu Hsiin dealt a crushing blow 
to Liu Pei’s forces. 

® Where Lu: Chi was defeated. 

*°Mr. Hucues translates this passage: “The weaving of these pregnant threads 
began in the south, the gathering together of ee end was in the north. Was 
this the purpose of Heaven or man’s doing?” py Ee FEF x ji] He 
WA SERA, BAP. ica 
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and was a petty general {in Lu Chi’s army]. Before engaging in battle, he 
let his troops plunder the countryside. [Lu] Chi had the ringleaders [of these 
plundering soldiers] arrested. At the head of a hundred or more of his crack 
cavalry [Ména] Ch‘ao galloped into [Lv] Chi’s headquarters and freed them 
(i.e. the ringleaders). After which he turned to [Lu] Chi and taunted him: 
“You aborigine from the south, you think you can control me? ” [Lu] Chi’s 
chief of staff Sun Ch‘éng advised him to kill [Mine] Ch‘ao, but [Lu] Chi 
did not follow this advice. [Mine] Ch‘ao proclaimed to the troops that [Lu] 
Chi was going to revolt; further he wrote to [Méne] Chiu, “ Lu Chi has been 
serving two masters (lit. holding fast to two ends), hence the campaign is 
not speedily completed.” When it came to actual battle, [Mine] Ch‘ao, 
refusing to obey [Lu] Chi’s orders, rushed with some lightly armed [troops] 
into the enemy’s line and got killed. Suspecting that it was [liv] Chi who 
killed [Méne] Ch‘ao, [Méne] Chiu poisoned [Sst-ma] Ying’s mind by saying 
that [Lu] Chi was plotting treachery. 


~ I submit the following comments on Mr. Hucuss’ paragraphs: 


(1) The statement that Lu Chi was disgusted with the whole 
business is palpably gratuitous, see my fifth comment on the first 
paragraph. 

(2) According to Chin-shu, “ the first thing that happened ” 
was an event that Lu Chi himself considered to be a bad omen: 
soon after he had set up his headquarters the standard snapped. 

Méne Ch’ao did not ride into Lu Chi’s camp for revenge; his 
objective becomes clear from the Chin-shu story. The standard 
had broken by itself. 


(3) “Lu Chi reported him.” The character 2 does not mean 
“to report.” 


(4) Méne Ch‘ao’s challenge to his superior as given in Mr. 
Hueues’ language can stand as it is, but I have a suspicion that 
he is translating the negative interrogative final # as ‘ I don’t 


think! ” 


(5) In the third paragraph the first sentence translated from 
the “record ” is not a part of the narrative but is meant to be 
a quotation from Méne Ch‘ao’s letter to his eunuch-brother in 
Prince Ying’s court. 

Mr. Hucues’ entire translation of the “ record” passage does 
considerable violence to the Chinese language. I am compelled 
to believe that he has a very original way of punctuating Chinese 


texts. 
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We can now see why a paragraph like the following should 
never have been written: 


Add to that the question whether Lu Chi was really a good soldier... . 
Prince Yin obviously expected brilliant results from one so steeped in the mili- 
tary tradition. That must be why he overrode Lu Chi’s reluctance, and why 
he was silent when Lu Chi struck a blow at his conscience by saying that the 
matter was one of public welfare. But Prince Yin may have been wrong 
in his estimate. Poets do not usually make good commanding officers. Lu 
Chi may have had the training but in the last resort may not have had the 
quality of decision. Why did he go on when Meng Chao refused to follow 
his orders? He must have known that he was taking a terrible risk, for his 
opposing commander was both able and experienced in war. I suspect that 
he did not care very much which way the battle went. If he won, he was 
committed to going on with the rascally crew he was mixed up with. If he 
Jost, he might do worse than put his faith in the opposing commander, Prince 
Yi, who was a villain of a lighter shade than his younger brother, Prince Yin: 
at times he showed distinct signs of a conscience. (p. 46) 


In connection with Lu Chi and his friends, we have seen how 
determined Mr. Hucues is to make a poetic lone wolf of Lu Chi. 
In an attempt to build up a distinct individuality for the poet 
he has also exaggerated, in my opinion, the importance of his 
southern origin. One aspect of this misplaced emphasis is what 
may be called his autochthonic myth (p. 30): 

The summing up of Lu Sun’s life was given in the words of the Three 
Kingdoms History: ‘“ He devoted his life in sorrow for his country {kuo], was 
the servant of the gods of the soil.” That second clause is significant. He was 
not the tool of any upstart emperor, but a man with roots deep in Wu soil, 


his objectives secure borders guarded against all invaders and a prosperous 
peasantry free from excessive taxation and ruthless punishments. 


Mr. Hucuss’ translation of the San-kuo chih passage (ok 
# BCH , HE SELB EE) is not the best possible one, but it 
can stand; his speculation, however, betrays his total misunder- 
standing of the “ significant ” clause. The term JiL#2:2E cannot 
but allude to #22E of Mencius, “ministers who seek the 
tranquillity of the State” (LeccEr p. 458), which is contrasted 
with ##AZ, “ persons who serve the prince.” (I do not think 


11 All along the Yangtze basin both then and later we can recognize the phenomenon, 
a temper of the spirit which accepted all that the north had to give, but would not 
sink its identity in the north. Lu Chi had this southerner’s point of view and it 
helped to make him the first great literary critic in Chinese history.” (p. 31) 
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Cu‘tn Shou’s term should be referred to k#2:Z E of the Analects, 
“a minister in direct connection with the sovereign” [LxacE, 
p. 307].) It is beyond doubt that Cu‘in Shou was referring to 
the fact that Lu Hsiin incurred the wrath of Sun Ch‘iian by 
staunchily fighting for the cause of the deposed heir apparent: 
his sole concern was the future of the ruling-house and, ipso 
facto, of the State, and not his good standing with the ruler of the 
day. (Need it be said that all founders of dynasties were 
“ upstarts ”’?) 

Sentences like “ They [Lu Chi and Lu Yiin], too, knew the call 
of the gods of the soil” and “ They made their way east, going 
to earth in Hua T‘ing” (p. 34) can only be understood in the 
light of Mr. Hucues’ autochthonism complex. 

Before I go into a page-by-page examination of Mr. Hucuss’ 
errors I must deal with his confusion about Lu Chi’s daughter and 
wife. 

Lu Chi had two sons, who shared their father’s fate, and a 
daughter, who survived the family tragedy and married with the 
dowry furnished her by Cut Chan #28 (who must have been 
one of her father’s bosom friends). Whether or not he had any 
other female offspring, the records do not say. Yet Mr. Hucues 
would father another daughter upon our poet: charged with 
having drafted the edict announcing the abdication of the em- 
peror Hui in favor of Sst-ma Lun, Lu Chi is supposed to have 
set up an alibi in the timely death of his daughter. “Lu Chi 
told the man in charge of him in prison that he not only had not 
written a word of the document but was out of the imperial apart- 
ments at the time, for his daughter had died, and he had gone 
to his brother to be comforted.” (p.50) But the T“ai-p‘ing yii-lan 
passage to which Mr. Huaues refers says nothing of the kind. All 
that the excerpt states is that after he was acquitted of the 
charge, Lu Chi wrote a letter to Sst-ma Ch‘iung, prince of Ch‘i; in 
this letter Lu Chi informs the man who had him arrested on the 
complicity charge that at the time in question he falsely an- 
nounced the death of his wife’s younger sister, went out [of the 
palace precinct] to his private residence, where his brother Lu 


Yiin played the principal mourner (#F EPAFKSE , HRS Zs (FE) RK 
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Wri). It is rather unusual that his brother should play the 
chief mourner if the deceased is Lu Chi’s wife’s sister; but the 
term A (which occurs early in San-kuo chih, Wei 9) cannot 
mean anything else. Be that as it may, Mr. HuGues seems to 
have overlooked the character #F , which shows categorically that 
the woman, if Lu Chi really had married into a family of sisters, 
did not die at this time. MI of course cannot be interpreted 
as “ daughter.” 

Mr. Hueues reverts again to this non-existent daughter of Lu 
Chi’s: on page 56 he states that Lu Chi’s “ verses to his brother 
and his poem on the death of his daughter, his personal lyrics, 
are direct, unaffected outpourings of his heart.” The poem in 
question must be, as there is no other, the “ Min-ssii fu” SX/GSK. 
where the terms FFJ4E%6 and 1A% occur, the former in the Preface 
and the latter in the text; both these terms mean “ elder sister ” 
and not “ daughter.” 

Another example of Mr. Hucuess’ reading too much into a text 
is found in a strange sentence occurring on page 33: “ That in 
due time Lu Chi himself married we know, for among his poems 
is a charming one addressed to his wife in which he bewails their 
separation.” Of course, Lu Chi had a wife, how else could he 
have two sons who died with him? The point I would like to 
raise here, however, is that if Lu Chi wrote any poem to his 
wife, it is gone for good. I am sure Mr. Huaues is here referring 
to either the “ Huai-t‘u fu ” [8-E8R or “ Pieh fu ” 29K, in neither 
of which is there a word that would imply that the fu was 
addressed to his wife. 

In the following I shall present a random sampling of inac- 
curacies and mistranslations, taken in order of their occurrence. 
Lack of space prevents me from attempting anything like com- 
pleteness. 

Page 32: 

“ A Buddhist temple built in T‘ang times outside the gates of 
K‘un-shan (Quinsan) has been recorded as on the site of Lu Chi’s 
house. ... A few miles away, between K‘un-shan and Hang- 
chow Lake, is a spring with limpid water and a sandy spit, said 
to be the place where from time immemorial the Hua T‘ing cranes 
had gathered . . .” 
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The first sentence indicates Mr. Hucuss’ confused reading of 
a passage in the Gazetteer of Sung-Chiang fu: ERR WTA 
RY WEERILIABAA 4s BRERA, “The [site 
of] Lu Chi’s house is located in P‘ing-yiian Village at the foot of 
K‘un Hill; [that of] his villa, inside the Ku-yang Gate [of Sung- 
chiang],—in fact it is said that the Monastery P‘u-chao-ssii was 
built on the site of the Lu park.” Besides telescoping the two 
things (house and villa or park), Mr. Hucues is confusing the 
hill K‘un-shan of Sung-chiang with the city of K‘un-shan, which 
he identifies with Marco Polo’s “ Quinsai,” ** i. e., Hangchow. The 
hill is 23 li northwest of Sung-chiang and the city 80 li northwest. 
In the second sentence Mr. Hucues is erroneously identifying the 
West Lake (4%) inside the city of Sung-chiang with the West 
Lake of Hangchow. The “Sandbank of Crying Cranes” (#5 
WE) was situated on the Sung-chiang lake. 

Page 34: 

“In Lu Chi’s writings there are few quotations.” 

If Mr. Hucues were aware that Lu Chi quotes as often as any 
other classical writers of China, he would not have rendered ¥# 
SRA (Weén-fu § 128) as “It gives aid to governors and 
generals when ruin is impending”; Lu Chi was quoting from 
Analects CRZiHA BRA 
Page 35: 

“ The Dialectic of Destruction” for #€Csm@ cannot be con- 
sidered as anything but a chinoiserie. To announce, as Mr. 
Huaues does, that Lu Yiin was probably a co-author of this essay 
is going against the venerable tradition of literally interpreting 
the scripture. 

Page 37: 

The former kings envisaged the abiding principle for succeeding ages, under- 
stood the ruling tendency of men’s hearts. They knew that in the composition 
of human nature there was nothing so strong as self-regard, in making profit 
out of Nature nothing equal to ambition: that the well-being of the upper 


classes consists in making the lower classes equally happy, one’s personal 
advantage consists in profiting other men. 


These “conclusions” of Lu Chi’s “ Pien-wang lun” Cit, 


12 « 


Quinsan ” must be a misprint for “ Quinsai.” 
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“are more Mohist than Confucianist, utilitarian and not ideal- 
istic’; and “it sounds like an old-fashioned Conservative in 
England.” What Lv Chi wrote does not even faintly resemble the 
paragraph just quoted: ZkKALURAZERM, KFCZER RS 
DRAKE, KREDKAM, HibUBEL ZH RM ORR. 
“For this reason the early kings, versed in the eternal norm of 
good government and cognizant of the immutable principle of 
preservation [of a State], acted humbly to put the people at ease 
and displayed kindness to bring about harmony among mankind; 
they were magnanimous in order to obtain the good advice of men 
of parts and benevolent in order to win the love of the populace.” 
Page 39: 

“ Before the interview ended Lu Yiin’s power of repartee even 
made him [Chang Hua] laugh. He arranged an audience with 
Prince Ch‘. . . , and both the brothers were given posts. Lu Chi 
was made a tsi tsiu, a supernumerary position awarded to scholars 
of distinction and involving giving advice in literary matters.” 

Lu Yiin made Coane Hua laugh on a later occasion and not 
in his first interview with him. Furthermore, Chin-shu has: X@ 
anfe PEM... , “When he visited the Chamberlain Wane 
Chi... .” Lu Chi visited Wane Chi (whose biography is in Chin- 
shu 42) independently; of course wang here does not mean 
“prince.” (Princes and eunuchs seem to be a source of Mr. 
Hucuss’ sinological woes; see below.) Finally ##i4, “ libationer,” 
is a designation of a primus inter pares; it could apply to any 
senior official, scil, HLA SSH , (EA. Actually Lu Chi was given 
a position in the staff of the Grand Preceptor Yana Chiin ASG 
3B as chi-chiu; it is not known whether he was the chi-chiu of 
the Eastern Hall (3£F) or of the Western Hall (HP) . 

Page 39: 

“People shot ill-natured questions at them [= Lu Chi and Lu 
Yiin]. Lu Chi gave as good as he got: rather to his brother’s 
dismay, for we find him warning him, ‘ Why go on like this in a 
foreign country where you are not familiar with their outlandish 
customs?’ It was sound advice but not taken.” 

The only ill-natured question we know is Lu Chih’s Hi : 
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“ What are Lu Hsiin and Lu K‘ang to you?” Irritated at the 
man’s impudence in mentioning the given names of his grand- 
father and father in his presence, Lu Chi retorted measure for 
measure: “Just as Lu Yii and Lu T‘ing are to you.” And Lu 
Yiin’s admonition was merely: “Isn’t it possible for a man to 
be ignorant of [names and persons of] a distant country? Aren’t 
you a little exacting? ” (AAR. ATA BIE.) 

Page 40: 

“In 296, we find Lu Chi on the staff of an army in the field 
headed to attack the Hsiung Nu barbarians who had established 
themselves some two hundred miles north of Loyang. ... The 
conduct of the campaign was dilatory, the soldiers were mutinous, 
and he longed to be back in Hua T‘ing.” 

In the preface to his “ Ssii-kuei fu ” 8S Ly Chi says that 
in the winter of A. D. 296-297 he was frustrated in his intention 
of returning home because of the campaign, for as Chung-ping 
lang £88 of the Shang-shu shéng #F# he was kept busy with 
the affairs pertaining to that campaign. Then he goes on to say, 
“T was afraid that the war would drag on indefinitely and I could 
never realize my long-cherished desire [to return home]; hence in 
distress I wrote this piece.” (HER HA.B, 2A iz, ABM BA.) 
As neither the preface nor the fu itself mentions that Lu Chi went 
with the army, it is more than probable that he stayed in Loyang. 
How could the passage I have translated mean that “ The conduct 
of the campaign was dilatory, the soldiers were mutinous ”’? 
Page 41: 

“Emphasis was laid on the master hand in control, that of the 
emperor, but there was a fantastic relaxation of administrative 
authority. . . .” 

This is a truly fantastic translation of Aim fiEAM ,EFCH 
(Chin-shu 59) . These two practically tautological sentences only 
mean that power was delegated to the wrong men. 

Page 47: . 

“This Lu Hung, being implicated in a revolt in Ch‘u, was 
thrown into prison and put to the torture to make him confess.” 
The poor fellow’s name was Lu Hsii. E#, not to be confused 
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with his grandfather Lu Hung FJ, who was “ pleased to wear 
Yiieh [i.e., southern] clothes.” (See p. 30) .** 
Pages 47-48: 

“But when his mother, come post-haste from Wu, contrived 
to send in a dish of meat to him, he, not knowing that she was in 
the capital, burst into uncontrollable sobs.” 

The reason why Lu Hsii wept profusely was that he knew that 
his mother could send him food of her own cooking but was not 
permitted to come and see him in the prison. The text has: # 
AE ANG A Sb» BOLL 
Page 49: 

“ Wang Wei, one of the Emperor’s eunuchs.” 

Wwe Tis (FZ ERM stands for Sst-ma Wei, prince (wang) of 
Yi-yang. He was an Imperial Chamberlain, but no eunuch. His 
biography is in Chin-shu 37. 

Page 49: 

“ Keeper of the Records Ho Yin, the eunuch Wang Jui.” 

Read Ho Yii #148 for Ho Yin. WTR AFRIBER = Sst-ma 
Jui, prince (wang) of Lang-yeh; this prince of the blood was an 
Imperial Chamberlain at this time. Later he mounted the Chin 
throne and eventually was canonized as Yiian-ti JC. He had 
six sons. 

Page 52: 

When Mr. Hvucuss calls Ku Jung Bi (“Yung”) “a great 
drinker and money-grubber,” he was probably doing so by mis- 
reading TH#ti#$Ai'® , which merely means that the man was fond 
of the cup. I can hardly believe that Mr. Huaues wrote: “ That 
there was not really much in common between him and Lu Chi 
is clear from the fact that in the year 300 he threw in his lot 
with Prince Liin—an expensive mistake, for it cost him his life.” 
Implicated in the usurpation 7f Sst-ma Lun (“ Liin ”) , Ku Jung 


*8 This too is misleading. Lu Hung was fond of wearing unlined clothes made of 
the Yiieh fabric: BAT REAG AR . This refers to the fabric made of rush; and 
“unlined ” shows that the man was sensitive to the summer heat of North China and 
wore a sensible cloth produced in his native South China. The point of this story 
in Hou-Han-shu (RG4F BN fh) is to show that Lu Hung was ultimately responsible 
for having this cool summer cloth introduced into the Court. At any rate, it is a 
question of material and not of cut. 
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was about to be put to death, but was snatched from execution 
by the former “ steak-broiler ” who was then supervising the mass 
execution of Sst-ma Lun’s gang. No, he did not die in 301, the 
year in which Sst-ma Lun and his clique came to grief: it was 
in 312 thai he died a natural death. 


Page 53: 
“ Lu Chi saw him dividing the spoils with scrupulous fairness.” 


A strange bandit who divides the spoils at the place of plunder! 
The text has; (@t)#* URE: PRADA, iE AE, “ (Tar) 
Jo-ssii took his seat on a chair on the bank of the river, and gave 
directions to his men (who were plundering Lu Chi’s boat) ; his 
directions were to the point one and all.” Mr. Hucuers seems to 
have read # (everyone) ## (received) 3 (his) ‘H (correct 
portion) . 


Pages 54-55: 


Lu Yiin, while adoring his brother, yet could recognize his faults: at least 
what seemed to Lu Yiin to be faults—for example, Lu Chi’s tetchy arrogance. 
Further, a letter dated 302 criticizes the Wen Fu, recently received, for 
lacking human feeling and for not paying due honour to the high claims of 
morality. This is interesting, indeed revealing, for Lu Yiin, with his sense 
of the ridiculous, his helpless giggles over pomposity and foppery, was not 
the man to ride the moral horse to death. I suggest that this criticism 
stemmed from his concern for his brother. Knowing that Lu Chi made 
enemies, Lu Yiin did not want his unconventional opinions to be used against 
him. Not only so: the Wen Fu as it stands now has a very distinctive passage 
in which the question of whether the artist is warranted in forgetting morals 
is dealt with. The answer given is definitely not. Licentious art is “in the 
class vulgar.” It is open to surmise, therefore, whether the version of the 
poem which Lu Yiin saw contained this passage. Perhaps it did not, and we 
owe those singing, highly individual words to Lu Yiin’s intervention. If so, 
here is evidence that the masterful, moody Lu Chi, who brooked no inter- 
ference in his affairs if he could possibly help it, yet listened to one man. 


All Lu Yiin’s letter says is: 3CRCEARE PBS , CHA, 
RAR TS » AE SOF PAAR 0 ok TE OR TE ESE ZI. “ The Wén-fu is 
very eloquent; and there are quite a number of beautiful passages 
in it. As literature is a thing that can take on diverse forms, it 
would be difficult to treat it completely.** I wonder if you agree 


** Frankly, I am not certain if this is a correct translation. The sentence seems to 
allude to BCFE— AB A HE Siti 3 in Ts‘ao P%i’s “Essay on Literature” (translated, 
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with me. The Yung-té sung is really beautiful: after reading it I 
felt quite moved.” The Yung-té sung must be a lost composition 
of Lu Chi’s. Mr. Hucues’ “ high claims of morality ” apparently 
came in through a mispunctuation of the passage: Pek ‘ 
“You do not sing of morality.” 


Page 53: 

“The record has it that in his youth he enjoyed playing with 
books and was clever at composition but later ‘ was a stickler for 
ritual and tradition.’ ” 

This is meant to be partly paraphrase and partly translation of 
(BR) D> Seis FH, SSB IC, EEA, Te heals (F. 

What the “ record ” actually says is that even as a youth Ho 
Hsiin made himself familiar with literature (4##8 here means 
“ belletristic ” books in contrast to ##, “ books of all sorts ” i. e., 
books in general) and thus became a skillful writer; furthermore, 
“he was widely read in all sorts of books, especially in books on 
Ritual.” All that the text purports to say is that Ho Hsiin was 
both a writer and a scholar. 

If Mr. Hucues had in mind the sentence ®P/7H#44B...5 
AF HE It, YUH , he is still in error: Ho Hsiin, 260-319, used 
to act very correctly— strictly in accordance with etiquette ” 
—from the time when Wu was conquered by Chin in 280. He 
was then only twenty years old. 


Page 55: 

The sum-total of Lu Chi’s extant compositions is given as “ some 
one hundred and fifty.” How trustworthy this figure is can be 
seen from the itemized details: “eleven fu poems (some with 
preface) ”—there are five fu in chiian 1, six in chiian 2, seven each 
in chiian 3 and 4, which make a total of twenty-five fu. “Two 
consolatory odes, one in connection with Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, .. . and one 
in connection with his son, the Emperer Wen; a eulogy of the first 
Han emperor.” One must suppose that Mr. Huaues interpreted 
the piece entitled MBRKX as referring to Wu-ti (Ts‘ao Ts‘ao) 
and Wén-ti. Of course the title means “Lament (3C) on 


quite readably and mostly inaccurately, by Mr. Hucues in Appendix I), but the 
second half of Lu Chi’s sentence still does not lend itself to any sensible interpretation. 
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Ts‘ao Ts‘ao.” Furthermore 2 MHEE GAD jis not “ a eulogy of the 
first Han emperor” but of his thirty-one ministers. 


Page 56, footnote: 
iut KRU does not mean “ A Statement on Thinking ”; for it is a 


fu “Expressing (3) [Sad] Thoughts (4&).” Neither the title 
nor the contents can justify Mr. Hucuss’ taking the piece as an 
essay on the art of thinking. 

Nor is it true that Lu Yiin regarded the piece as Lu Chi’s 
“ greatest achievement.” On the contrary, after praising it gener- 
ously, Lu Yiin says that the piece is probably not the best of 
Lu Chi’s fu (3B RARIGR RZ ) and goes on to apologize 
for his candor by confessing that it would take him several days 
before he could pronounce a correct criticism. 


As for Mr. Huaues’ version of the Wén-fu itself, I will abstain 
from belaboring it; after all, I made my translation, published 
in the present issue of this journal, only because Mr. Hucues’ 
version as circulated in mimeographed form during the past year 
was so replete with errors that it was misleading readers who 
had no Chinese.** Meanwhile I shall take up a passage in his 
“ Commentary,” which seems to indicate how and why our trans- 
lator himself was misled. 


The passage #7 R ARIZ EK » HINZE , Ae i SS, HHA ek Hi is trans- 


lated on page 105 as follows: 


As for the productions fashioned on a scale both copious and 
concise, well formed from a double angle of vision, 
Which are both true to principle and adapted to the occasion, 
and as themes contain subtle moods. 
Remarkable as the translation is, the commentary is still more 
so. On page 162 we read: 


*° A student at Harvard University wrote a prize essay on “ The Poetry and Belief 
of Ezra Pounp,” in which he quotes from Mr. Huaues’ original version: “ others 
being more important than me” and “an injury to modesty and a transgression of 
public morality,” retained still in the Commentary (p. 144) of the present book. (The 
text of the translation itself, on p. 103, seems to be revised.) I also notice that 
Professor RicHarpDs quotes in his “ Forenote ” the totally erronecus line, “ It [literature] 
gives aid to governors and generals when ruin is impending” from page 108. 
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“Copious and concise”: feng yo. Chang Hsien seems to think that the 
feng is adverbial to yo. I submit that “ aboundingly precise ” is too artificial. 

“A double angle of vision”: Chang Hsien says that it means “ looking at 
the earlier half and the later half of the composition.” I suggest, with a full 
sense of my audacity, that he does not quite do justice to the grammar here: 
fu yang chih hsing (literally, a looking-down, looking-up body). His lack 
of perspicacity may be attributed to the fact that double-harness thinking 
was so much second nature to him that it did not occur to him that Lu Chi 
might be just stating that fact. Fu yang was one of the chief scaffolding 
expressions in double-harness thinking. 


But what does Cuane Hsien BE actually say in his Wén- 
hsiian commentary? S2#I3CP 4b oF Hill. PAM Pa AS 
KE se, HUZEHH i A Ay A AAA SUL. In other words, he first 
explains the important words in the first distich: & = 3%) =H, 
3% = till, ff = TF. = £; then he paraphrases the second distich. 
How can Mr. Hucues retail the information that CHane Hsien 
took & as adverbial to #J? To be consistent, one would have to 
take -E as adverbial to F. That double harness or double vision 
is Mr. Huaues’ fiction need not be insisted upon here. The main 
thing is that Cuane Hsien did know his grammar. 

That Lu Chi was a fascinating personality and his Wén-fu is 
an important treatise on ars poetica will be readily granted by 
most of those who read through Mr. Hucues’ book. For Mr. 
Huceues with his charming style and lucid presentation has drawn 
a most vivid picture of our unlucky poet. It is therefore very 
much to be regretted that he has been often, too often, very 
careless in interpreting Chinese texts, both prose and verse. 

I agree with Mr. Hucues whole-heartedly that a book like this 
should be of great interest to the West these days. But I shudder 
to think what possible evils this book might do. The first chapter 
is mainly concerned with an exposition of Mr. Hucuss’ peculiar 
notion of the nature of what he terms “-double-harness style ” 
(p‘ien-wén HFC). His theory is highly metaphysical and frankly 
I do not understand what he is talking about—I cannot even say 
that I disagree with him. The next chapter I have put under the 
microscope in the above. I doubt if the third chapter could with- 
stand a searching examination any better than the preceding one; 
I do not believe Mr. Huaues knows the background of the Wén-fu 
any more accurately than he understands that poem itself. For 
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reasons stated earlier I have not touched on Mr. Hucues’ trans- - 
lation of the Wén-fu (Chapter Four); from his “ Commentary ” on 
it (Chapter Five) , I have supplied a specimen. The last chapter, 
“ The Reader and the Unsolved Problem,” goes over my head: the 
problem as he presents it seems to be a serious one in his eyes. 

Ludwig WirtcENsTEIN wrote of his well-known Tractatus logico- 
philosophicus: “ My propositions are elucidatory in this way: he 
who understands me finally recognizes them as senseless, when 
he has climbed out through them, on them, over them. (He must 
so to speak throw away the ladder, after he has climbed up on 
it.) ” I wish Mr. Hucues had given a similar warning to us; the 
present reviewer could, then, claim to have tested the solidness of 
the ladder for the safety of Mr. Hucuess’ readers. 

For readers he is sure to have, with a book so well written and 
presented under such reputable auspices. I hope that this review 
may be of use to them and to Mr. Hucuss himself if he wishes 
someday to issue a revised version. 

ACHILLES FancG 

Harvard University 


Jahrbuch fiir Kleinasiatische Forschung, Internationale Oriental- 
ische Zeitschrift, herausgegeben von H. Th. Bossrrt und Fr. 
STErnHERR, Band 1, Heft 1. Heidelberg: Carl WintER Ver- 
lag, 1950. Pp. 112+ 16 plates. 


The renewed vigor of German scholarship in Oriental studies 
since the end of the war is manifest not only in the resumption 
of publication of all the journals existing before the war but also 
in the appearance of new serial publications. Among the latter 
may be mentioned the journal Die Welt des Orients, printed in 
Stuttgart, Oriens, edited by H. Rirrer, and the Jahrbuch under 
review. The last two are international Oriental journals, accord- 
ing to the editors, and as such are indeed welcome additions to 
the field of Oriental studies. 

The first issue of the Jahrbuch is essentially a Festschrift for 
the sixtieth birthday of an eminent scholar in classical and 
Anatolian studies—Helmuth Th. Bossrrt of Istanbul. This issue 
contains eleven articles and a section on “ Brief Information ” 
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about archaeological work and personalia concerned with Ana- 
tolia. The first article, of 42 pages, is a valuable survey of “ Cul- 
tural Influences in Southwest Arabia from the Earliest Times to 
Islam,” by Carl RatusEens of Hamburg. The author stresses, in 
particular, the Hellenistic art motifs which penetrated to the 
Yemen and Hadhramaut. A. Dupont-SomMenr translates with 
notes three Aramaic inscriptions in two articles. R. Dussaup 
gives a preview of a forthcoming detailed publication in his “A 
propos de la venue des Hittites et des Hourrites en Syrie.” A. D. 
BaRNETT discusses a group of Anatolian seals dating from ca. 
500 B.C. E. Baumcartet of Manchester discusses “'Tomb and 
Fertility ” among the ancient Egyptians. Clemens Boscu of 
Istanbul writes of “ Die Festspiele von Nikaia,” describing festi- 
vals of Roman times in Anatolia, on the basis of inscriptions. 
Holger PepErsEn of Copenhagen briefly discusses the Tocharian 
word for “name” in “ Eine Tocharische Frage.” E. Cavaicnac 
writes on the gods of the Hittites in “ Hépat de Comana et les 
Amazones,” while the last two articles by Zdenko Vinsx1 of 
Zagreb and Muhibbe Anstock-Darea of Istanbul are concerned 
with two earrings and a relief from Anatolia, respectively. 

Three languages and a half-dozen nationalities are represented 
by the articles of the first issue of the Jahrbuch, all of them 
articles of high quality. Although emphasis is on ancient Ana- 
tolian studies, the rest of the ancient Near East is not excluded 
from the pages of the Jahrbuch. One can only hope for continued 
support of such a publication. 

Richard N. Frye 

Harvard University 


Olov R. T. Jansz, Archaeological Research in Indo-China, Vol. 
II: The District of Chiu-chén during the Han Dynasty. 
Description and Comparative Study of the Finds. Harvard- 
Yenching Monograph Series, 10. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. viii + 300 + 43 plates. 


Han dynasty tombs and kiln sites in the province of Thanh-hoa 
were excavated by Dr. JANsz in the years 1934 to 1939; and this 
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volume completes his published report on the work. Volume I, 
delayed by the war, did not appear until 1947. As such a long 
delay was involved anyway, it is to be regretted that the two 
volumes could not have been brought out together, for Volume 
II contains the index and maps for both; and the uneven distribu- 
tion of the plates and text’ means that both must be used 
together. 

The text gives a detailed tomb-by-tomb description of the 
material which was briefly presented in the general account in 
Volume I. Altogether some seventy-nine tombs and eight kiln 
sites are laid bare. The discussion of their size, structure, orienta- 
tion, arrangement and contents is a model of clarity and thorough- 
ness; and the verbal explanation is supplemented in frequent 
instances by clear drawings. A number of excellent maps provide 
the necessary orientation. 

Almost half the text is devoted to the twenty-six tombs of the 
extraordinarily rich burial ground of Lach-tru‘ong; and no less 
than thirty-five pages are required to describe Tomb 8 and its 
contents, the remarkable “ tomb of the kneeling person ” which 
is of particular interest as “ the first unviolated Han tomb that 
has even been systematically excavated.” The furniture of this 
tomb includes some of the most important material to be brought 
to light in the course of the excavations. A good number of 
typical ceramic wares were present, but the greatest interest 
attaches to the bronzes, especially the remarkable lampadary after 
which the tomb is named. Dr. JANsE’s discussion of this kneeling 
figure with non-Chinese features and curious attributes brings to 
bear a good deal of related material both from Indo-China and 
from China and elsewhere. One or two comments on some of the 
points involved may be in order. The bronze reproduced on Plate 
3 is labelled “ Ming dynasty (?),” and the inscription partially 
visible on the base gives a precise date in the forty-sixth year of 
the Wa.-li period, equivalent to September 18, 1618, though it 
certainly represents a non-Chinese individual. 


* Volume I has xi and 62 pages of text, 11 pages of bibliography, 58 text figures, 
and 169 black-and-white plates. Volume II has viii and 246 pages, 47 pages of index, 
144 text figures and 5 unnumbered maps, 40 black-and-white plates, and 3 plates 
in color. 
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One would like to examine with care the object reproduced in 
drawings in Figures 31 and 32, which is labeled “ Bronze lid or 
roof (2/3) of a ‘spirit house,’ China. Courtesy M. D, Davip- 
We.” While it bears a general resemblance to the cover of a 
Shang or early Chou bronze of the well-known type fang-1, anyone 
familiar with the subject of archaic Chinese bronzes will recognize 
at once that this is far removed from the ordinary run of such 
pieces, both in form and in design; and as the type does not appear 
to carry on into Eastern Chou (as some of the design might tend 
to suggest) it seems quite likely that the piece is not Chinese at 
all. In any case this is a most curious object calling for further 
study. One would like to know more about what the author has 
in mind when using the term “ roof of a spirit house.” 

In the otherwise quite thorough discussion, the best-known and 
best-identified group of kneeling figures from China is dismissed 
with the sentence, “ Several bronze figurines belonging to the Han 
or pre-Han periods are said to have been found in the region of 
Lo-yang (Honan) ,” giving as reference Bishop Wuitr’s early 
account of the “ Old Loyang ” site.* Six of these “ kneeling men ” 
have been published in excellent illustrations by UmeEnara;* and 
while there are certain differences between them and the Lach- 
tru‘ong lampadary, they constitute the most important group of 
kneeling figures to come from one region in the Far East. Each 
of the Chin-ts‘un figures holds a short vertical tube in its out- 
stretched hands, and three of them have similar short tubes placed 
as sockets in front of the knees; they are surely holders of some 
kind. In addition, those which have been cleaned so that one may 
examine the details are fully clothed and have their hair done up 
in topknots or perhaps with some sort of small headdress; and 
the features appear to be mongoloid in type. While these factors 
tend to separate the Chin-ts‘un figures from the type of the Lach- 
tru‘ong lampadary in some respects, they should not be omitted 
in an over-all survey of kneeling figures which seeks to trace the 
ideas underlying such a remarkable piece as that excavated by 


?'W. C. Warts, Tombs of Old Loyang, (Shanghai, 1934). 

3S. Umenara, Rakuyo kinson kobo shiei Ygbe4rFt rp [Selections from 
the ancient tombs at Chin-ts‘un, Lo-yang], (Kydéto, 1937), Pls. 33-88. (Pl. 39 shows 
an interesting variant of the type.) 
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the author. In carrying out his search he cites the interesting and 
imaginative theories of such eminent scholars as PrzyLusk1 and 
GOLOUBEW; and yet in the end he recognizes this as a problem not 
easily to be solved. Some Western influence seems evident, but 
the exact kind and full extent of such influence is still not clear; 
and the reader is somehow relieved to find that after all the sug- 
gestions have been made and hints of Hindu and/or Buddhist 
origins have tentatively been set forth, the author is still content 
to regard the numerous problems as “ only partly solved.” 

Two other bronzes from the same tomb are of special interest 
as throwing almost the first rays of light on similar materials 
which have in recent years appeared in this country and in 
Europe. These are (a) the bronze bottle with high flaring foot, 
oblate body, and tall slim neck all decorated in horizontal bands 
(illustrated only in a drawing in Vol. I, Fig. 10), and (b) the 
three-legged vessel decorated with a cock’s head (Vol. I, Pl. 15, 
3 and Fig. 40; Vol. II, Fig. 21). The former has on it designs also 
found on a covered box illustrated on Plate 8, 2, which is now in 
the Freer Gallery of Art; and a second box of this type has 
recently been added to the same collection. The appearance of 
this bottle in the Lach-tru‘ong tomb provides our first hint on 
the provenance of these unusual bronzes and the related examples 
now in Stockholm. Not only are these vessels unusual in respect 
to the nature of the designs they have on their surfaces, but also 
because of the fact that the designs are not cast but rather cut 
or chiseled in the surface of the cold bronze.* 

The three-legged vessel with the cock’s-head spout and the 
curious straight handle at 90° to the spout has a close relative in 
a piece which came on the New York market some years ago and 
which is now in a private collection in Chicago. Pottery replicas 
of the type were found in a nearby tomb (Vol. I, Pl. 30, 1 and 2) ; 
and numerous ceramic relatives in the same region (Vol. I, Pls. 
46, 75, 86, 99 and 117) all tend to confirm it as a local form in 
fairly general use.’. Also related to this are the tripods with 
spreading legs and oblate bodies which have a horizontal flange 


“BMFEA 21 (1949), Pls. 40 and 41. 
®See also BMFEA 21(1949), Pls. 42, 3. 
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protruding from the widest part (e.g., Pls. 17 in pottery and 20 
in bronze). Related forms have been recovered from contem- 
porary sites in Korea where the above-noted chiseled designs in 
bronze also occur.® 

Tomb 4 of the same group (Lach-tru‘ong) produced a purely 
Chinese object in the form of a pigeon-staff head in bronze (Fig. 
44). In discussing this type, the author might well have referred 
to Yrerts’s rather thorough note in the Cutt catalogue, a title 
not found in the present bibliography.’ 

Another object of more than passing interest is the long 
(1.250 m.) iron sword found in Tomb 1A of the Manthon group. 
The blade was in an iron scabbard to which adhered remains of 
organic matter which may have been leather and on the scabbard 
was a carved jade plaque of well-known type with a rectangular 
opening through its broad axis which must have served to sling 
the sword from the wearer’s belt. More remarkable, however, is 
the presence of a short iron dagger, alongside the handle of the 
sword, which had evidently been kept in a sort of pocket on the 
side of the sheath. The author points out that while this com- 
bination of sword and dagger was known in Europe in the Mero- 
vingian period it was unknown in Roman times. Its appearance 
in Eastern Asia at the beginning of the Christian era strongly 
suggests that region as the home of its origin; and one cannot but 
surmise that it may have found its way to Europe along with the 
westward movement of the Huns. The Far Eastern use of this 
device in early times is also attested in Korea where a similar 
sword-and-dagger combination was excavated by the Japanese.® 

Considerable attention has been devoted to beads. These were 
found in a number of tombs, in various sizes and shapes, and in 
a range of materials including agate, amber, amethyst, bone, 
carnelian, glass, glass paste, gold, ivory (?), jet, lapis lazuli, 
pottery and rock crystal. In one case, in the No. 5 tomb at 
Yén-bién (Tomb of Ngoc-AM, 1), about five thousand small blue 


°T. Sexino et. al., Rakuré gun jidai no iseki S8Y2EPRFK OIG [Archaeological 
researches on the ancient Lolang district}, (Government General of Chésen, 1925), 
plates, part 1, e. g., Pls. 22, 28, 32, 33, 34. 
7™W. P. Yerts, The Cull Chinese Bronzes, (London, 1938), pp. 105-112. 
8 SEKINO, op. cit., Pl. 45 
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glass beads were found. The subject is one of great interest and 
its further study should serve to throw new light on Asiatic trade 
relations in early times. The author draws attention to some of 
the questions involved; and some of the finer and more striking 
beads are illustrated in color on three plates at the end of the 
volume. 

This is but a sampling of the many subjects treated in this book 
and of the vast number and variety of the questions they raise. 
By no means all the answers are here; but the material is now 
available for further study, and the solutions to many problems 
may be materially aided by the rich contents of these tombs. Dr. 
JANSE’s reports take their place beside the publications of the 
Japanese excavations in Korea as indispensable material for the 
study of Han culture. 

John A. Pope 

Freer Gallery of Art 


A. v. GaBaln, Alttiirkische Grammatik, Mit Bibliographie, Lese- 
stiicken und Worterverzeichnis, auch Neutiirkisch, Mit vier 
Schrifttafeln und sieben Schriftproben, 2. verbesserte Auflage, 
Porta Linguarum Orientalium, Sammlung von Lehrbiichern 
fiir das Studium der orientalischen Sprachen, herausgegeben 
von Richard Hartmann, XXIII. Leipzig: Otto Harrasso- 
wiTz, 1950. Pp. xviii + 357 + 18 unnumbered. 


The first edition of this book appeared in 1941, but most of the 
copies were lost as-a result of air raids. This second edition is, 
therefore, a very welcome contribution to Turcology. 

Although Ancient Turkic has been explored by many well- 
known scholars, and the material collected and published on it is 
considerable, before the publication of Dr. v. Gasatn’s book, 
there was no adequate grammar of the language and the data 
was scattered in various, often inaccessible, publications. Even to 
undertake a simple summary of what had been published pre- 
viously would have been a work deserving much appreciation. 
The grammar by Dr. A. v. Gazary, author of numerous publica- 
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tions on Ancient Turkic, is not merely a compilation of what had 
been published earlier, but the result of independent research and 
scholarly work on a high theoretic level. 

In addition to the section on grammar, this book is an indis- 
pensable manual of Ancient Turkic, supplying the reader with 
everything necessary for the study of that language. It contains 
a bibliography of works on Ancient Turkic, and on the history, 
culture, religions, and folklore of the ancient Turks (pp. 225-246 
and also in the addenda), and a chrestomathy of Ancient Turkic 
texts in Roman transcription (pp. 247-290) with vocabulary (pp. 
291-357) . 

The Ancient Turkic to which this book is devoted is the lan- 
guage of the documents in Runic and the so-called Uighur script. 
The linguistic peculiarities of the documents written in Brahmi 
and the Manichean script are also taken into consideration. Chap- 
ter I entitled “The Script” (pp. 9-41) contains tables of the 
Runic, Uighur, Sogdian, Manichean, and Brahmi characters and 
samples of texts written in these scripts. 

In the Introduction (pp. 1-8) the author discusses the ancient 
dialects. I agree with Dr. v. Gaparn that the term “ Uighur 
language ” is rather misleading (p. 1). As a matter of fact, there 
is no Uighur language but only a Uighur script that is used to 
write several dialects or subdialects of Turkic which on the whole 
do not differ very much from the language of the Runic script. 
The word “ Uighur” should be used solely as a cultural and 
political term, not as a linguistic one. 

The author distinguishes between the following dialects: (1) 
the n-dialect (aniy and aniy “evil” versus ayiy id. in the y- 
dialect) , (2) the y-dialect, (3) the dialects of the Runic inscrip- 
tions, and (4) the dialect of the Brahmi script. This interesting 
introduction into the dialects and scripts is followed by Chapter 
II entitled “ Phonetic Remarks” (pp. 42-58). It is, of course, 
impossible to define precisely the phonetic value of certain ancient 
characters. Only comparative phonology of the Turkic languages 
can give us a key to the approximate pronunciation of Ancient 
Turkic. Chapter II does not raise any objections; I would, how- 
ever, like to make a few remarks on it. I doubt whether anéa and 
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munéa, anéulayu and munéulayu are really examples of the alter- 
nation a||w. In my opinion anéa “some, more or less, to some 
extent ” and munéa “so much, so many ” are what the author 
calls “ Aquativ ” (with the suffix -éa) of the pronominal stems 
an- and mun-, while anéulayu “in the same manner as . . .” and 
munéulayu “ so” are converbs in -yu of verbs in -la- derived from 
anéu and munéu (with the suffix -éw not related to -éa at all). 
The forms anéulayu and munéulayu are derived in the same 
manner as the Mongolian forms egiinéilen “in this manner ” and 
tegiinéilen “in that manner” (derived with the suffix -é-le-n 
[-n is converbum modale] from the pronominal stems egiin- and 
tegiin-). The element -¢i- in egiindéilen is different from Mo. -ée 
in egiin-ée “from this.” In my opinion anéa: anéulayu = Mo. 
egiince: egiincilen.* 

In certain cases, different sounds are written in the ancient 
script with the same character. Dr. v. GABAtn, therefore, does not 
insist upon the suggested reading but sometimes uses an inter- 
rogation mark to indicate that other readings are possible. Occa- 
sionally her doubts are not justified and she could be more 
resolute. Thus, the vowel of the first syllable in munyul “ des- 
perate ” (p. 319) should be transcribed only as uw, because this word 
is an obvious derivative from mun, “ sorrow, mourn, grief ” = Mo. 
mungqay “ stupidity.” The word dgiit “ advice” (p. 323) should 
be transcribed iigiit (cf. Uzbek digat) ; godi “ down, below, under, 
ordinary ” (p. 329) is qudi, because the Uzbek pronunciation is 
quyi; the word swpuryan occurs only with the vowel w (p. 335). 
Also the translation “ Leichenhalle, Verbrennungsstatte, Grabmal ” 
should be completed by adding “Stipa, Caitya,” because in 
Buddhist texts it has that meaning. The correct vocalization of 
the word toru “ quarrel” (p. 343) is u: turus is from tur- “ to 
stand.” * The word w7i “ son, male ” (p. 347) , on the other hand, 
should be transcribed ovi: cf. Mo. o7i “ young, youthful.” 

A useful list of suffixes subject to “ labial attraction ” is given in 


*G. J. Ramstept, “Zur Verbstammbildungslehre der mongolisch-tiirkischen Sprach- 
en,” Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 28, Nr. 3, § 100. 

* With the suffix -§ as in urus “battle” from ur- “to beat.” It is interesting that 
Mongolian bayildwyan “battle” is derived from the verb bayi- “to stand.” 
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§ 19. I agree with the author that the so-called i-diphthongs are 
in reality groups consisting of a vowel with the consonant y. I 
may add to what is said on page 50 that the diphthongs in 
question behave as syllables ending in consonants: the possessive 
ending of the third person after a diphthong is -i and never -si 

Chapter III is entitled “The Derivation of Words,” and con- 
stitutes a thorough discussion of its subject. I believe, however, 
that a few forms explained therein should be interpreted in 
another manner. 

An interesting ending is -xan or -qan in certain titles. Its dif- 
ferent meanings in various words suggest varied origins. In 
parikdn, “the queen of the fairies,” and in tanrikdn, “ divine,” 
it might be an ancient diminutive suffix = Mo. -qan. In burqan 
“ Buddha” it can be *qan “khan, king.” In the light of Paul 
Peuuiot’s remarks in his article “ Tangrim>térim” in TP 37 
(1944) .165-185, it is obvious that there is no etymological relation- 
ship between targan “a high title of nobility ” and tarim “a 
woman’s title,” because tavim is a misreading for térim. The word 
tarqan is, of course, identical with Mo. darqan “ a person exempt 
from corvée or taxes.” The name of the mountain gadirqan might 
be an older form of Mo. qajir “ griffon ” with the diminutive suffix 
-qgan, and 6tiikdn is possibly the same as Mo. etiigen eke, the name 
of the shamanist god of the earth.* 

The suffix -kiin, -qun, -yun (§ 50) is obscure. The author 
believes it might be a plural ending but is not quite sure about 
it, and compares it with Mo. kiimiin “a person, man,” in the 
Secret History gii’iin id. This hypothesis is doubtful. I prefer a 
comparison with the Mongolian suffix -ywn in adwyun “ horses,” 
quruyun “ finger,” omuruyun “ sternum,” etc. 

A rare suffix is -n or -an (§ 56). In my opinion, it is only -an 
and not -n. The author is not quite sure about its function, but 
believes that it might be an ancient plural (cf. § 171); this is 
possible. To the examples quoted by the author I may add also 
gopan “all” (cf. gop id.) , bayan “ rich” = Mo. bayan (cf. Turk. 


*5. A. Baagumupuos, Io nopogzy apeBHe-TiopKcKoro Otiiken yis, JloKnalbl 
Axagemun Hayx CCCP (1929),Cepusa B, 133, 135. 
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bay), Mo. uran “ craftsman ” = Turk. uz. id., Mo. aran, Middle 
Mongolian haran < *¢aran “ a person, people.” 

Another ancient and rare plural suffix is -t = Mo. -d (§ 65), 
e. g., tigit “ princes” (sing. tigin) , siit “ milk ” = Mo. stin id. As 
for the forms alpayut “the heroes” and bayayut “the rich 
people ” it is doubtful that they are derived with the same suffix, 
-t, because, so far as I know, there are no singular forms alpayu 
and bayayu attested in texts, although we find them in the vocabu- 
lary (pp. 293 and 301) , seemingly as abstractions from the forms 
alpayut and bayayut. In the latter two forms I find the old plural 
suffix -~yut known in the Mongolian although not mentioned in 
the grammars; for example, the names of the tribes in the Secret 
History: bayaut* (cf. bayan “ rich”), salj’ut® (cf. salji, the 
name of a person), and tayici’ut °; note also the forms alaqéi’ut 
gonindi “the motley sheep” (acc. plur. of alagéin, a feminine 
form of alag “ motley”) ,” and éayéiyud (a misprint for éayayéi- 
yud) “the white mares” (sing. Gayayéin) .* From the point of 
view of Mongolian grammar, alagéi’ut<alayciyud is alayci-yud 
and not alayéiyu-d. Thus I think that alpayut is alpa-yut but 
not alpayu-t. 

A trace of an old dual is the suffix -z in kdz “ eyes” (§ 71). As 
for the word maniz “the outer appearance” I agree with the 
author that it does not contain the dual suffix -z, but it is doubtful 
that this word is derived from mdn “the manner of walking, 
walk.” I compare it with Mo. mengge “ birthmark, mole.” 

All words are not necessarily derived from simpler stems. The 
author tries to establish many etymologies of words which, in my 
opinion, are not derived from anything; e. g., dskak “ ass, donkey ” 
from 78 or a3 “ companion ” (with an interrogation mark) in § 59. 
This word corresponds to Mo. eljigen id. and the Turkic consonant 
§ is a further development of the group */é or *1j. 

The chapter dealing with the derivation of words is followed by 


“Paul Pe.uiot, Histoire secrete des Mongols (Paris, 1949), § 213. 

5 PELLIOT, op. cit., § 42. 

® PELLIOT, op. cit., § 47. 

7 PeELLiot, op. cit., § 124. 

®Tsaac Jacob Scumipt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen und thres Fiirstenhauses, ver- 
fasst von Ssanang Ssetsen Chungtaidschi der Ordus (St. Petersburg, 1829), p. 136. 
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that entitled “ Accidence ” (Chapter IV, pp. 84-146) in which 
the author discusses the plural, the declension of nouns, the 
pronouns, possessive endings, numerals, and conjugation. 

In § 170 ff. the author speaks about plural forms. Regarding the 
suffix -z, I should remark that it is not identical with the Mon- 
golian suffix -s, but -*re in ike-re “twins,” miige-re-siin “ carti- 
lage” = Turkic miiyiiz || miigiiz || miintiz “horns,” etc. A very 
interesting observation concerning the use of the plural is made 
in § 174. There we learn that in ancient songs the plural suffix 
-lar is, in the Mongolian manner, affixed to the attribute instead 
of to the noun which is modified, e. g., aqlar bulit “ white clouds.” 
This phenomenon is also known in the Buriat language, e. g., 
jexenud ger “ large houses,” hainiid nom “ good books,” bayanid 
tuyal “ small calves.” ° 

The original declension abounded in forms. Many ancient case 
forms were dropped, but certain fossil forms remained and became 
what are generally called adverbs. Such a fossil group is that of 
the forms ending in -ra, e. g., tasra “ outside ” = Mo. -ra in dotora 
< *dotara “ within.” The only Mongolian language in which the 
suffix -ra is still productive is the Monguor language, in which 
the locative is formed with the suffix -re.*° In all the other lan- 
guages such forms are fossil adverbs.** Such a fossil and rather 
mysterious form is antirdin “from there” in which the author 
sees the Mongolian locative suffix -tur (p. 95). In my opinion 
antirdin < *antin ydrdin “from there, from the place” (ydr 
“and, place ”’). 

Ancient Turkic has personal possessive endings as has any 
Turkic language. The ending of the third person is -2 and, after 
final vowels of the stem, -si. Dr. v. Gasain asks herself whether 
these suffixes had the back vowel i when affixed to back vocalic 
stems (§ 193). As I have demonstrated in one of my articles, 
this suffix occurred in Ancient Turkic and in Chuvash with only 


°T. JI. Camxees, [pammatuka OypsAT-MoHroubckoro a3bika (MocksBa-JleHuHrpag, 
1941), p. 85. 

7° A. de Smept, C.1I.C.M. et A. Mosrazrrt, C.I.C.M., Le dialecte monguor parlé 
par les mongols du Kansou occidental, IIe partie, Grammaire (Peking, 1945), § 11. 

Cf. M. Lewick1, “Suffiksy przysléwkowe -ra~-rd, -ru~-rii, -ri~-ri w jezykach 
altajskich,” Collectanea Orientalia 16 (1938). 
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the front vowel i, because the ending -2 had originally been an 
independent word, namely, a pronoun of the third person *7 = 
Manchu i “he,” Mo. *i, gen. inu, acc. imayi, etc.” Therefore, 
there is no doubt that in Ancient Turkic the suffix was only -i and 
-si as written in the Orkhon inscriptions. 

The author classifies the verbal forms into four main groups: 
the vocative verbal forms (imperative and semantically related 
forms) , tempora (“einfache Zeiten”), verbal nouns, and con- 
verbs. This terminology was taken, as Dr. v. GABAIN remarks in 
her Preface, from the Mongolists (p. vii). This is RAMsTEpT’s 
classification and terminology.* As all Turcologists are not 
familiar with this terminology, the author explains what she means 
by converbs (§ 229). 

The next important section after the conjugation is that dealing 
with the postpositions. They are of either verbal or nominal 
origin. In § 272 we learn that the postpositions are, from the 
point of view of grammar, words governing the nouns to which 
they refer. This is, of course, correct. However, I find that the 
author sometimes is not consistent and includes as postpositions 
words which do not govern the preceding noun, e. g., alqu, a con- 
verb of alq- “to do completely ”: cf. ani alqu Gkiiniir biz “ we 
repent of all of them” (§ 272). Here ani is governed by okiiniir, 
and alqu is not a postposition at all. The form baslayu in § 275 
is not a postposition either: kisré tardus bdglar, kiil cur (to be 
corrected to Gor) baslayu ulayu sadapit baglar . . . “in the West 
the Tardu3 nobility, at the head Cor (a title) Kil... .” Here 
baslayu means “leading.” Thus, this passage can be translated 
verbatim as “in the West the TarduS nobility, Cor Kiil leading 

... For the same reason, wlayu, in the passage 6g (ti) m qatun 
ulayu oglarim akdlérim kalin (ti)m qunéuylarim “my mother, 
the queen, and also my step-mothers, aunts, and the elder sisters, 
daughters-in-law, the princesses .. .” (§ 228), is not a post- 
position, because wlayu does not govern any word in this passage. 


12.N. Poppr, “ Tiirkisch-tschuwassische vergleichende Studien,” Islamica 1 (1925). 
409-427. Cf. Martti RAsAnen, “Zur Lautgeschichte der tiirkischen Sprachen,” Studia 
Orientalia 15 (1949) .106. 

18G, J. Ramsrept, Uber die Konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolischen (Helsingfors, 
1908), p. 8. 
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It is a conjunction and a converb of the verbal stem wla- “to 
join.” Thus, this passage means “ my mother, the queen joining 
.... At any rate, the word followed by ulayu is not syntacti- 
cally different from the other members of this sentence, and is 
not governed by them, but is a juxtaposed member. 

There are quite a number of such words, which occupy the 
place after a noun, but are not postpositions in the above sense: 
yma “also, and” (§ 219),** qgatin “repeatedly,”*> gop “all” 
(§ 302), artuq “more than .. .” or “exceeding” (§ 318), and 
so on. Obviously, if artuq is a postposition, all words following an 
ablative of another word should also be considered as postposi- 
tions, e. g., andin uluy “ greater than he.” 

The morphologic part of the book is followed by one on syntax 
giving a clear and exact picture of the word groups and the 
structure of the Ancient Turkic sentence. An index containing 
all the suffixes concludes the grammar. 

The chrestomathy contains the following texts: the inscription 
in honor of Kiil Tagin, fragments of ancient calendars, several 
colophons, a passage from a medical treatise, fortune-telling (Chi- 
nese, Christian, and Manichean) and didactic (Buddhist and 
Manichean) texts, stories, and poetry. This is a fortunate selec- 
tion enabling the student to acquaint himself with all the kinds 
of ancient literature in Turkic. 

The vocabulary deserves much attention. There is no complete 
dictionary of Ancient Turkic and we should, therefore, be grateful 
to the author for this useful glossary. Its contents are, for the 
most part, verified forms not raising any doubts, and the transla- 
tion of the words is beyond reproach in most cases. However, a 
few translations need to be supplemented. Sanskrit rahw (p. 331) 


14This word occurs in the following context: bilgi gayan drmis; alp qayan drmis; 
buyurugi yma bilgaé armis Griné . . . “they were wise kings; they were valiant kings; 
their buyrugs (a title), too, were obviously wise ...’ This yma functions in the 
same manner as the Mongolian particle éu or ber. As ymé occupies a place after a 
noun it is similar to a postposition, but is a particle, a conjunction. I would call it 
“a postpositional particle,” “ postpositional conjunction,” or “an enclitical conjunction.” 

15 This word is an adverb and means “again.” The author considers it a converb 
in -n of gat- “to make layers, to pile up” (§ 299), but it can also be an ancient 
instrumental in -in of the noun gat “layer.” Thus, it literally means “by layers,” 
i.e., “time and again.” 
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means in the first place “a demonic being causing an eclipse ”; 
tatar “Mongol” (p. 338) is not quite exact, because Tatar is 
only one of the Mongolian tribes; tayywn (or toyyun ?) “a 
dignitary ” (?) is, perhaps, the same word as Mongolian tayvyan 
“ eunuch ” < Chinese tai’ kam’ KE. 

N. Porrr 


University of Washington 


C. R. Boxer, The Christian Century in Japan. 1549-1650. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1951. Pp. xvi+ 535. $7.50. 


This volume is a major contribution to the historical literature 
on Japan. The University of California Press has done justice to 
Boxer’s careful scholarship and literary talent in making his 
book as handsome externally as it is valuable for its contents. 

The title of the volume, however, is somewhat misleading. 
Boxer does not recount the history of Japan during the century 
in question but rather the story of the Portuguese and other 
Christians in Japan at this time. The central figures are the 
foreigners, and the Japanese come in only as they had dealings 
with these men from abroad or became their converts. The real 
history of Japan during the period is no more than a somewhat 
shadowy backdrop for the story of the Christians. 

This is one major difference between Boxsr’s handling of his 
subject and the treatment given it by Murpocu. Another is 
Boxer’s organization of the material topically, with less emphasis 
on chronology and full detail. There is perhaps some resultant 
loss in clarity regarding the sequence of events, but this is prob- 
ably more than offset by Boxrr’s more rounded and better 
balanced treatment of the significant aspects of the story as a 
whole. 

Boxer is clearly in a position to handle the Portuguese and 
other Western materials, which are the major sources for this 
subject, with considerably more mastery than Murpocna or most 
of the other Occidental and Japanese scholars who have dealt with 
the subject. He has made relatively little use of primary sources 
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in Japanese, but he demonstrates a thorough knowledge of the 
Western materials and is able to correct his predecessors on many 
points. He has included a very helpful bibliography, and his 
excellent notes, which are appended at the back of the volume, 
contain additional bibliographical material of great value. He has 
also included a forty-eight-page series of appendices which contain 
full translations of certain important documents and original 
accounts as well as useful material in tabular form on the Naga- 
saki bugy6, the chief Jesuit dignitaries, the apostate fathers, and 
the martyrdoms. 

Boxer has, on the whole, stayed very close to his source 
materials, and the errors and contradictions within these materials 
are not always clarified for the reader. For example, on page 187 
he quotes without question a Jesuit claim of 750,000 converts, 
(made, he says, in 1606 though later he gives the date 1605) , but 
on page 230 he suggests that steady growth in the church had 
brought its members up to 300,000 by 1614. Not until page 320 
does he comment on this discrepancy in estimates in his sources. 

This handsome and valuable volume is marred by only a few 
minor imperfections. Boxer unfortunately does not seem to be 
at home with Chinese names and not only disregards diacritical 
marks but also sometimes runs hsing and ming together to form 
combinations such as Chuhuan and Lutang (p. 255). Some of 
his Japanese Romanizations are in a system now little used 
(Shidzuoka p. 273, Kwambaku p. 139, Sahioye p. 263 and else- 
where, which also appears as Sahiyoe on p. 262 and Safioye on 
p. 323). More serious is his omission of all long marks and the 
lack of a character index of any sort. There are a few minor slips 
and misprints, such as the date 1276 instead of 1274 for the 
Mongol invasion, the date 1592 instead of 1597 for the great 
martyrdom, Schichizayemon for Ichizayemon on page 394, and 
both Oliver and Olivier for Olivier van Noort on page 286. How- 
ever, except for the lack of a character index these are all indeed 
very minor detractions in what is a most valuable and also most 
pleasantly readable piece of solid scholarship. 


E.O.R. 
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Cornelius Oscoop, The Koreans and their Culture. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1951. Pp. xvi+ 387. $5.00. 


Professor Oscoop of Yale has written two books in one in this 
handsome and well-illustrated volume. The first section of the 
work, entitled “ A Contemporary Korean Village,” is an interest- 
ing and informative anthropological study of a farming village 
in Kanghwa Island (127 pp.). Section two is a briefer and less 
valuable appendix to the first section, entitled “The Korean 
Capital and the Ruling Class ” (22 pp.). The last three sections 
of the book constitute a history of Korea from its mythical begin- 
nings (which Professor Oscoop seems to accept as fact) until 
1950, based on standard Western sources. Since Professor Oscoop 
is an anthropologist, it is not surprising that his first-hand research 
work in that field has afforded much more valuable and stimula- 
ting material than his rewriting of what are at best inadequate 
accounts of Korean history. 


E. O. R. 


John Dr Francis, Nationalism and Language Reform in China. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xi+306. 
$4.00. 


This book is a useful study of the problem of representing the 
Chinese speech by a phonetic script. It is divided into fifteen 
chapters. The first chapter is a general introduction. Chapters 
2-6 give an objective historical account of the various attempts 
made by foreigners and Chinese from the sixteenth century to 
the present time to establish a phonetic writing system to supple- 
ment or replace the Chinese ideographic writing. Chapters 7-15 
contain a careful analysis of linguistic and political problems in 
connection with this reform. Two major points have been made 
clear in the book. First, it is possible to alphabetize the Chinese 
speech. Second, the reform of the script is closely related to 
the development of nationalism in modern China because both 
national unity and national progress seem to be involved. Al- 
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though these conclusions may appear obvious to experts, they are 
nevertheless sound and worth stressing. 

The historical account is based on Chinese as well as Western 
sources. The picture presented is on the whole clear and accurate. 
In a few places (pp. 12, 112, 120, 225) the representation of Dr. 
Hv Shih’s view about language reform is incorrect, because the 
author mistook the opinion of Hu Yii-chih #1#&Z for that of Dr. 
Hv. I am grateful to Dr. Hu for calling this to my attention. I 
have also noted one or two misstatements of fact. On page 7, we 
read, “ During the K‘ang-hsi period (1662-1722) , for example, the 
emperor became incensed at officials from Fukien and Kwang- 
tung who when received in audience spoke so barbarous a tongue 
that they could not be understood. He therefore requested the 
governors of these provinces to establish Schools for Proper Pro- 
nunciation and admonished that henceforth people should no 
longer study the provincial idioms.” This refers to the schools 
called Chéng-yin shu-yiian IE#bé , which were founded in 
response to an edict of Emperor Yung-chéng and not K<ang-hsi. 
The edict (dated 1728) can be found in Ch‘ing shih-lu 72.4a-5b 
and Tung-hua lu 13.11a-b under the sixth year of Yung-chéng. 
The author’s Chinese reference, the Kuo-yii yiin-tung shih-kang 
Baas) EAI by Li Chin-hsi 2¢8%% also gives the correct date 
on page 26. On page 38, Dr. Dre Francis states that Ts‘ar Hsi- 
yung 4% 8 , a language reformer, “ was sent on diplomatic mis- 
sions to Japan, Belgium, and the United States, serving for four 
years as councilor of the embassy in Washington, D.C.” The 
same book by Li Chin-hsi (page 19) gives the three countries 
as Mei Jih Pi # A##. Mei is of course the United States. Pi has 
been the standard abbreviation for Pi-lu #£4%, Peru, but not 
Belgium which is Pi 4& or Pi-li-shih HA'¥ . Jih stands for Japan 
at present, but in the late Ch‘ing period it was also a short form 
of Jih-ssii-pa-ni-ya H#*EJER , Espafia or Spain. At that time, 
the minister (not ambassador) in Washington served concurrently 
as minister to Spain and Peru. Incidentally, in addition to being 
a foreign officer and language reformer, Ts‘ai was also an able 
administrator. Several important projects on military and eco- 
nomic reforms by CHane Chih-tung in Hupeh were under his 
direction. 
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The linguistic discussion in Chapters 7-12 is comparatively 
technical. A note on page 139 warns that the reader not interested 
in it “ will perhaps be satisfied to pass directly to Chapter 13... 
Yet the generalizations and the detailed argument need to be made 
to clear up many wide-spread misconceptions among students of 
Chinese.” The discussion actually starts with a matter of termi- 
nology or what the author calls good definition. The very first 
proposition of “ the science of modern linguistics ” is: “‘ Language 
is speech ” and not writing (page 140). It is a “loose designa- 
tion” (page 141) to use the term to cover both speech and 
script. The layman reader, having learned the correct usage, 
might wonder why, in the expression “language reform” which 
appears in both the text and the title, the author himself indulges 
in the use of the word “language” as a “loose designation.” 
Moreover, the author evidently holds that the Chinese speech 
needs very little reform to survive in the modern world, because 
he states distinctly: “Of course Chinese is by no stretch of 
imagination a backward language” (page 190). It is the ideo- 
graphical script which is now subject to question. Consequently 
“ language reform ” for the Chinese would be “ reform of script.” 
Thus the word “ language ” here seems to be worse than a “ loose 
designation.” It is used to mean primarily if not exclusively what 
it is not, namely, writing or script. Perhaps the title was adopted 
for style’s sake, and not for scientific accuracy. 

On page 200, the author points out an interesting phenomenon 
which he terms the “ Law of the First Script.” “The first script 
learned is generally considered the most natural and satisfactory, 
if not the most perfect, of all possible systems.” I should like to 
add a few words to develop this thesis. Apparently a similar 
phenomenon also exists with speech, and one might speak of a 
“Law of the First Language.” Of course both phenomena illu- 
strate the same psychological learning inertia which so often 
prevents people from learning new ways of attaining the same 
goal. These Laws of the First Language and Script, however, are 
frequently counteracted by the necessity and will to learn what 
one may call the “ Masters’ Language” and the “ Masters’ 
Script.” The Masters may be a nation, a class, or simply a group 
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of people, in each case distinguished by their superior power or 
civilization or both. The Laws of the First Language and First 
Script are particularly apparent with the Masters, who tend to 
stick to their own language and writing. The non-masters, either 
followers or disciples, on the other hand, often find it desirable 
to learn the Masters’ Language and Script. For instance, under 
the T‘ang dynasty when China was the master of the Far East, 
many Japanese were anxious to learn the Chinese language and 
script. In the last hundred years, many Chinese have found it 
profitable to learn some English, Japanese, and Russian. When 
the Chinese Communists attempted to promote the Latinxua or 
Latinization movement in the early 1940’s, they met with unex- 
pected reaction. According to a report, “Plain peasants said 
they wanted the old Chinese script for their children and them- 
selves. If they were to learn reading and writing it must be in 
the script in which the officials, the landlords, and merchants read 
and wrote and in which all the books are printed.”* The Laws 
of the First Language and Script, however, are still to some extent 
also valid for the followers and disciples. In most cases, they 
would learn only enough of the Masters’ Language and Script as 
deemed adequate or necessary but rarely cherish the ambition 
to master thoroughly the Masters’ tongue. 
L.S. Y. 


Luciano Petecu, China and Tibet in the Early 18th Century, 
History of the Establishment of Chinese Protectorate in 
Tibet, Monographies du T’oung Pao, Volume I, Leiden, 1950. 
Pp. x + 286. 


As indicated in its title and subtitle, this book is a history of 
the establishment of the Chinese protectorate over Tibet in the 
early 18th century. The protectorate had its beginnings in 1705, 
but its final organization did not come about until 1751. It took 
successive efforts in the reigns of three able emperors, K‘ang-hsi, 
Yung-cheng, and Ch‘ien-lung, to complete the conquest of the 


*Gunther Sremn, The Challenge of Red China (New York, 1945), p. 261. Also 
quoted in the book under review, p. 248. 
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Land of Snows and to work out an effective means of its control. 
Conflict between Tibetans and Dsungars, and civil strife between 
Tibetan cliques contributed, of course, to the successful introduc- 
tion of the Chinese rule. 

According to the system of the protectorate, two supervising 
officials, known as ambans, were stationed in Lhasa. They had a 
small staff but commanded a garrison of considerable size, in 
theory numbering no less than fifteen hundred men. In addition 
the ambans had exclusive charge of the postal service. They 
influenced the Tibetan government by giving advice to its execu- 
tive council of four ministers, called bka’-blon. From 1792, modi- 
fications in the system enabled the ambans to participate directly 
in the Tibetan government. This system of supervision lasted to 
the end of the Ch‘ing dynasty without substantial change. 

In his book Dr. Petecu gives a connected account of the events 
which led to the establishment of this system. A good sense of 
history is shown in the writing. The author’s appraisal of situ- 
ations and his reconstruction of personalities give life to a long 
series of political and military events, which would otherwise be 
very dry. Religious and cultural background, supplied occasion- 
ally, also helps to make the study interesting. 

The book is based on Chinese, Western, and Tibetan sources. 
The Chinese works used include the Shih-lu, and a few con:pila- 
tions of secondary importance such as the Ch‘ing-shih kao and 
the Wei-Tsang t'ung-chih t8983H%5. The Western sources are old 
studies and translations from the Chinese by Rockut1, Haeniscn, 
and Courant. The Tibetan sources are the most noteworthy. 
They include autobiographies of the Second Tashi-Lama (1663- 
1737) and the Third Tashi-Lama (1738-1780) ; and biographies 
of the Seventh Dalai-Lama (1708-1757) and the Tibetan ruler 
P‘o-lha-nas (d. 1747), or P‘o-lo-nai BAHESR in Chinese. The first 
three works are woodprints in the Collection of Professor Giuseppe 
Tucci and the last is a woodprint in the author’s possession. So 
far as can be determined from Dr. Petrecnu’s account, the Chinese 
and Tibetan sources supplement each other in details but reveal no 
significant difference in the outline of events. 

A dozen passages from the Shih-lu have been put into English 
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in the Appendix, pp. 244-262. The translation is on the whole 
accurate, with only a few minor slips. For instance, in a report 
from P‘o-lha-nas to the Manchu authorities after his capture of 
Lhasa in 1728, we read: “ As I have already arrested the rebels 
and wish to return to Ulterior Tibet at once, to defend and gar- 
rison the passes etc., I pray that you make a report to the emperor, 
mentioning [also the appropriateness of granting tokens of his] 
favour, rewards etc.,” (p. 249). According to the Chinese text 
in the Shih-lu, the request for favor and rewards was by no means 
so personal, and the translation should read: “ As I have already 
arrested the rebels, I wish to return to Ulterior Tibet at once. As 
for the soldiers who defend and garrison the passes, I pray that 
you make a report to the emperor, mentioning [also the appro- 
priateness of granting them tokens of his] favor, rewards, etc.” 
Another slip is in the translation of a passage from the Shéng-wu 
chi BHF 5.12a. On page 87, we read, “ The prince punished 
and pacified him.” The subject of the sentence in Chinese is 
wang-shih =fii, which means “the royal army” or “ imperial 
troops ” but not “the prince.” Such slips, however, are of little 
significance. 

A rather serious mistake is made about an important place 
name. On page 246, we read, “ Already troops are being led to 
[the country that] has invoked [our assistance] ” Esse fia. On 
page 251, we read, “ However, the land that has invoked [our 
assistance] has only just been pacified ” 4#8403E , and “ we have 
withdrawn our troops from the country that has invoked [our 
assistance]” #43H#K¢. In these sentences, the Chinese expres- 
sion Chao or Chao-ti, translated by the author as “ the country 
that has invoked [our assistance],” is simply another name for 
Lhasa or the Lhasa area, apparently derived from its famous 
temple Ta-chao K44, which, according to tradition, was built in 
T‘ang times.* 

The character chao 4 is also written 4,? a4,° or "8.4 The com- 


2 On this and another temple Hsiao-chao /\ #3, also in Lhasa, see W. W. RockHILL1, 
“Tibet. A Geographical, Ethnographical, and Historical Sketch, derived from Chinese 
Sources,” JRAS 23 (1891) .263-264. 

? Hsi-Tsang chih Po aa (Preface 1792) 1.2b, 23a-25a. 

* Wei-Tsang t‘u-chih Pej leak, chih-liich 252 1.11b-12b. 

* Wei-Tsang t‘ung-chih (1896 ed.) 6.4b. 
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pound Chao-ti appears also in the inscription in Lhasa composed 
by the emperor K‘ang-hsi in 1721 to commemorate the pacifica- 
tion of Tibet. It is in the phrase chien-shih Chao-ti #iAt#H8, 
which Rocxuiuu has rendered as “engraved on stone and set 
up.”*® A more accurate translation, of course, would be “ en- 
graved on stone in Lhasa.” This omission of the place name, 
however, does not prove that he failed to identify it, because in 
another place in his translation of the Wei-Tsang t‘u-chih Rocx- 
HILL has rendered Chao-ti correctly as Lhasa. 

Explaining his translation, Rockuitui writes, “The text has 
nad ‘the country of the Jok’ang.’ Lh’asa is sometimes called 
BEI Hsi-chao.. Chao represents the Tibetan jo-bo * Jo-wo.”* 
In another note, on the great temple 7'a-chao and the statute of 
the Buddha inside the temple, he states, “Chao or Jo-wo, is 
generally used in Tibet to designate Gautama Buddha, but saints 
(Atischa for example) also receive the title. The real name of 
this celebrated temple is dgyil:hkhor-alin,* pronounced Chi-k‘or- 
ling. It is commonly called Jok’ang. The image described in the 
text is the Jo.” * Evidently Rockutit agrees with the Wei-T sang 
t‘u-chih, which, following a decree by the emperor K‘ang-hsi, has 
taken Chao to refer to Ju-lai 402 (Sanskrit Tathagata) , or, in 
other words, the Buddha.° 

Wer Yiian 280%, author of the Shéng-wu chi, however, gives a 
somewhat different interpretation. Commenting on the names of 
the temples Ta-chao and Hsiao-chao in Lhasa, he says, “ The 
Hsi-fan 4% [i. e., the Tibetans] call temples chao. [These names] 
mean the great temple and the small temple.” *° This is not quite 


5 JRAS 23 (1891) .187. 

®Sung-yiin #325, who served as amban from 1794 to 1799, wrote a work called 
Hsi-chao t*u-liieh pate fal 3. In the title, the expression Hsi-chao refers to the 
whole of Tibet. 

7 JRAS 23 (1891) .74. 

* The Tibetan text is printed in Tibetan letters in Rockutt1’s article. 

8 Ibid., p. 263. 

® The Wei-Tsang t‘u-chth, chih-liieh 2.10b, dates the imperial decree in 1721. Accord- 
ing to the Shih-lu, K‘ang-hsi 290.8a-b, the decree was issued in 1720. The emperor 
made a mistake in it in identifying the Tibetans with the T‘u-ch‘iieh (Turks) of T‘ang 


times. 
1° Shéng-wu chi 5.33b-34a. 
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correct, because in the Tibetan language temples are not known 
as chao. On the other hand, in the Mongolian language there is 
the word juu, “ temple,” which has been transcribed regularly in 
Chinese as chao."' It is not impossible that the Chinese names 
Ta-chao and Hsiao-chao were translations and transliterations 
from names given to these temples by the Mongols.” The Mon- 
golian word juu, in turn, seems to have been derived from the 
Tibetan jo-wo. Professor F. W. CiEaves has kindly informed me 
that this was the opinion of B. Ya. VLaprmircov, who, in note 4 
on page 217 of the second part of his article Haamucu Ha ckamax 
xasixackoro Lloxty Tain [“ Inscriptions on Cliffs of the Khal- 
kha Coktu-taidzi”] in M3pectrua Axanemuu Hayk CCCP. 1927 
(Bulletin de VAcadémie des Sciences de TURSS) . 215-240, re- 
marked with reference to the name “ Erdeni-ji”: “(Mour. 
jux THO, jo-bo «rocnogzuH») .” [* (Mong. ju<Tib. jo-bo ‘ lord ’) .”] 

Jo-wo or rather jo-bo in Tibetan means “ lord, master.” Jok’ang 
or jo-bo-khan means “ house of the lord.” Jo-bo Sakya is Lord 
Sakya, i.e., the Buddha. Thus Rockuty was correct in linking 
up chao with jo-wo or jo-bo. What is difficult to ascertain is how 
much influence the Mongolian word juu and its transliteration 
chao have exerted on the Chinese name T7'a-chao. The real name 
of the Ta-chao temple in Tibetan, according to S. C. Das, A 
Tibetan-English Dictionary (Calcutta, 1902), p. 56, is Dkyil- 
hkhor-ldin and not Dgyil-hkhor-glit or Chi-k‘or-ling as given by 
Rocxuiiu. Of course the difference may have been introduced 
through dialects.” 

The etymology of the Tibetan word jo-bo is a difficult but 
interesting problem. The TJ ung-tien** states that Tibetans in 
Tang times designated their kuei-ch‘én Hf “noble ministers, 
lords ” as chu-pu =Ef#. The T‘ung-tien offers as an interpretation 
of this terminology, the tradition that one of the ancestors of the 


" Kuo-yii tz‘i-tien BURS BERL 26140, 2621b. 

22Saro Hisashi (ERE in Toyoshi kenkya FREFIAWEZE 10.4(1949).11, has 
suggested that Ta-chao is a translation and transliteration of the Mongolian Yeko jo 
(sic.) . 

*8T am indebted to Dr. Kenneth Cu‘en for information on the Tibetan language. 

4 T‘ung-tien (Shih-t‘ung ed.) 190.1022c, also in Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao -(Shih-t‘ung 
ed.) 334.2624c. 
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Tibetans actually served as a chu-pu “secretary” in a local 
government under the Western Wei (535-556) . Thus the Chinese 
official title chu-pu might have given rise to the Tibetan jo-bo. 
Professor Fang-kuei L1, who has kindly called my attention to this 
reference, however, feels that the chu-pu here is probably a trans- 
literation of the Tibetan jo-bo, which happens to be identical with 
the Chinese official title. 

Words corresponding to the Tibetan jo-bo can be found in 
other related languages. For example, the word for “king” is 
tsau-va in the Burmese language.” From “lord, master” it is 
only natural to derive the meaning “ king.” The earliest form of 
these cognates can be traced to T“ang times in the title of the 
famous kingdom Nan-chao fMa8 in Yunnan, which together with 
five other tribes, formed the Liu-chao Nm. Chinese history says 
clearly that chao was a barbarian word for “ king.” *° 

1.8. ¥. 


L. Petecu, Northern India According to the Shui-ching-chu, 
Serie Orientale Roma II. Rome: Istituto Italiano per il 
Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 1950. Pp. viii+ 89. 


This volume contains a translation and discussion of passages 
concerning northern India from the first two chapters of the 
famous Shui-ching chu or Commentary on the Water Classic by 
Li Tao-yiian Ebii7c (d. 527). It may seem strange that the 
Shui-ching chu, a collection of facts and tales about the rivers in 
China, should devote several thousand words to India. The ex- 
planation lies partly in Li’s lack of exact knowledge about the 
source or sources of the Ho Shui 7K, i. e., the Yellow River, and 
partly in his interest in identifying the K‘un-lun Mountain, 
mythical center of the earth. There were available, moreover, 
travel accounts and geographical compilations which described 
the lands from the Western Regions and the South Seas to India. 
Li Tao-yiian utilized as many as eight such works. As a result, 


15 Toyo rekishi daijiten Fe PE RESE ABE HL 7.33c-34c. 
*6 Chiu T'ang shu 197.1la, Hsin T‘ang shu 222A.la. 
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although the hydrography of northern India in the Shui-ching chu 
is largely fictitious, it does reflect a considerable amount of 
miscellaneous knowledge. 

In his annotation and discussion of the text, Dr. Perecn dis- 
plays a good knowledge of Buddhistic sources and a familiarity 
with the relevant studies in Western languages. His attitude is 
critical and his writing compact. The appendix on Chi-pin Bi 
is a scholarly review of studies made on a celebrated place name. 
The absence of a reference to the able article on Chi-pin by 
Suiratori Kurakichi in 7'G 7.1 (1917) .33-102 (and also included 
in his Seiitkishi kenkya IX BZ ,b, Toky6, 1941, pp. 377-462) 
is perhaps because the article was not available in Rome. In a 
note on page 35, the author says he could not consult the study 
of Fustra Toyohachi on three place names—Ye-t‘iao, Ssii-t‘iao, 
and Ssti-ho-t‘iao, in Memoirs of the Faculty of Literature and 
Politics, Tathoku Imperial University 1.1 (1929). I have not 
checked the Taihoku publication, but the article can be found 
in SZ 38.7 (1927) 615-646 and in Fusira’s Toései kédshéshi no 
kenkya WBE SE OBZ , Nankaihen FARIS , Tokyd, 1932, pp. 
653-694. An important reference in Chinese is to be found in the 
notes on the first chapter of the Shwi-ching chu by Ts‘in Chung- 
mien 44194 in Shéng-hsin 32> 2 (1933) .1-85. 

The Shui-ching chu text used by Dr. Persecn is the Wu-ying- 
tien edition reproduced in the Ssii-pw ts‘ung-k‘an, which, on the 
whole, is satisfactory. Three other editions have also been con- 
sulted. In the translation of Buddhist terms and identification 
of place names, the author appears to be at home. Unfortunately, 
the same cannot always be said for his understanding of the 
Chinese text, for in the sixty-seven passages translated in the 
book, I have found some thirty mistakes. On page 15, for instance, 
is the following passage: 

5. There is rock-salt as white as rock crystal in large pieces; it is quarried 
and employed. K‘ang T‘ai says that An-hsi #,f, (Persia), the Yiieh-chih 


Jaxx . Tiien-chu (India), as far as Ch‘ia [read Chia-]na-t‘iao-yii (Fp WA, 
all of them have the highest opinion of this salt. 


The first sentence should read: “ There is rock salt as white as 
crystal. When it is in large pieces, they are broken and used.” 
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The last part of the second sentence, for which the Chinese text 
is 44D UCR , should read: “ all of them depend on this salt.” 

Two mistakes are found on page 41. One is in the following 
sentence in passage 32: 


[Fan] Chan asked what was its distance and how far one must travel to 
reach it. 


The Chinese text is HHA, FH HFA BI, SEE AAA, , which may 
be rendered: [Fan] Chan asked, “If one goes there now, when 
will he arrive? How many years will it take him to come back? ” 

Another error is in passage 33: 
When green Sterculia grew together in quantity, the elephants ploughed and 
the crows weeded the soil. 
The Chinese text #7THEATERPEGAZK refers to the legendary 
rulers Shun and Yii, who are reported to have died in Ts‘ang-wu 
and Kuei-chi respectively. According to tradition, elephants and 
birds came to help with the burial of the two rulers. The transla- 
tion should read: “ This is just like the elephants’ ploughing 
{for the burial of Shun] in Ts‘ang-wu and the birds’ weeding the 
soil [for the burial of Yii] in Kwei-chi.” 

In the following I shall indicate briefly some of the places 
where a correction or rewording is called for: 
1. Page 16, passage 7, lines 1-2. There is no full stop after the 
Chinese words chi so-wei EN ral. 
2. Page 25, passage 14, lines 1-2. The Chinese word mu H here 
means “ appellation; descriptive name,” not “ list.” 
3. Page 26, passage 16, line 7. For “'The two trees too received 
a stupa, but this is no longer extant ” read “ The two trees and the 
stupa are no longer extant.” 
4. Page 27, passage 17, line 5. For “ more than one thousand ” 
read “ several thousand.” 
5. Page 27, passage 17, lines 9-12. For caitya read sarira. The 
Chinese is shé-li &#. The last four sentences are remarks in 
general terms and are not limited to the monk in question. 
6. Page 31, passage 24, line 1. For “ after having preached ” read 
“in order to preach.” 
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7. Page 32, passage 26, line 4. It is inadequate to translate 
yang-chih #4% merely as “ willow branch.” The “ willow branch ” 
was used as a toothpick and toothbrush. 

8. Page 35, passage 30(b), line 1. Omit the word “ marvelous.” 
9. Page 35, passage 30 (b) , line 4. The Chinese word hou ® here 
means “ later ” and not “ offshoots.” 

10. Page 36, passage 30(c), line 3. Omit the word “ chiseled.” 
11. Page 40, passage 30(g), lines 2-3. For “and the records 
therefore do not agree ” read “ therefore we record the difference.” 
12. Page 42, passage 34, line 2. For “ But the five rivers which 
meet here are not detailed ” read “ Probably this is a place where 
the five rivers meet, but we have no detailed information.” 

13. Page 47, passage 40, line 5. For “two feet at the two sides ” 
read “ two feet and two wings.” 

14. Page 48, passage 43, lines 2-3. For “the woman of a village 
headman ” read “ the daughter of a householder.” 


15. Page 48, passage 43, line 3. The Chinese word is ch‘éng ht 
which means “ to contain ” and is not to be confused with shéng 
#* “ plentiful.” 


16. Page 48, passage 43, line 9. For “ Previously there were three 
Buddha bowls to see” read “Three bowls which Buddha {had 
used] previously also appeared.” 


17. Page 49, passage 44, line 4. For “one day he ate the milk- 
gruel. To the west [of the tree] of the six years . . .” read “ for 
six years he ate milk-gruel every day. To the west . . .” 


18. Page 49, passage 45, lines 1-2. For “put (typographical 
error for but) when [the Buddha] arrived there ” read “ but when 
he (i.e. Fo-t‘u-t‘iao) came.” 

19. Page 53, passage 55, lines 9-10. The important sentence about 
the king of Tan-mei ## does not seem to be correct. I believe 
the text is garbled. 


20. Page 60, passage 64, lines 5-6. The Chinese words Hsii-p‘u-t‘%t 
FATE refer to Subhiti, and do not mean “to wait till [the 
Buddha].” 





ee 
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21. Page 60, passage 64, line 10. The Chinese words hsi-tsai & 
4£ should be rendered by “ all are ” instead of “ are certainly.” 
One difficult passage, however, merits special attention. It is 
passage 30 (a) on page 33: 
The Wai-kou-shih says that the kingdom of Chia-wei-lo-yiich MME RE RR 
(Kapilavastu) has not got a king now. The city and the ponds are desert 
and dirty, and there is only the empty space. There are some updsaka, about 
twenty households of the Saékya family; they are the posterity of king Sud- 
dhodana. Once they formed four families who dwelt inside the old city and 
acted as updsaka; formerly they highly cultivated religious energy (virya) 
and still maintained the old spirit. In those days, when the stiipas were 
dilapidated, they completely repaired them. The king [of Kapilavastu], over 
‘and above this, took care of the stiipa, and the king of Ssii-ho-t‘iao FJ inj 1 
sent gifts as an aid to finish it. But now there are [only] twelve monks who 


dwell inside that [city]. 


I would render the passage as follows: 


The Wai-kuo-shih says that the Chia-wei-lo-yiieh (Kapilavastu) now no 
longer has a king. The city wall and the moat are deserted and dirty, and 
there is only an empty space [inside]. There are some updsaka, about twenty 


households of the Sakya clan; they are the posterity of king Suddhodana. 
Once they were [one of] the four castes. They dwell in the old city as 
upasaka. Consequently they still practice the religious precepts energetically 
(virya) and maintain the old spirit. In those days when the stiipas were 
dilapidated, T‘iao-wang-mi (Eff (read T‘iao-san-mi (= jf, evidently 
the name of a wealthy gentleman) rebuilt one stiipa. The king of Ssi-ho- 
t‘iao (i.e., Ceylon), sent gifts as an aid to finish it. Now there are twelve 
monks who dwell in the stiipa. 


For a discussion of the passage and especially T‘iao-san-mi, see 
the article by Fusrra which the author failed to consult. Fusira 
also suggested the reading Pai-ching-wang H## , King Sud- 
dhodana, for the hsi Ching-wang ####=. in the text. 

I have not bothered to list the numerous misprints of Chinese 
characters, nor to call attention to minor errors in translation 
where the general sense of a passage is not affected. In making 
the above corrections, I have intended only to remove some of the 
obvious blemishes from what otherwise is a useful and interesting 


study. 
L.S. Y. 
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Richard C. Rupoupa in collaboration with Wen Yu, Han Tomb 
Art of West China, a Collection of First- and Second-Century 
Reliefs. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1951. Pp. vii+67+100 plates. $8.50. 


This handsome volume contains interesting discussions and 
plates of reliefs of the Latter Han period from the Szechwan 
province. It is a product of the collaboration between an Ameri- 
can scholar who studied many of the reliefs in situ from 1948 to 
1949 and a Chinese professor at the West China Union University 
in Chengtu. Although publications on Szechwan reliefs have been 
made in China, this is the first book in English which covers the 
material. An important group of illustrations of Chinese art and 
life in the first and second centuries thus becomes available to 
students in the West. 

The book is divided into two parts, text and plates. The text 
consists of an introduction and a description of the plates. The 
introduction includes a review of archaeological materials on pic- 
torial art in Han times, an outline of early archaeology in Szech- 
wan, a discussion of two types of stone cave tombs along the Min 
and the Chialing rivers, where most of the reliefs are found, and 
a general account of the inscriptions and scenes on Szechwan 
reliefs. The description of the plates provides detailed informa- 
tion. It is followed by notes to the text, which add specific refer- 
ences. A glossary of Chinese words, a bibliography of works in 
Western, Chinese, and Japanese languages, and a subject index 
complete the textual part of the book. 

The plates are collotype reproductions of one hundred reliefs 
on stone, brick and tile. They depict people, animals, buildings, 
and mythological and miscellaneous subjects. Illustrations of 
games and feasts, hunting, salt-making, harvest, and market are 
of particular interest, because they provide vivid records of the 
social and economic life of Han China. In technique, the Szech- 
wan reliefs, according to the authors, are “ not so stylized,” and 
“have a more dynamic quality than parallel scenes in Shantung.” 


(p. 17) 
To this scholarly work, I wish to add a reference and a decipher- 
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ment. In the review of archaeological materials on Han pictorial 
art, one whole paragraph is devoted to the well-known tiles in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, which are considered “ the most 
important examples of early Chinese painting.” There is, how- 
ever, no mention of the analogous tiles in the British Museum, 
which bear colorful scenes feeturing mythological spirits and 
animals. Reproductions and discussion of these tiles may be found 
in: L. Bryon, Catalogue of the Chinese, Corean and Siamese 
Paintings in the Eumorfopoulos Collection, (1928), Pl. 1; Otto 
Fisuer, Die chinesische Malerei der Han-Dynastie, (1931), pp. 
77-80; and B. Gray, British Museum Quarterly 10.1 (1935) 3-7. 

My decipherment is of an inscription, part of the relief pre- 
sented in Plate 70. The plate shows a tomb door decorated by 
the picture of a guardian holding a weapon on a long staff and 
wearing a long sword and a short sword. “ Of particular interest 
is the four-character inscription below his belt and in front of 
the short sword, rarely seen in this type of relief. Unfortunately 
it is not clear enough to read with certainty. The object on which 
the inscription appears hangs from his belt and is probably a 
pouch of some kind. It resembles a similar object, also associated 
with a dagger on a Baba figure of uncertain date, found by J. G. 
Andersson in Inner Mongolia [BMFEA 4 (1932) .221-317, Pl. 36].” 


(p. 81) 

The four characters are not exactly illegible. They are certainly 
wtih, chao so ming p‘u, “named in edicts for arrest,” an 
important phrase in legal documents of Han times. In Hou Han 
shu 1A.23b, there is an edict dated A. D. 27, which reads in part, 
“ As for males eighty years of age or older and ten or younger, 
and females who have been involved as accessories: unless they 
have committed [serious crimes known as] pu-tao 43H ‘ iniquities,’ 
or are named in edicts for arrest, they should not be imprisoned.” 
The phrase is sometimes shortened to chao p‘u “ arrest ordered 
by edicts” (Shih chi 6.24a; Han shu 66.2a) or ming p‘u “ named 
for arrest.” (Han shu 72.29a) 

The whole phrase chao so ming p‘u is found in Han documents 
on wood discovered in Khara-Khoto. One document says that 
regional inspectors known as tu-li @B3E (i.e., tu-yu #4) , district 
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magistrates, and their subordinates should make all efforts to 
search for and arrest criminals at large in areas under their juris- 
diction. Reports should be made to the emperor concerning 
criminals named in edicts for arrest. Two other documents, both 
dated 65 B.C., reveal that people were sometimes required to 
clear one another and guarantee that none of these criminals 
had visited their houses. The criminals who were wanted were 
those named in edicts for arrest, counterfeiters of copper coins, 
and bandits m4 th REG BAM. These documents have been 
discussed by Lao Kan ## in his Chii-yen Han-chien k‘ao-shih 
ERMA, k'ao-chéng Se 1.8b-11b, 23a-b, 41a-b. I cannot 
agree, however, with Lao’s interpretation that the counterfeiters 
and bandits were identical with those named in edicts for arrest 
(1.41b). There were apparently three different groups. Gram- 
matically the second and third groups might be interpreted as 
one, because they are mentioned after the conjunction chi. This 
interpretation, however, is unlikely from the point of view of sense. 

The characters chao so ming p‘u on a pouch suggest that it 
contains a list of criminals at large. Apparently the man who 
wears the pouch is a member of the police force. As the authors 
have done with a similar illustration (p. 30), this guardian on a 
tomb door may be readily identified as a t‘ing chang 3 “ head 
of local police,” whose picture is often found on tomb bricks with 


his title. 
8. Y. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON THE CH‘IN-TING 
TZU-P'U * 


Sustained study of the form of Chinese poetry known as tzu 
#) eventually involves reference to the Ch‘in-ting tz‘i-p'u KE 
Ja, the fullest register of the multiple tonal and metrical varia- 
tions of that genre. Since neither the original K‘ang-hsi edition * 
nor the photolithographic reprint now accessible provides an 
index, its user may find it necessary to go through the separate 
tables of contents in all forty chiian to find the tune title 
(tiao-ming #144) for which he is looking. This index has been 
prepared to save such loss of time. 

Although the tz‘% as a significant literary form reached its 
height during the Sung period and had expired by the time the 
Yiian dynasty was well under way, later writers continued to 
turn out imitations, as the Victorians produced villanelles and 
ballades. While the form was alive nobody seems to have thought 
of compiling a comprehensive tz‘ii-p‘u,? a task undertaken by 
Ming and Ch‘ing writers partly, perhaps primarily, as a guide 
to latter-day composition. 

The imperial compilation here indexed had a number of pri- 
vately edited predecessors of lesser scope,*® culminating in the 
scholarly Tz‘i-lii If of Wan Shu tt (preface dated 1687), 
which, with its later supplements, is still valuable and indeed 


* The Chinese-Japanese Library of the Harvard-Yenching Institute has an exemplar 
of the original two-color Palace edition. 

° The term is used generically in catalogues. 

* The principal Ming efforts were Cu‘ENG Ming-shan’s fe AA SE Hsiao-yii p'u ih 
fw, and Cuana Yen’s Het Shih-yii t'u-p‘u ae fe Fin ai , the latter better known 
in its Ch‘ing revision and elaboration by Lar I-fén RY HIS entitled T'ien-tz‘t t’u-p‘u 


Si a) fe 


* [Eprrors’ Note: The following note was written as an introduction to an index to 


the Tz‘i-p‘u prepared by Glen W. Baxter. A limited number of mimeographed copies 
of the index is available for distribution. They may be obtained for $1.00 by writing 
to the Harvard-Yenching Institute, Boylston Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 


Massachusetts.] 
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remains the tz‘ti-p‘u most often cited.* However, the editors of 
the Ch‘in-ting tz‘ti-p‘u, having the advantage of Wan Shu’s 
spadework, could be more succinct in annotation, and having the 
advantage of an imperial commission, they could surpass him in 
inclusiveness.° 

The T2‘%i-p‘u, to use the simple and usual designation of the 
official work, was ordered by the K‘ang-hsi emperor, to whom it 
was presented in 1715, with a preface by Cu‘in Pang-yen PRAS 
 ° on behalf of the twenty-four-man commission. Wana I-ch‘ing 
EZ was editor-in-chief. According to the Ssi-k‘u editors the 
project was an outgrowth of the emperor’s interest in music.’ 

From T‘ang, Sung, Chin, and Yiian sources the editors of the 
T2ti-p‘u gathered 826 tiao #4 (“tunes ”) ,° of which 2306 varying 
ti f (forms) some of them anonymous, are illustrated. The few 
surviving T‘ang and Sung ta-ch‘ii AHH (narrative tz‘% sequences 


“Wan Shu included in his 20 chiian 660 basic patterns (chéng-tiao JF ji ) in 1180 
variations, indicating not only line division but rhythmic units within lines. Sau 
Mu-li ZP7R IZ later added eight chiian (— shih-i Fj") containing another 316 
alternative forms as well as 165 more patterns in 179 forms. Tu Wén-lan #+3C jie 
added another chiian (— pu-i Hitt ) containing another 50 basic patterns. The 
Ssii-pu pei-yao DG Fa fing BE edition (Shanghai, 1934) includes all these. In addition 
to an over-all table of contents, this edition has Tu Wén-lan’s index arranged by the 
rhyme of the last character in each title. 

©The supplements to T2‘i-lii bring the total number of tiao included to 875, which 
is 49 more than are found in T2‘ié-p‘u, but the latter gives 631 more variant forms, 
so that the specialist still needs to consult it. T2‘u-lii, moreover, lacks the tonal signs 
used in T2‘ti-p‘u. 

® Not to be confused with the Ming loyalist by that name whose execution in 1647 is 
mentioned in HumMet, Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period (Washington, D. C., 1943- 
44), p. 88. This work makes ‘no reference to either Tz‘t-p‘u or T2‘d-lii. It mentions 
Wana I-ch‘ing (p. 845) as becoming in 1715 director of the bureau which was pre- 
paring materials commemorating the emperor’s sixtieth birthday celebration of 1713. 

* Ssii-k‘u ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu ti-yao RAS ASE (Commercial Press 
edition, Shanghai 1933), IV, 4467f. The Tz‘ti-p‘u commission of course made no 
attempt to reconstruct the actual tunes on which the ¢z‘% metrical and tonal patterns 
were based, for these had long been lost. Musical notations survive in the Pai-shih 
tao-jén ko-ch'ii FAG 38 A BR HH of the Sung poet and composer Curanc K‘uei #298 
(?1150-?1280), but in a system the deciphering of which remains conjectural. It 
superficially resembles Japanese kana; for further remarks on Cutane K‘uei cf. F. W. 
Cuieaves, HJAS 14(1951) .500, n. 17. 

* The present index, which lists alternative names of the same “tune” separately, 
has 1321 entries. 
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for public entertainment) are appended in the final chiian. The 
arrangement in the other 39 is from the shortest known single 
tz‘ii to the longest.° The sequence thus is from hsiao-ling AY 
through chung-tiao ‘Pi and ch‘ang-tiao Sid. No such headings 
are given however, because slight variations in the length of dif- 
ferent versions of the same tiao made it difficult to place certain 
titles categorically under one heading or another.*° 

For each standard title there is a brief account of the origin 
of the tune, other names by which it was known, and the 
changes it underwent. This is followed by the text of one tz‘u 
representative of the basic or best-known form of the tune 
pattern, and under successive headings “ yu i ti %- ff (another 
form) ,” one tz‘ illustrating each known variation. The author 
or textual source of each example is given, and a note is added 
pointing out tonal or structural peculiarities.* 

The formal analysis of each tz‘% is shown by a glance at the 
text itself. Tones are indicated by the familiar system of small 
circles to the right of each character: © for level tone, ¢ for de- 
flected, © for level where deflected is also permissible, and @ for 
deflected where level may be substituted. Line division is shown 


by an intervening yiin #4 for end-rhyme,” chii 4) where the line- 
end does not rhyme; an interpolated tou #%** denotes a pause 
within a line. 

These introductory remarks, together with the index here pro- 


°“ Chu-chih” ?{#% has only 14 characters, not counting six ho-shéng FRE or 
patter words used as a refrain to round out the musical pattern; “ Ying-t‘t-hsii BS i Pe 
has 240 characters. 

10 This classification of tz‘% on the basis of length, which had been followed since 
the Sung collection T's‘ao-t‘ang shih-yii Hi te Z% fe , designates those with fewer than 
59 as hsiao-ling, those with 59-90 characters as chung-tiao, and those with more than 
90 as ch‘ang-tiao. Wan Shu first dispensed with these headings, pointing out numerous 
examples such as “ Hsiieh-shih-erh” SEGA. One by Cu‘ina Kai F#I% has 89 
characters, one by Cuane Yii i RY has 92; are we to classify “ Hsiieh-shih-érh” as a 
chung-tiao or as a ch‘ang-tiao? 

11 E.g., the first entry, “ Chu-chih”: the first example rhymes in the level tone, 
the second in a deflected tone; the third again rhymes in the level tone, but differs 
in that the whole pattern is repeated; that is, there are two stanzas. 

** Tz‘t-lii marks as 7M only the character with which subsequent line-ends rhyme, 
marking the latter with the character hsich PH. 

13 Tz‘t-lii uses the character F . 
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vided, should enable the student of Chinese literature to refer 
to the Tz‘ti-p‘u readily. It remains to note that Lin Ta-ch‘un’s 
PA Te‘ii-shih AX (2 vols., Commercial Press, Shanghai, 
1934) , a simplified and excellently annotated descendant of the 
two major Ch‘ing compilations, has an index by number of 
strokes. It lists fourteen more titles than Tz‘ii-p‘u, but gives con- 
siderably less than half as many variant forms, and so does not 


replace it. 
Glen W. BAxTER 


Yasuucut Kiyoshi &AMI, Chigoku no temmongaku PHOR 
KR Tokys, 1949. Pp. 1+ 4+173. 


This volume contains a lucid historical account of Chinese 
astronomy by a Japanese expert. The author is a Rigaku hakushi 
FREI: and a Professor at the Kydto University. His earlier 
publications include scholarly monographs on calendar-making in 
Sui and T‘ang times, and on Chapter 21, or the Lii-li chih UE 
a, of the Han shu.t The present work, written in an informal 
style, is an interesting introduction to the history of Chinese 


astronomy. 

The book is divided into eight chapters, the titles of which may 
be translated as follows: (1) “Chinese astronomy,” (2) “ Calen- 
dar-making in Han times,” (3) “ Astronomy in the Sui period,” 
(4) “Foreign influences on T‘ang astronomy,” (5) “ Calendars 
from Tun-huang,” (6) “ Astronomical instruments,” (7) “ Chinese 
constellations,” (8) “A star map of the Sung dynasty.” With 
the exception of Chapter 6, which is largely on the seventeenth 
century, the book deals primarily with the Sung and earlier 
periods. Studies by modern scholars have been summarized, 
notably those by the late SHin36 Shinzd PRAT . 

The:star map discussed in Chapter 8 is the one dated 1247 in 
Soochow. It has been called the earliest preserved star map 
inscribed on stone. According to the author, the star map- was 


Suits rekihdshi no kenkya Bey EPR YES OBAFE, (Tokyo, 1944), and Kansho 
ritsurekishi no kenkyt HAE EEE O HT 5E (co-author Népa Chiryé HE FA ES), 
(Kydto, 1947). 
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based on observations made in 1078-1085. In this connection, it 
may be pointed out that star maps (or sections of a star map) 
of a considerably earlier date may be found in No. 3326 of the 
Tun-huang maasuscripts in the Stem Collection of the British 
Museum. Dr. Joseph NreepHam of the University of Cambridge 
is expected to discuss these Tun-huang star maps in his forth- 
coming book, History of Science, Scientific Thought, and Tech- 
nology in China.? He informs me that Professor Cu‘in Shih- 
hsiang PRHEEE of the University of California first called his 
attention to this interesting manuscript. 


iB. ¥. 


*A draft table of contents of this work may be found in Archives internationales 
Whistoire des sciences 14 (1951) .281-294. 
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